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3 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PUNCHINELLO. 

At Marseilles he took a berth on board a ship which carried 
Kim to Naples ; from Naples he intended proceeding to the Levant, 
thai tr India, next to the two Americas, which he wished to see 
thoroughly, and from whence he did not 
despair of being able to return to the 
Saint Denis Road, taking the Cape of 
Good Hope on his way. But all these 
fine projects were nipped in the bud by 
an accident — he died after he had been 
three days at Naples. 

This event was all the more annoy- 
ing, as it not only interrupted my great- 
uncle's travels, but it also prevented him 
writing a daily account of them. In- 
deed, the beginning of a diary was 
found among the papers that were sent 

back to France with his linen, of which 

it is impossible not to regret the absence 
of a continuation. We insert here a few lines which have a direct 
bearing upon our narrative. 

Travelling Impressions of mv Great-Uncle. 

First day. — Arrived at Naples. Ouf 1 

Second day. — Ouf ! Ouf I 

Third day. — Row in the gulf, in the boat of a man named 
Pulci, whose wife has just brought a little creature into the world 
that everyone who lives within a distance of ten miles comes to see. 

This little creature was no other than our hero, the illustrious 
Pulcinello ; who afterwards, out of love for you, my dear children, 
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changed his Italian name into Punchinello, so that you might have 

no difficulty in pronouncing it. 

Pulci, the boatman, lived in a little white house with his wife, 

quite near the shore where his 

boat was moored. They had been 

married for twenty years, and 

during the whole of that time they 

had lamented day and night that 

they had no children. 

This misfortune grieved Pulci's 

wife above all things, and for the 

greater part of the time that her 

husband was out fishing or rowing 

visitors at sea, she remained at home all alone. The worthy 

woman, in her grief, had bought a little cradle, in which to rock her 

hopes and fears till better luck should come ; and she often enlivened 
her hours of solitude by singing some 
national air that was low and mono- 
tonous, as if she were sending a little 
baby to sleep. One evening, when 
she had been lamenting as usual that 
heaven refused her the much wished- 
for child, her husband, who disliked 
hearing his wife continually complain- 
ing, and who had had a little more to 
drink than was good for him, rose 

■ ^ hastily, and striking the table with 

his fist, exclaimed ;— 
" Why on earth won't this chatterbox be quiet ! ' 
" Holy Virgin," cried his wife, " be merciful to us." 
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She had hardly said this when a big cat, black as soot, appeared 

to jump from under the bed, and ran between Pulci's legs, completely 
upsetting him. After which it rushed 
out at the half-open door. At the 
same time, a little bird that had been 
hidden in the folds of the curtain dew 
across the room, chirping gently as it 
passed the good wife's head, and dis- 
appeared by the window. Before the 
worthy couple had time to recover 
from their astonishment, another 
marvel completed their wonder. 

There came an odd cry from the cradle, which sounded as if the 

creature that uttered it had a peach-stone in his throat. 

" Wife, go and see what it is," said the trembling Puld, who had 

not had time to raise himself from the awkward position in which the 

big cat had left him. 

Accordingly the poor woman approached the cradle with much 

emotion, and nearly died with joy when 

she saw a little human being inside, who 

was kicking and throwing his arms about 

as if he were intensely happy. 

" Saints of heaven ! " cried she, taking 

him up fondly in her arms ; " what a 

pretty child." 

A mother's eyes are indulgent, and in 

a deformity more or less they never find 

anything to complain of. However, this 

pretty child only had two defects — one in front, his stomach being 

shaped like a comma, and the other on his back, which, by way of 
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contrast, was like a note of exclamation. As far as his face went 

there was nothing to object to, unless it might be that his nose was 

rather like a parrot's beak, the point of which very nearly joined his 
tumed-up chin, forming a sort of arch 
over a large mouth, rather like a door. 

" The pretty little thing, the darling 
treasure," repeated the good woman, cares- 
sing the little creature heartily. 

" Look at him," said Pulci, whose 
increasing astonishment had caused him 
to retain his position on the floor in which 
the cat had left him, "let us look at him;" 

and as soon as he had examined him, " Oh, how ugly he is t " cried 

he ; " what a son to have, with two humps ! I wonder he is not 

ashamed to have a nose like that ! Give him to me, and I'll throw 

him into the sea." 

But just listen to what happened now: as soon as Pulci had said 

this, the little fellow jumped out of his mother's arms, and began to 

caper about, putting himself into the 

oddest attitudes, and making all sorts 

of grimaces. Then, all at once, he 

balanced himself on his front hump, 

and twirled round like a top, falling 

at Pulci's feet, and making one of the 

most laughable grimaces possible, 

after which he pulled his father's ^ 

beard. Pulci had never laughed so 

much in all his life ; indeed, he was 

ill for several days from the effects, and, of course, after this he could 

not resist kissing the child affectionately. 
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" Upon my soul," said he to his wife, who was charmed with the 
boy, " even if he does come from the devil, and even if he has got a 
humped back, I will keep him because he amuses me so much." 

"You may be quite sure," replied the good woman, "that the 
big black cat was the devil, or one of his near relations ; but the 
little bird came from God." 

" I have no doubt of it, wife ; and I quite see that both of them 
have had something to do with little Punchinello's birth, because 
even though he is as ugly as a demon, he certainly is as clever as an 
angel." 
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11. 

Surprising Progress of Punchinello— How he gets to Court— Adventures of 
A Dancing Donkey on the Tight-rope— How Punchinello sent a Negro 
Ambassador about his Business. 

T the end of six weeks one would have 
certainly said that Punchinello was sixteen 
years old, so quickly did he grow, and so 
precocious was his intelligence. He spoke 
well, could reason upon all sorts of subjects 
with great ability, and often embarrassed 
his parents by asking them questions that 
they were unable to answer. His father, 
seeing how advanced he was, resolved to 
make a street porter of him, because although the child was such a 
treasure, he was an additional embarrassment in the poor household, 
and, as fortune had ordained that he should grow up so quickly, it 
was as well to profit by it. Pulci said to him one morning at 
breakfast, "Now, Punchinello, you are 'quite big enough to gain 
your own living, and if you will take my advice, you will go to the 
quay and look out for jobs. You will be able to go messages and 
carry parcels for travellers." 

" Oh, dear me, no ! " said Punchinello, with all due respect ; *' I 
have quite another idea in my head." 
" Well, what is it ? " said his father. 
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" I want to go to Court." 

" What next ? " cried the good man, laughing. '.* What will you 
do there, you queer little thing ? Because I hope you don't depend 
upon me for an introduction, for I don't know anyone there." 

" Good gracious ! I will present myself," replied Punchinello. 

" Why do you want to go to Court ? " 

" The reason is," replied Punchinello, "that being deformed, and 
having a hump in front and a hump behind, I had better learn to 



i^ad and write, and if it please God I will be a scholar ; and when I 
am learned, no one will ever notice my humps. You are too poor 
to attend to nly education, and that is why the King ought to look 
after it. I am sure to succeed in making him do so, but for that I 
must have a donkey." 

" A donkey," cried father and mother together, " but where are 
we to look for a donkey ? Don't you know, my dear Punchinello, 
it is no easy matter to pick up a donkey ? " 

" Oh ! never mind that. Sell your cottage, because for the future 
I will undertake to provide you with a much bigger one, furnished 
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according to the latest fashion. So you will be kind enough, if you 
please, to buy me a little donkey with the money you get by the 
sale." 

" Well, upon my soul ! " said Pulci. " Wife, your son has lost his 
senses. May the saints have mercy on him, with his donkey ! " 

"You are no better than a donkey yourself, Pulci," replied the 
worthy lady. " Don't you think it likely that the boy is wiser than 
youP" 



In short, my friends, after arguing for an hour, Pulci allowed 
himself to be persuaded by Punchinello. That very morning he 
sold his house, bought a donkey, and then, like you and me, made 
up his mind to see what luck would bring him. 

Punchinello, however, was no sooner master of a donkey before 
he was on its back, riding about with as much confidence as if he 
was a real groom. And now, where do you think he went on his 
donkey ? Straight to the King's palace, followed by his father and 
mother, who were of course obliged to remain out of doors, as they 
had sold their house. The townsfolk went after him too, shouting 
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and cheering ; because Punchinello, with his two large humps, his 
clothes that fitted him like a skin^ red one side and yellow the other, 
his shoes turned up at the toes, and his tall gilt hat, cavalcading in 
state upon a donkey, was no common spectacle. 

When he arrived at the outskirts of the palace, the procession 
consisted of no less than three thousand persons, not including dogs, 
cats, and butterflies. The King, hearing 
the shouts of the crowd, ran to his balcony, 
and the whole Court stationed themselves 
at the windows, as everyone was curious 
to see who or what it could be that this 
wonderful creature wanted. There was, 
in consequence, profound silence when 
Punchinello, after having saluted the King 
and the Princesses, intimated that he was 
about to speak. " Listen ! listen ! " re- 

^ sounded on all sides. 

"^~~ " Sire," said Punchinello, with his 

funny, hoarse voice, "sire, my lords and ladies, and you good people 
all, I have the honour to announce to you that, with the permission 
of His Majesty, my donkey here will dance upon a tight-rope before 
your Highnesses. The cord is to be put up fifty-one feet above the 
ground. Your humble servant, Punchinello, will remain on the 
donkey's back during this marvellous performance." 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! " cried the delighted crowd, clapping their 
hands with joy. " Long live Punchinello ! Long live the Donkey I 
Long live the King!" 

" But," said the King, bowing to the crowd, " when is this to be, 
my funny fellow ? Because I confess, before my assembled subjects, 
that I an> curious to witness this feat." 
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"Sire," replied Punchinello, "it will take place this very evening 
at seven o'clock, if your Majesty will be good enough to order your 
major domo to provide me with all that I may require, namely, the 
rope, the poles to fasten it to, a ladder, &c" 

" Certainly," replied the King, " order my major-domo to come 
here." 

I must tell you, my friends, that this major-domo, who was 
named Bugolin, was universally hated 
throughout the kingdom for his wicked- 
ness and cruelty, and instances of his 
foolhardy barbarity were not wanting. 
For example, shortly before, he had 
ordered Punchinello's father to be beaten, 
giving as a reason that the poor old man 
had been seen treading on one of his 
Highness' horses' feet 

" Lord Bugolin," said the King, " I 
charge you to supply all that is necessary 
for this little man's performance. If by 
any chance we should be disappointed of 
this twilight entertainment through your 

negligence, I will have you hanged upon *■** 

the spot ; but if Punchinello has undertaken a thing which he can't 
carry through, he shall suffer the punishment instead." 

" Sire, I agree," said Punchinello. 

" Let both the donkey and his master have something given 
them to eat," replied the King. 

Immediately Punchinello was conducted to one of the court- 
yards of the palace, and given some choice scraps from the royal 
table, of which, you may imagine, his parents had the best part. 
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However, these good people were a little uneasy as to the end of 
the adventure, because they foresaw that Punchinello would have no 
little trouble In persuading his donkey to dance on a tight-rope fifty- 
one feet above the ground, and they already saw in their imagination 
their beloved hunchback hanging high and dry in the air, for having 
made fun of the King. "Mercy on us," said Punchinello, "eat as 
much as you can and leave all to me." 



Evening came at last Thanks to the efforts of the major- 
domo, two poles fifty-one feet high were erected in the courtyard of 
the palace, and a rope was stretched from one to the other. Three 
magnificent pavilions, hung with cloth of gold and decorated with 
the royal colours, had been put up hastily. The whole Court was 
stationed on platforms, and the Kingwas seated on his throne in the 
middle of the centre pavilion. The courtyatxl was covered with 
spectators ; the townsfolk were hoisted up on tables, chairs, carts, 
and upon the roofs ; some, indeed, had their wives on their backs. 
All at once a loud shout was heard : " Here he comes ! here he 
comes ! there he is I " Punchinello arrived, trotting along on his 
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doakey, bowing right and left, and taking off his gilt hat Lord 
Bugolin, who had remained on the spot to see that nothing was 



^^ 



wanting for the ceremony, held the stirrup for Punchinello to dis- 
mount A ladder was placed against one of the posts to which the 
cord was fixed, and which Punchinello ascended quickly : he was at 
the top in a trice, and began to wave his hat. " Hurrah ! " cried the 
crowd, " look out, the donkey will soon begin to dance ! I wonder if 



it really is possible ! Only fancy, it wiH dance on all-fours ! 
have anything to help it to balance itself with ?" 
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However, Lord Bugolin held the donkey's bridle at the foot of 
the ladder. 

" Now then, friend Punchinello," cried the King, becoming 
impatient, "that's quite enough bowing: begin your performance, 
for I am tired of waiting." 

" Sire," replied Punchinello, from the top of the ladder, " I am 
quite ready." 

After waiting a moment, and seeing that Punchinello did not 
stir an inch, the King called out angrily : " Well, hunchback, go on ! 
What are you waiting for ? " 

" Pardon, your Highness," said Punchinello, humbly ; " I am 
waiting for the donkey." 

'*What, waiting for the donkey!" replied the King, getting 
furious, " are you making fun of me ? Didn't you promise me to 
make him dance upon the tight-rope ? " 

" And I still promise to make him do it, sire," replied Punchi- 
nello, ''only I request that he may be brought to me here where I 
am now, for although I know exactly how to make my donkey dance 
on the rope, I haven't the least idea how to make him come up the 
ladder. I only undertook the dancing part of the affair, sire ; the 
rest is your major-domo's business. He promised that everything 
should be on the spot ready, and now he won't let me have my 
donkey. Upon my soul, that's just what I want most ! " At these 
words the whole Court began to laugh, and the people cheered, for 
there was not a single person that was not pleased at Lord Bugolin's 
embarrassment. The King himself couldn't help bursting out 
laughing, and was obliged to dry his eyes several times before he 
could speak. 

''You hear. Lord Bugolin," replied His Majesty, "what the young 
man is asking for. I beg you will hasten to comply with his request" 
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" But, sire, " said my Lord Bugolin, who could hardly 

contain his rage. 

" No arguing," interrupted the King; "make the donkey climb 
the ladder." 

Lord Bugolin accordingly pulled the donkey to the foot of the 
ladder, and tried to get him to mount it, but the donkey wouldn't 
hear of such a thing. 



" Come along ! get up, you obstinate animal ! " cried my Lord. 

" Hi, haw ! hi, haw ! hi, haw ! " answered the donkey, beginning 
to bray with all his might and main, and delighting the crowd 
intensely. 

"You wretched beast," cried the major-domo, "will you go up 
or not ? " 

" Hi, haw ! hi, haw ! hi, haw ! " answered the donkey, who stood 
firm as a rock. 

" You villain," replied the major-domo, pushing the donkey 
from behind, and exerting himself so severely that he turned purple, 
and looked as if he was about to burst 

"Hi, haw ! hi, haw! " 
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" Get along, will you ! " cried Lord Bugolin, showering kicks on 
the donkey's back. But the donkey, who seemed to be of a nature 



that avenges an insult, escaped all further blows by kicking the 
grand major-domo so that he lay sprawling on the ground. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah!" shouted the people, and the courtiers could 
not contain their delight. 

However, Punchinello came down the ladder and went to assist 
Lord Bugolin, who had not been seriously hurt, but who pretended 
all the same to be mortally injured, to rise, and the latter hastened 



to hide himself in a remote corner of his palace as quickly as 
possible. Punchinello ran at once to the royal pavilion, and throw- 
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ing himself on his knees, asked the King's pardon, with an air of 
such droll contrition that His Majesty, who seemed to be unusually 
gracious that day, said to him : " Well, my little fellow, I grant it 
you, but only on condition that you, with your lively imagination, 
help me out of the difficulty I am in about my daughter's marriage." 
The difficulty of which the King spoke, and of which all Naples 
was informed, was as follows. Some years before, the King being 
threatened in his capital with an invasion of the Turks, had begged 
the King of the Negroes for assist- 
ance in the shape of troops and 
money. The King of the Negroes 
had complied with his request, on 
condition that he should be given 
the hand of the Princess of 
Naples (who was spoken of, far 
and wide, as a miracle of beauty), 
as soon as she should be of a 
marriageable age. The King of 
Naples, finding himself hard 
pressed, could not refuse the bar- 
gain, and the Turks had been 

defeated and driven out by the allied troops of the two sovereigns. 
But as the Princess had grown up, the very day of Punchinello's 
arrival at Court, the Negro Ambassador had arrived in great 
state, accompanied by five hundred little niggers dressed in tiger 
skins, with circlets of gold on their arms, legs, and necks. The 
afore-mentioned Ambassador came on purpose to fetch the poor 
Princess in the name of his master, and it was the subject of 
universal lamentation that the King's daughter was to be sacrificed ; 
for the Princess was as beautiful and amiable as she was accom- 
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plfshed, and the Negro King was known to be ugly, ill-shapen, and 
of a nature to correspond. 

A murmur of approbation was heard from the crowd when 
Punchinello replied to the King: "Sire, it 
would be next door to committing a 
murder to send the Princess, who is un- 
questionably of dazzling beauty, to live 
among the lions, and tigers, and niggers." 

" That's just what I think, friend 
hunchback," said the King, and the 
Princess wiped away a tear secretly from 
the corner of her fine eyes. But the 
question was, What was to be done, as the 
King had given his word and pledged his 
honour ? 

" What ! " replied Punchinello, " does 
the treaty only mention your promises, sire ? and hasn't the King 
of the Niters promised anything on his side .■• " 

" Alas ! " said the King, " in my necessity at the approach of the 
Turks, I promised everything that he asked, and I have to give my 
daughter a dowry into the bargain. As far as my future son-in-law 
is concerned, in order to amuse himself at my expense, he added this 
deriding clause to the treaty, namely, that he would give a pair of 
s'-ppers to the Princess for a wedding present, made of the most 
costly materials that she may feel disposed to select, provided they 
are to be found on the face of the earth." 

" Bless me ! " cried Punchinello, " dry your eyes, Princess. The 
King of the Negroes shall not even touch the tip of your little 
finger. Sire, let me speak with the Ambassador, and I'll send bim 
and his littie niggers home to their equals." 
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The King, shaking his head doubtingly, at once caused the 
Ambassador, who occupied the left pavilion with his suite, to be sum- 



moned. As soon as they arrived, Punchinello, in the midst of a 
profound silence, and the universal attention of his audience, said 
to him ; — 

" My Lord Ambassador, I believe you to be a man of sense, 
and I have no doubt that it is very repugnant to your feelings to 
carry off this beautiful Princess against her will" 



" My orders are to take her back with me, and I will do it," said 
the Ambassador, with brutality. 
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" Very well," replied Punchinello ; " all the same, it would be 
no very difficult matter for you to befriend the King here and 
his daughter without offending your master. You might say, for 
instance, that the Princess has suddenly turned as ugly as night, 
or that she has lost her reason, or that she stammers, has got a 
club foot, or two humps like I have; anything, in short, to make him 
ready to give her up." 

" Enough I my fine friend. Go along with you, with your two 
humps! " said the Ambassador. 

" Oh ! indeed," replied Punchinello. " Is this the way we are 
going to work ? Well, it's all one to me ! Now, my Lord Ambas- 
sador, are not you bound, according to the treaty, to present a pair 
of slippers, of whatever kind she may choose, 
to the Princess ? " 

" Yes," said the Ambassador, "provided 
tnat the material ts to be found under the sun." 
" Better and better ; and if you refuse 
the said slippers, no wedding, of course ?" 

" Certainly not," replied the Ambassador, 
laughing insolently. 

" Very good, my Lord Ambassador, 
you who are so fond of a joke," continued 
Punchinello. "The Princess has the good taste to be of opinion that 
nothing as beautiful as your skin is to be found on earth, as its black- 
ness is only to be equalled by its lustre. Will you, therefore, have 
the goodness to see that without further delay a pair of slippers is made 
with double soles of this precious material If you prefer keeping 
your skin for personal use, tell your master so ; anything so that he 
won't trouble us again. And now I wish you a very good evening, 
and you had better go and have yourself skinned somewhere else." 
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The Ambassador, who doubtless had his reasons for not wishing 
to be skinned, replied by getting away as quickly as he could, fol- 
lowed by his five hundred niggers ; and he sailed from Naples 
without further delay, even forgetting his unpaid debts. But the 
King of Naples was so overjoyed at his good fortune, that he 
undertook to pay all the Ambassador owed, as he was determined 



no one should suffer from such a happy event as the latter's de- 
parture. 

Punchinello, however, was the object of innumerable demonstra- 
tions of friendship from the courtiers, as no one doubted but that 
he would henceforth stand in great favour with the King. As they 
had expected, the latter charged Punchinello to make any request 
he chose, in return for the good office he had just rendered the royal 
family- 

" Sire," said Punchinello, " I ask four things of your Majesty. 
Firstly, that you take me for one of your pages, and give me masters 
for all branches of science." 

" That I grant," said the King. 

" Secondly, that my donkey, to whom I owe so much, shall no 
longer be obliged to work at the mill, and that he shall for the future 
be allowed to graze on your lawns, sire." 
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" For the future he shall graze there," said the King. 

" Thirdly, that your Majesty will see that my father and mother 
are provided for comfortably to the end of their days." 

" Willingly," said the King. " And fourthly, my friend ? " 

" Fourthly, sire, I desire to be allowed to kiss the hand of the 
Princess." 

Everyone marvelled at the tact of Punchinello, and the King 
permitted him to do as he requested. The Princess thereupon, 
smiling joyfully, held out her hand to the happy little hunchback, 
who kissed her four fingers, and then coming to the thumb the 
ceremony was over. 



PUNCHINELLO AS THE KING'S PAGE. 



Punchinello as ths Kino's Pace— Threk Misfortunes that befell 
Lord Bugolim— First Misfortune— ^Punchinello's Secret. 

THAT same evening Punchinello was installed in the King's 
palace as his page. Nor were his father and mother forgotten ; 
a pretty little house was given to them in the royal gardens, which 
was situated in the midst of an orange 
grove. His mother had now nothing 
else to do except to spin gold and siik 
nets for the Princess, who often came 
during her morning walk to have a chat 
with the worthy folks. 

The other pages, Punchinello's 
comrades, were at first just a little 
disposed to tease him on account of his 
deformity and ugliness ; but they soon 
became his friends, for some of them 

were afraid of his wit, and others loved _____^_- .^ 

him on account of his goodness of heart, 

which he displayed on all occasions. Indeed, we usually fird 
amiability and a universally beloved character when wit and virtue 
are united, and personal beauty is the last thing that right-minded 
people take into account in their estimation of men. 

Punchinello had, as he wished, masters of all descriptions, fcr 
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he knew well enough that natural talent goes for nodiing unless 
fortified by study, and he had made up his mind to become so 
clever by his industry, that his 
humps should be eclipsed by his 
talents, and his features beautified. 
We have already seen how his 
lively imagination had entitled him 
to the friendship of the King, and 
the kindness of the Princess : the 
latter, indeed, ever after the even- 
ing on which he had done her so 
great a service, never passed him 
~"^' S!IZZ__^_ "^ without giving him sweetmeats of 

all kinds — candied lemons, oranges, 
or cedrats, but most particularly Chinese bon-bons, to which Punchi- 
nello was especially partial. In the midst of all this liberality, 
our little friend's life was not always one of undisturbed pleasure, 
for he had a powerful enemy in the person 
of Lord Ernest Bugolin, who had never 
forgiven him the trick which had exposed 
him to the ridicule of the whole Court 
Bugolin, as major-domo, had the manage- 
ment of the pages, and never lost an 
opportunity of depreciating the poor little 
hunchback in the presence of the King. 
If any practical jokes had been played in 
the palace, if, for insunce, a courtier put 
his hand in his pocket and found a mouse 

there, regaling itself on nuts, or if an ambassador entered the King's 
presence in state, dragging a litde paper cart tied to his robes. 
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Bugolin always said, "That's Punchinello without doubt ! I know 

it's Punchinello ! " But as the King never took any notice of it, the 
major-domo resolved to proceed 
to extremities, and in order to 
succeed in his designs did not 
hesitate to be guilty of a most 

I treacherous deed. 

, He knew that the King had 

a particular affection for a little 

j flame • coloured bird that the 

0. •=^sr^^ z=3- Sultan of Bengal had sent him. 

This little bird, Which was dumb 

all the day, was wont to sing when the dew was falling in the 

evening, and its singing was so sweet that those who heard it could 

scarcely remain unmoved. 

My Lord Bugolin, who, like all foolish and wicked people, did 

not care for music, wrung the little songster's neck, and went and 

hid it under Punchinello's bed. The next day the whole palace was 

in commotion. Accordingly my Lord 

Bugolin ordered the pages' rooms 

to be searched, and naturally the 

body of the little red bird was found 

where the wicked man had put it. ' 

The King was beside himself: he 

would not even consent to give 

Punchinello a hearing, and ordered 

Lord Bugolin to see that fifty cuts of 

the whip were administered at once. 

Punchinello felt the affront keenly, and did not swallow this 

injustice without sundry feelii^ of revenge towards Lord Ernest. 
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Having observed that the grand major-domo expended an infinite 
amount of care upon his person, and that nothing was so much 
admired by him as his own appearance, Punchinello easily saw from 
which quarter it would be best to attack him. 

The next day, in every corner of the palace, a quantity of little 
handbills were to be found, upon which there was in writing : '* To 
appear shortly, seventy-three ways and a half of putting on a neck- 
tie, by Lord Bugolin." The Court did not let this opportunity of 
making fun of the major-domo slip, and of course the latter had 
little difficulty in imagining who was the originator of the trick. 
Another day, at the King's ball, this evil-minded nobleman, who 
was extremely vain of his lightness in dancing, found himself unable 
to raise his leg in the middle of a pirouette, the soles of his boots 
having had something put on them which no sooner became hot 
than they stuck to the floor. It was necessary to fetch four strong 
footmen to pull my lord from the spot, and the latter wishing to 
wipe his forehead after the exertion, found, after rubbing vigorously 
for a moment, that he was covered with black soot. He looked at 
himself in the looking-glass in consternation, and, as you may 
imagine, was the only person in the room that did not feel disposed 
to laugh at the chimney-sweep displayed there. 

Some time after this melancholy event, the conversation turning 
one day upon the elegance of Bugolin's figure, Punchinello remarked : 
" Yes, indeed, to see him dressed no one would for a moment guess 
his infirmity." 

" What infirmity ? " asked the King. 

** What ! your Majesty does not know about it ? " continued the 
malicious hunchback. 

" What is it, then ? " 

" Sire, the first of your courtiers you choose to ask will tell you." 
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The King questioned his courtiers, but they all declared they 
had not the least idea to what Punchinello was alluding, and His 
Majesty's curiosity getting the 
better of him, he pressed the 
page to explain himself more 
explicitly. 

" Sire," said- Punchinello, " I 
thought the thing was publicly 
known, but as it appears that I 
am the only person acquainted ' 
with the fact, it strikes me that 
discretion bids me keep it a secret." 

" Tell me under the seal of secrecy. I command you as King," 
replied His Majesty. 

Punchinello consequently whispered to the King, and said, 
" Sire, Lord Ernest Bugolin has feathers." 

"What!" exclaimed His Majesty, 
" feathers ? impossible ! " 

" Sire, he is covered with them." 
"A plague on him!" replied the 
King. "I am no longer astonished that 
he is so light of foot in dancing. 
Feathers ! well that is extraordinary ! " 
" Yes, sire, he has feathers all over 
his body, and they make it very diffi- 
cult for him to sit down." 

Upon this piece of information the 

King began to laugh heartily, and 

nibbed his hands ; the ladies and gentlemen who were there, seeirig 

him laugh so much, began to smile too, and solicited tlie page 
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to tell them the secret. " Certainly," said Punchinello, " but on 
condition that you all keep it to yourselves." He then repeated 
what he had told the King, and, thanks to this method of confiding 
a secret to so many people, there was soon nobody in the whole 
palace who did not know that Lord Ernest Bugolin was covered with 
feathers under his clothes. Ever since, for this reason, badly-kept 
secrets have been christened Punchinello's secrets. 

However, the time arrived for the King's game of cards, and 
when the poor lord presented himself, there were, of course, whispers 
and winks on all sides, the meaning 
of which was quite unknown to 
him ; indeed, some of the company 
standing on tip-toe tried to peep 
down his neck, and see if some 
traces of feathers were not to be 
seen. The worst of the business 
for Bugolin was that, having lost 

— ' -^^ ~ ;°>- — the game, he suddenly said to the 

King, "Sire, I have just been 
plucked." At these words the courtiers could not conceal their 
merriment, and the King could not resist replying, " Well, my dear 
Ernest, you have done right to allow yourself to be so." Lord 
Bugolin could not understand what the laughter and this extra- 
ordinary answer could mean, and retired, in no very amiable mood, 
to reflect upon what had occurred. 

However, Punchinello was not content with this. Each evening 
he noticed that at the same time the major-domo repaired by stealth 
to a summer-house at the end of the gardens, and that he began to 
dig in one particular spot. The little page was very curious to find 
out why he did so, and commenced to investigate the place himself. 
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As a reward for his pains, he found a bag full of gold crown pieces, 
which clearly proved my Lord Ernest to be a miser, who, appre- 
hensive of having his money stolen (for the wicked are always 
suspicious), had thought it wisest to bury it. Punchinello was far 
too honest to feel tempted even to appropriate another's possessions, 
and was careful to hide the hole with turf, after which he repaired 
joyfully to the King, who was supping in his state marble saloon. 

" Well, what is the matter now } " said the King, as soon as he 
saw him. 

"Sire," replied Punchinello, in a whisper, "your chief major- 
domo partakes entirely of a bird's nature. He is not content with 
having plumage, he goes further than that ; he lays eggs." 

" What ! " cried the King. " Do you mean to tell me he lays 
eggs } 



?" 



" Sire, he does lay eggs ; there is no doubt about it," replied 
Punchinello. 

" Nonsense ! " said the King, astonished. 

"Well, sire, if your Majesty will have the goodness to accom- 
pany me to-morrow evening, you will no longer doubt the fact,'* 
continued the litde demon of a page. 

The next evening, the King and Punchinello traversed the 
gardens of the palace secretly, the former curious to see his major- 
domo laying eggs, the latter in ecstacies as to the success of his joke. 
As soon as they arrived at the summer-house they hid themselves 
among the foliage, and had not long to wait before they saw 
Lord Ernest coming. He entered the summer-house cautiouslj^^ 
looked round about him anxiously, and turned his back on his 
observers. 

'* Upon my soul ! " said the King, in a whisper, " I do believe 
you are right ; he is going to lay an egg. Well, that certainly is 
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extraordinary ! To think a man can lay eggs for his own amusement. 

But why on earth is he digging in the ground ? " 

" He is burying his eggs." 
"Well," replied the King, "there 
is no doubt about it now ; it is quite 
certain that he lays eggs." 

They had just arrived at this point 
in their conversation when Lord Bugolin 
rose and walked slowly away, dreaming 
of his golden crowns. The King pro- 
fited by his departure to steal into the 
arbour, and Punchinello lighted his 
lantern. 
" Here it U" said the King. 
" Very well," said the page, who, using his knife, began to dig, 

but not exactly in the place where he knew the treasure was hidden. 
" Good heavens ! " cried the King, all at once, whowas viewing 

the performance with intense interest, "there's an tg%\ Why, here 

are two, three, four," and counting 

in this wise, he reckoned as many 

as twelve. " By my royal crown," 

cried the King, " one would say 

that they were turkey's eggs ! " 

There this mighty monarch was 

not mistaken, for Punchinello had 

taken them himself out of the 

poultry-yard that morning. "Well," 

said the King, " I shall carry them 

away, as 1 have quite made up my mind what I shall do with 

them." So saying, he put the twelve eggs in his pocket, and 
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returned to the palace, preceded by Punchinello, who carried the 
lantern. 

Now, my friends, there was in Naples an academy composed of 
_ twelve learned nren, whose special 

duty it was to examine all sorts 
of scientific or artistic phenomena. 
The King summoned this learned 
assembly that very same evening, 
and informed them of the singular 
fact that Punchinello had brought 
to light, and taking the twelve 
eggs from his pocket, passed them 

round for inspection. Immediately 

cooking apparatus was brought, and 
one of the eggs was boiled, the others made into an omelette, three 
of the academicians who were the most zealous in the cause of science 
being commissioned to taste them. With the advice of these learned 
worthies, the academy, through its president, made a note of the fact 
in the following words : " The eg^ laid by Lord Bugolin, although 
similar in appearance to those of a 
turkey, differ completely in taste, 
their flavour resembling that of a 
pine-apple. This most extraordinary 
phenomenon deserves special investi- 
gation, and my Lord Bugolin ought 
to be asked in the King's name, and 
in the interest of science, to present 
several eggs to foreign academies, so 
that they may give their attention to the matter." 

In spite of the lateness of the hour, the academicians went to 
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inform Bugolin of their opinion. My lord was in bed, and scarcely 
had the message, of which he was the object, been made known to 
him, than he jumped up like a madman, and began the most furious 
series of gesticulations. The academicians gazed on him with 
wonder and curiosity, and were forced to acknowledge that there was 
not the vestige of feather to be seen, so that all was proved to be an 
invention of Punchinello. I do not know who was the most annoyed, 
the academicians or Lord Ernest ; but one thing I am certain of, and 
that is, that they all resolved on some terrible revenge for the 
ridiculous position in which Master Punchinello had placed them. 
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SKOKD MiSrORTUKB THAT BSFKLL LORD BUGOLIN— WHAT OCCURRED TO THIS 

CALLAHT Lord's Wig and to those op the Acadhuiciahs. 

THE next day, Lord Bugolin, followed by the twelve acade- 
micians, asked an audience of the King, who, in spite of his 
dignity, could not resist smiling as they entered. The major-domo, 



speaking in the name of the whole company, represented to His 
Majesty that the State might very likely be ruined if some restraint 
were not put upon Punchinello's boldness, as nothing was sacred to 
the hunchback ; he had already found means of exposing to the 
ridicule of the Court and the town the venerable members of the 
Academy and himself, the major-domo. Very soon, unless he were 
punished for his audacity, he would attack the King himself; in 
short, he now besought His Majesty to prevent the ruin of the 
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monarchy and other Institutions by a timely chastisement of the 
guilty one. 

The King, after having reflected a little, put on a grave look, 
and sent for Punchinello. " Friend page," said he, " I confess that 
your last prank amused me exceedingly ; indeed, I laughed over it 
for a great part of the night with the Queen. But in spite of that, 
it is quite true that you have been making game of me, and of all 



these gentlemen ; that is against the rules, and sets a terrible examfde. 
Therefore, I cannot help, my poor little hunchback, ordering that you 
have five hundred blows of a stick on the soles of your feet." 

" Sire," said Punchinello, " may I be allowed to choose what 
wood the stick is to be made of ? " 

" Very well," replied the King. 

" Well, sire, I request that it may be made of angelica, and 
then the pieces will be good to eat." 

"No, no," said the King with severity, "no more joking; indeed, 
I am but little in the humour for it, for the Princess, my daughter, 
has had such a melancholy fit for the last few days that the doctors 
assure me she will die soon, unless we can find some means of 
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making her laugh. But I am afraid that is quite impossible, as the 
poor child is as serious as if she were dead. Nothing does her any 
good." 

" I will undertake, sire, to do it." 

" You ! You will make my daughter laugh .'' " 

" This very day." 

"Good," replied the King; "if you succeed I will pardon you 
the whipping, but if not, you shall have a thousand. Sirs," added 
he, addressing Bugolin and the academicians, " you will be the 
judges." 

" I hope so," said Punchinello between his teeth. 

When the King asked the latter if he wanted anything for the 
execution of his project, he asked leave to take fifteen pigeons from 
the royal poultry-yard. The King con- 
sented, and the whole Court repaired at 
once to the gardens. The Princess, by 
her father's special command, placed her- 
self at one of the palace windows, because 
it troubled him much to see her so 
mournful and pale, with her eyes wet with 
tears, the result of her melancholy. 

"Well," said everyone, "fright, at the prospect of his punish- 
ment, has turned poor Punchinello's head, if he hopes to cure the 
Princess with those pigeons." 

But the poor little page was most made fun of by the acade- 
micians and Bugolin, who jeered heartlessly at his desperate under- 
taking. 

Soon he arrived, carrying a cage containing the fifteen pigeons 
the King had allowed him to take. 

"What is he going to do?" asked His Majesty: "alas, I am 
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afraid my daughter does not seem amused ; and, truly, at present I 
don't see why she should." 

However, Punchinello had already put his cage down close to 
Lord Bugolin and the academicians, saying to 
them politely, " Sirs, I hope by putting my cage 
here, you will be able to judge well what my 
joke is worth." 

He then took one of the pigeons out of 
the cage and carried it for a few minutes before 
all the spectators. However, the Princess con- 
tinued weeping. Punchinello now let go of 
the pigeon, which flew away without anyone 
noticing that it had a string tied to its foot, 

of which the page held the end. The latter, profiting by Lord 

Bugolin's inattention while occu< 

pied with the pigeon's flight, 

traitorously attached a hook to 

his wig; this hook he had dexter- 
ously fastened to the string, so 

that the wig took its flight in 

company with the pigeon. At 

this unlocked for spectacle, and 

at Lord Ernest's appearance, who 

began to jump after his wig as 

high as he possibly could, every- 
one burst into roars of laughter, 

which were heard far out at sea. 

But what was the astonishment 

when Punchinello, taking advantage of the general commotion to 

attach, with wonderful skill, twelve hooks to the wigs of the acade- 
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micians, let fly the rest of his pigeons, which flew away, each one 

with its trophy. At this the Princess, who had remained grave until 

now, joined in the universal merriment, 

and began to laugh so heartily that it 

was necessary to hold her tight round 

the waist, as she could not stop. As 

to the King, he was so delighted that 

he scarce knew what he was doing, and 

he lost his senses so completely that he 

was seen to kiss one of the scullions, 

who happened to be passing just then ; 

in short, he had to be led away. Pigeons and wigs disappeared 

amongst the clouds, whilst the gfrand major-domo and the twelve 

professors, with their bare heads, ran home as fast as their legs 

could carry them, amidst the jeers of all the Neapolitan ragamuffins. 
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V. 

Third and Last Misfortune that happened to Lord Ernest— His Cold 
IN the Head and its Extraordinary Consequences. 

ALL the grandees and professors in the kingdom, however, 
considered themselves insulted by this insult to Lord Ernest's 
wig, and they repaired in consequence in sets of four, with long 
faces, to the palace, to ask for Punchinello's death. Having heard 
what they had to say, the King replied that they surely must be 
joking to wish to condemn the person to death that had saved 
his daughter, the Princess's life ; and that Lord Bugolin and the 
members of the Academy ought to be happy that they had been 
able to do something towards her happy recovery; but, however, 
the first that did not think so had only to speak, and he should 
be hanged without delay. 

Thereupon, the grandees and the professors turned tail, and 
departed in the same order that they had come in, each of them 
trying to see, by dint of squinting, if his face was not longer than 
usual. 

But the King, after having dismissed these gentlemen, called 
Punchinello to him, and showed himself to be a good politician by 
advising the latter to travel a little for the completion of his 
education. Punchinello understood that he wanted to rid himself 
of him, but was not at all sorry, as for some time he had thought 
that the Neapolitan Court, which was composed of so many silly 
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people, was no fitting theatre for his abilities. Besides this, he was 
so far advanced in all his studies, that his teachers could find nothing 
fresh to teach him ; indeed, he had made several scientific discoveries 
of which they had no idea In consequence, 
our hero, like many talented people, felt at- 
tracted towards France, so that when the King 
proposed to him that he should travel he made 
no objection, and arranged to set out in two 
days' time. 

The news of Punchinello's departure did 
not remain long a secret, and was received 
with intense delight by Lord Bugolin and 
the venerable academicians; indeed, to tell 

the truth, with the exception of the Princess, no one was very 
Sony to hear of the hunchback's proposed departure, and to learn 
that they were about to be delivered from the sense of fear that 
talent always exercises over people of weak understanding. But 
the people of Naples took quite another view of their favourite's 
intention of going away. " He is going away ! " one heard in the 
streets and squares, and shouted from door to 
door and window to window ; " he is going 
away ! he it is, that is the enemy of the wicked 
Bugolin ! the avenger of the people's wrongs ! 
Punchinello is going ! Let us drink to his 
health, and weep for his loss ! Lack-a-day, we 
are losing him for ever, our beloved hunch- 
back ! Let us drown our sorrows in wine, and 
enjoy ourselves ! Come ! bring your flutes, all of you ! Oh dear ! 
oh dear ! " 

So saying, the Neapolitan population began to laugh and cry, 
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rather like the sun in a storm. Lord Bugolin, being charged with 
the raising of taxes, oppressed the poor people terribly ; and as there 
is no greater consolation than laughing at those who make us suffer, 
they did not regret Punchinello without reason. 

As the latter was busy putting his few belongings together and 

packing his books, his guitar and his mathematical instruments, a 

deputation, composed of the poor of Naples and the market-women, 

was announced to him. He received them humbly, astonished at 

the honour they paid him. After a few words of regret, the orator 

of the deputation ended his speech by 

saying : " Yes, Master Punchinello, you 

do well to leave here, as you are able to 

do so; but we, dear friend, cannot leave, 

we have our children and we are old, 

and settled in this land to the end of our 

days. That is why we remain here, a 

prey to Lord Bugolin's cruelty, unless, 

indeed, you find some means of making 

him lose the good graces ol the King." 

*' Well, good people," said Punchinello, melted almost to tears, 

" I will think it over." At this, the deputation retired, rejoicing at 

the promise their favourite had made to them. 

Punchinello knew that the King pardoned any offence what- 
soever to the nobles except breaches of etiquette, for a short time 
before, BugoHn, having killed a man by beating him, received a full 
pardon from the King, who dismissed him with a pat on his cheek. 
The same day, however, a courtier, who, by mistake, had kept his 
hat on during the King's walk for the space of a seccmd, had beeo 
seized on the spot and decapitated. Consequently, the plan for 
disgracing Bugolin in the King's eyes was undoubtedly to cause him 
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to break some rule of Court etiquette. Unfortunately, no one 
understood the rules better than my Lord Ernest, and rather than 
err on this point he would have let you separate his soul from his 
body. This was the only branch he had ever been able to master 
(for most fools can only retain one thing at a time), but in this one 
particular study he had attained considerable proficiency. 

Still Punchinello did not despair of making him commit some 
unprecedented offence against the Court etiquette, thereby placing 
himself in an awkward predicament 

Now, you must know that Lord Bugolin was accustomed to 
take snuif copiously, and could not resist taking a pinch about every 
five minutea Punchinello laid his plans accordingly, and passed the 
night in mixing a powder, made from a peculiar plant that he had 
discovered during his botanical studies, with some snuff. The 
particular property of this plant was to give a violent cold in the 
head to whoever put it too near his nose, causing the unfortunate 
person to sneeze a number of times consecutively, and, if he tried 
to prevent himself, death ensued. Punchinello, after having mixed 
this powder with some snuff, put it into a snuff-box that closely 
resembled Lord Bugolin's. 

The next evening, Bugolin was in waiting on the King when 
he was going to bed, and his duty was to present His Majesty's 
night-shirt to him. But before Lord Ernest went upstairs to the 
King's apartment to perform this ceremony, his page took care to 
take his snuff-box out of his pocket, as Punchinello had requested. 
As soon as the major-domo arrived in the King's room he began 
hunting in the pocket of his doublet for his snuff-box, and not 
finding it there he ordered his page, who was waiting in the ante- 
room, to run and fetch it The latter met Punchinello on the stairs, 
who gave him the box with the mixed snuff and begged him not to 
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give it to his master until he was on the point of giving His Majesty 

his night-shirt. The page, suspecting some trick, took care to 

comply with the request, and waited in the ante-room, peeping all 
the time through the key-hole to see 
what was going on. As soon as he saw 
the King take off his stockings, he 
entered, pretended to be very much out 
of breath, and gave the major-domo the 
snuff-box, who had the royal night-shirt 
already in his hand. 

Without waiting an instant, BugoHn 

opened his beloved box, and took a pinch. The King now began 

to take off his day-shirt, and at that very moment, Punchinello's 

concoction beginning to take effect. Lord Bugolin sneezed, and then 

feeling the insatiable longing to blow his nose that the plant always 

produced, he searched hastily for his pocket-handkerchief. Not 

succeeding in finding it, and 

suffering agonies, he completely 

lost his senses, and, before he 

could collect himself, he blew his 

nose on the royal night-shirt 

" What !" cried His Majesty; 

"you are using your King's shirt 

instead of your handkerchief! " 
"Sire," began Bugolin; but 

he was overcome by a new 

sneezing fit, that alarmed all 

spectators. 

"What! Ernest! Lord Bugolin! sir!" screamed the King, 

who was waiting impatiently for his night-shirt ; but my lord, who 
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had completely lost his senses by this time, poked the shirt into his 
own pocket. 

"Give me another shirt!" roared the King, "and arrest this 
villain ; this good-for-nothing scoundrel ! — for 
he deserves no other name." 

" Sire, sire ! " began Bugolin ; but the King 
"Would listen to no excuses. 

"What is the meaning of all this ? How 
dare you behave like this in my presence I " 

But, alas ! an event now occurred that Punchinello had not fore- 
seen, which placed him in as dangerous a predicament as the major- 
domo had been in a second before. The King, who was much 
addicted to taking snuff, put his hand, without knowing it, into 
Bugolin's fatal snuff-box, which was still open in the latter's hand. 
His Majesty took a good pinch, and a violent explosion ensued, 
that quite terrified His Royal Highness. Having no handkerchief at 



hand he was compelled, like Lord Ernest, to use the shirt that he 
had just taken off instead. 

This occurrence was, of course, ample justification for Bugolin, 
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and Punchinello, who had rushed to the spot in company with the 
rest of the inmates of the palace, saw that he was lost. "Sire," 
cried he, not wishing to allow any blame to fall upon his fellow-page, 
" Sire, I am alone guilty ! " 

" Hang the villain this instant," cried the monarch, between 
two sneezes, " and send his parents away from the palace, and drown 
his donkey without more ado." 



HOW PUNCHINELLO DESTROYED AN ENGUSH ARMY, 



VI. 

How Punchinello Dbstrovbd an Armt of a Husdred Thousand English, 
WITHOUT Wasts of Powdkr— He Quits Naples and Italy. 

THE King ordered that Punchinello's execution should take 
place immediately, by torch-light ; as the death of the traitor 
who had wounded the royal dignity 
so mortally could not possibly be de- 
layed. Without further loss of time, 
a scaffold was erected in the court- 
yard, and the royal guards drawn up 
in line all around. The crowd re- 
mained behind, dumb with grief, and 
upon the balcony of the palace the 
King and Lord Bugolin were stationed 
to enjoy the cruel spectacle. The ex- 
ecutioner had already put the rope 
round poor Punchinello's neck, and 
was ascending the ladder. 

" Now then," cried the King, giving the signal. 

At this moment a voice was heard among the crowd, and a 
horseman all covered with dust stopped under the King's balcony. 

" Sire," said he, " I bring you news that your army has been 
cut to pieces by the English. Lord Hureluberlu, at the head of a 
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hundred thousand men, is marching on Naples, and will be before 
the walls by to-morrow evening." 

The bearer of these evil tidings had scarcely finished speaking 
before all the halberdiers of the King's guard ran away in a pani<i 
as fast as their legs could carry them. 



"Alas!" said the King, "all my soldiers have fled^ and I have 
not a single one to send against the enemy. Who will deliver me 
and my people from the massacre that I feel sure awaits us this 
very day, for I already see the sun rising ? " 

" I will deliver you," cried Punchinello, " that is to say, if you 
don't have me hanged," 

These words were received with cries of joy by the multitude ; 
the King descended hastily from his balcony, and running to Punchi- 
nello, he embraced him, humbly asking his pardon for the past ; after 
this His Majesty commanded everyone to obey my Lord Punchinello 
the whole day, as if the latter were king. 

Punchinello no sooner received his liberty than he ordered all 
the looking-glasses in the town to be brought to him; even the 
smallest pocket looking-glasses were to come with the mirrors, large 
and small, round and square. Then, having inquired what way the 
English were likely to come, he had all the glasses taken out of the 
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town and put along the high walls that faced that part of the country. 

There were so many that they covered over a mile of the ramparts, 
and they were put so close 
together that you could not 
possibly get your little finger 
in between any of them, no 
matter how small your hand 
might be. After having seen 
his extraordinary orders ex- 

. — — -^ — ^^ - ' " -^ — - i* ecuted, Punchinello had a 

million candles, which were 

quite ready for lighting, placed along the edge of the moat, which 

was very wide at that side of the town, just in front of the looking- 
glasses. These preparations completed, Punchinello held himself in 

readiness on the ramparts, in company 

with thirty other persons, who were 

to light the candles as soon as the 

enemy should be seen approaching. 
Just as night was closing in, the 

formidable English army stationed 

itself in good order on the heights, 

and, as they expected a battle shortly, 

they halted in order to rest a little. 

Lord Hureluberlu, the English 

general, called for his telescope, and 

having placed it in the direction of 

what he thought was Naples, he 

began to look through it industri- 
ously. Unfortunately, as it was night, he could not see anything. 
Punchinello that moment gave the signal to his men on the walls 
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to light their candles with the aid of their long poles, as he knew by 
the noise that the enemy was approaching. Seeing this sudden 
illumination, the English general called loudly for his lieutenant 

" Come here, Colin Tampon," said he ; " there is the enemy 
lighting the beacons." 

"So they are," said Colin Tampon; "I see the Neapolitan 
army." 

What the lieutenant saw, however, was nothing but his own 
comrades, who were reflected in the 
mirrors, with which the walls were 
covered, by the light of the candles. 

" Upon my soul ! " replied Lord Hure- 
luberlu, looking through his telescope with 
energy, " what a number of them there 
is! What astonishes me is that such a 
large army does not make more noise. 
What order ! what discipline ! But, dear 
me, what is that ? Why, the rogue of a 
general is looking at me through his 

:==^- =^JL, telescope ! The villain has presumed to 

dress like I do I How ugly he is I " 
The man that Lord Hureluberlu took for the Neapolitan general 
was, as you have no doubt guessed, no other than himself. 

" What, my lord ! " said the lieutenant, Colin Tampon, " what 
was that you were saying? The general that is looking at us is 
like me ! " 

"No, no, he is like me!" cried Lord Hureluberlu, as soon as 
he had taken the telescope from his lieutenant 

" Dear me, I tell you he is like me," repeated Colin Tampon, 
with warmth. 
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" Like you, you impudent villain ! " replied the other, drawing 
his sword. 

In short, I don't know what would have been the end of this 
strange dispute, if Punchinello and his thirty assistants had not begun 
at this moment to shout and blow their trumpets. 

"Attention! to arms!" cried the EngHsh general, forgetting 
his private quarrel. " The enemy is moving to battle, comrades ! 
come on ! " And seeing the reflection of his own army, marching, 
in the looking-glasses, " They are coming," said he ; " don't you see 
them ! Forward ! advance ! blow your trumpets ! " 

After this, the whole English cavalry," followed by the infantry, 
hastened in the direction of the town. The nearer they got to it, 
the more distinct was the reflection in the looking-glasses, and the 
closer the enemy appeared. On they went, quicker and quicker, 
frightening themselves with the very yells and shouts that they made 
to terrify the enemy. On, on they go, and imagine they have 
reached their foes, when horses, cavalry, infantry, tumbling over 
each other, begin to flght, and finally disappear in the moats, which 
were full of water. 

The hundred thousand English all perished there, and you can 
imagine the reception that the inhabitants 
of Naples greeted Punchinello with when 
he came down from the ramparts. " There 
he is ! there he is ! our deliverer ! our 
saviour! the gallant Lord Punchinello!" 
cried they ; " blessings rest on him for 
ever ! " 

However, the King, at the sight of 
Punchinello's triumph, felt very jealous, and only thanked him 
ooldly for his services. Then, retiring with Bugolin, the two made 
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a plot to take away Punchinello's life the next day, by mixing poison 
with one of hts favourite dishes, namely, with some cream flavoured 
with chocolate. 

Fortunately, the Princess, the King's daughter, heard through 
the wall what threatened the page to whom she owed her life. She 
hastened to his room, and communicated everything to him. Punchi- 
nello, wounded to the quick at such ingratitude, let fall a tear on the 
Princess's hand, which she seemed in no wise to resent ; then, only 
stopping to embrace his parents, and give his beloved donkey a kiss, 
he took a passage on board a Spanish vessel that was on the point 
of sailing for Marseilles. 



DREADFUL DANGKR OF PUNCHINELLO, 



VII. 

The Dreadfui. Danger which menaced Punchinello during h4s Journey — 
How HE Escaped it— His Interview with a Turkish Pirate. 

THE crew on board the Spanish ship not having the same 
grounds for respecting Punchinello as the people of Naples, 
did not fail to amuse themselves over his 
humps. The Captain, who was very ignorant 
of his own trade, and, like all fools, a bad wit, 
did not allow such a good opportunity for a 
joke to slip, and asked Punchinello if he did 
not wish to get rid of his luggage, pointing to 
the hump on his back. 

Punchinello answered, laughing, that he 
was accustomed never to part with it. The 
Captain replied by telling him that he was right _ 

to go to France, as handsome men were much 

thought of there, and he was sure to make some princess fall in love 
with him. Punchinello, a little annoyed, answered that he was not 
going on that account, but because he had heard that there people 
who made game of their neighbours' infirmities were thought 
nothing of He then turned his back on him, and left him looking 
rather abashed. 

But the next day, early in the morning, Punchinello came on 
deck to see the sun rise, and found himself face to face with the 
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Captain. The latter, however, told him to go back to bed, as he 
interfered with the sailors' work, and pushed him away roughly. 

Punchinello replied politely that his intention was not to be in 
anyone's way, but rather to lend a helping hand ; and to prove the 
truth of this, he announced that preparations ought to be made at 
once for the storm that was gathering in the distance. 

" Well, that is a joke," said the Captain ; '* he wants to teach me 
my own trade." 

" Very good, sir ; you will certainly be drowned if you do not 
take care," said Punchinello, turning towards his cabin. 

The Captain did nothing but laugh at Punchinello's prediction, 
and he was laughing with his crew over the funny little hunchback 
when, the wind changing suddenly, the sky became black, the waves 
grew larger, and the ship commenced dancing like a niarionnette. 
Punchinello now came back, and approaching the Captain, who was 
trembling at the prospect of the storm — for those who are insolent 
to persons weaker than themselves are always cowards — he said to 
him calmly : — 

" I told you, sir, that you would be drowned." 

The Captain, furious, instead of attending to the management of 
his ship, thought only of revenging himself on Punchinello for the 
humiliating position in which the latter had placed him. 

" You demon ! " cried he, " if I am going to be drowned you 
shall be so first. And you must be a wizard to have foretold this 
storm, when I, who have been a sailor for five-and-twenty years, 
could not see it. My friends," continued he, addressing his frightened 
crew, " it is the hunchback who has brought the storm : he's a 
wizard ; let us throw him into the sea." 

*' Let us throw him overboard," replied the crew. 

Immediately poor Punchinello was lifted up and held between 
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the sky and the sea. In this terrible situation he did not lose his 

presence of mind. 

" Mercy On you, my good people," said he, " you will not have 
long to rejoice over my death, for 
I see someone coming who will 
avenge me before long." 

All eyes were turned in the 
direction which Punchinello had 
indicated, and he was answered 
with a cry of terror, for about a 
mile off the fire of the cannons of 
a Turkish privateer was to be seen. 
" Merciful heavens ! " cried the 

Captain, " we shall all be impaled ! " So saying, he rolled about the 

deck weeping. 

" You have a very cowardly captain, comrades," said Punchinello. 

" As 1 happen to know the Turkish language perfectly, I shall be 

able to save you from the clutches 

of the pirates, without a gun being 

fired." 

At these words the crew sur- 
rounded him, and begged that he 

would overlook the past, and not 

abandon so many poor men, many 

of whom were fathers of families, 

to the cruelty of the Turks. As 

to the Captain, they bound him 

hand and foot, and entreated Punchinello to take the place of the 

cowardly creature. Thus it is that merit and learning always find 

their right place in this world, and obtain justice in^the end. All 
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Punchinello asfced was that the Captain might be sent K> the bottom 
of the hold, where no one would hear his groans ; after which he 
— withdrew to his cabin and dressed himself 

like a Turk, which gave him the most 
extraordinary appearance j'ou can imagine. 
He then got into a small boat and hastened 
towards the pirate's vessel, which was only 
a few yards off. I must tell you, however, 
that Punchinello had saturated his gar- 
ments with a strong and disagreeable 
odour, that he had obtained from the juice 
of a sickly plant. Indeed,the sight of hi s 
appearance alone was enough to disgust. 

In this guise did Don Punchinello 

approach the Turkish vessel, and was 

"'■"'' ~ hoisted on board. At the sight of this 

mountebank, or on account of the horrible odour he emitted, the 

pirates showed much surprise, and could not resist holding their noses. 

" It is nothing," said Punchindlo, and passing along he was 

conducted to the Pacha who commanded 

the privateer. 

"Salamalek, Lord Pacha," said 
Punchinello, expressing himself in the 
Turkish language. 

" By Mahomet," murmured the 
Pacha, "what a disgusting odour!" 

" It really is nothing," said Punchi- 
nello. *' Friend Pacha, I was a prisoner of those miserable Span- 
iards, whose ship I trust you will soon take possession of. I had 
the good fortune to make my escape, and " 
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" But," interrupted the Pacha, " brother hunchback, whatever is 
this diabolical smell ? " 

" I assure you it really is nothing," said Punchinello ; " as I said, 
I had the good luck to escape " 

" But ! " interrupted the Pacha again, " you smell horribly." 

" It is nothing," said Punchinello .again. " I escaped, and I 
hope " 



" By my beard," cried the Pacha, " between you and me, young 
man, you infect the place ! " 

" It is absolutely nothing," continued Punchinella 

"What! nothing?" cried the Pacha; "there is no bearing it! 
you poison the whole ship ! " 

" It is nothing, my lord," replied Punchinello. " It is only the 
plague." 

" The plague ! " cried the Pacha, rising hastily and covering up 
his nose, as best he could, " The plague ! " 

" Yes, my lord," said Punchinello, " it is only the plague? and 
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nothing more, I assure you. The Spanish crew is dying of it, and 
you will have no trouble in taking their vessel *' 

" By the prophet ! " cried the Pacha, " I will take neither her nor 
you, you demon ! get along, this minute ! throw him into his boat ! 
the imp has the plague ! let us get away as fast as we can. Friends, 
they have all got the plague ! " 

The Pacha had not said this before Punchinello was back to his 
own quarters, where he was received with transports of delight, for 
the pirates had already fled, and were soon out of sight. 

When Punchinello, after a good passage, had conducted his 
crew to Marseilles, these good people, who had had time to discover 
his kindness of heart as well as his talent, did not part from him 
without shedding tears. 




REAPPEARANCE OF THE BIG BLACK CAT. 



Reappearance of the Bio Black Cat— Punchinello's Journbt— 
What Happehkd to Him in a Forest in Beance. 

DIRECTLY he landed, Punchinello sought for a horse to take 
him to Paris, at which place he was impatient to arrive. In 
the same inn where he himself had put up, he found a good animal, 
which seemed full of spirit, and which was an excellent galloper. 



Whilst Punchinello was busy in the courtyard purchasing his 
horse, a big black cat came and rubbed itself against his legs, mewing 
softly. 

" Does that splendid cat belong to you ? " inquired he of the 
host 
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" Yes, Stranger," replied the host, who was called Cascaillon, and 
looked rather sullen. 

" He is a fine one," said Punchinello. 

" He is the best of all my postilions," added Cascaillon, winking, 
and rattling the money, which Punchinello had just given him, in the 
pockets of his jacket. 

" My good man," replied Punchinello, " you seem a sharp 
fellow, explain yourself." 

" I must tell you," answered Cascaillon, " that this cat here knows 
the way to Paris as well as anyone ; and I have given him as guide 
to several travellers, who were very pleased to have him." 

"Ho, ho! I shall take him with me 
then, if that is the case, just to find out 
what a rogue you are, my fine fellow." 

He then paid for the cat as he had 
done for the horse, mounted the latter, 
and one, two, three, and away. 

He had no sooner gone than Cas- 
caillon burst out laughing, and seated himself on a bench before his 
door, holding his sides. 

However, Punchinello galloped at full speed towards Paris, and 
was much astonished to see the big cat run on before him with 
marvellous rapidity. " Well, this certainly is a queer sort of 
animal ! " But his surprise soon changed to uneasiness, when he 
observed that the speed of the cat was rapidly increasing, and that 
his horse was following it, as if inspired similarly. Punchinello tried 
to moderate the rate of his steed, but soon found that it was only 
trouble thrown away. The cat and the horse both seemed to have 
gone mad. Soon our horseman saw trees, houses, towns, church 
steeples, and astonished travellers pass before him vaguely as if he 
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were in a dream. "Stop! stop!" cried everyone he met on the 
road ; but before anyone could do anything, cat, horse, and rider 
were out of sight. " It is the devil ! " cried the townsfolk. " I am 
glad I have seen him." 

" Merciful heavens ! " cried Punchinello. '* Friend puss ! good 
creature ! are we not going to have some dinner somewhere ? What 
is the matter with you ? Where are you going at this rate } You 
are a little too frolicsome! Whoa! Faith! my clothes are all 
falling off me ! " But this discourse only spurred on the cat, and 
Punchinello continued in this manner to fly through the air, holding 
himself on one side to be able to breathe. However, I will now 
relate the end of this astonishing journey. When night came on, the 
cat, the horse, and Punchinello were still going at the same rate 
through a dark forest of chestnuts, when all at once the whole 
cavalcade sank into the earth, and disappeared as if enchanted. 
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IX. 

The People in whose Company Punchihello found Himself. 

1"^HERE was in this forest of chestnuts, just in the place where 
Punchinello had been swallowed up, a trap fixed in the middle 
on a movable cross-beam, so that at the least touch the trap gave 
way and turned quickly round. 
Consequently it sufficed to tread on 
one end of it to find oneself instan- 
taneously, head downwards, under 
the earth. 

Punchinello and his horse now 
found themselves, with their feet in 
the air, in the midst of about thirty 
persons of the most forbidding ap- 
pearance possible. Besides having 
large felt hats, with feathers that 
reached to their moustaches, they 
were buried as far as their waists in 
the most extraordinary boots ever 
seen. Their faces matched their garments and were equally war- 
like, the whole company being lighted up by about twenty torches. 

"Good day, friends," cried Punchinello, arriving head first in 
the midst of this pleasant society. 
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"Hurrah! welcome! Lord Punchinello," replied the thieves, 
laughing, for such these curious personages were. The one that 
seemed the chief now approached Punchinello ; his name was Ron- 
flard, and half of his face was covered by a black plaster. Not 
content, however, with this decoration, this ferocious creature had a 
most ridiculous-looking nose, the description of which will come in 
its right place. 

" Lord Punchinello," said Captain Ronflard, " we have need in 
our company of an inventive spirit : we 
already know your reputation, and that 
is why I sent my big cat Gris-gris, who 
is a bit of a magician, to Marseilles, and 
Cascaillon, who is also one of us, as I 
wanted you brought to our abode. I 
hope you will consent to remain with 
us ; for, if you refuse, I am afraid I shall 
be forced to put you in a pot and boil 
you alive." 

" I understand, and I know I should 
not be worth much boiled," said Punchinello ; " therefore I am, body 
and soul, entirely at your service, sirs." 

" In that case," said Ronflard, " follow us." 

The thieves, having quitted the little platform that was just 
under the trap-door, commenced to descend further underground 
by means of a staircase that was so steep that Punchinello had diffi- 
culty in standing upright. Arrived at the bottom of these steps, 
which were five hundred feet long, Punchinello, giving his arm to 
Captain Ronflard, entered a row of caverns, where the sun's rays 
never penetrated, and which were lighted day and night by lamps 
suspended from the roof. Here it was that this troop of robbers 
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dwell and consumed the fruits of their expeditions. Punchinello, in 
spite of the kindnesses heaped upon him, perceived that he was 
narrowly watched, and that it was no use dreaming of escaping 
from this horrible place by ordinary means if he wished to come off 
alive. He consequently passed the night in concocting a plan of 
escape that was perhaps a little bold, but he was resolved to brave 
a thousand deaths to save himself from his fate. 

The Captain departed the very evening of Punchinello's arrival. 



taking a dozen men with him ; and as our hero thought the oppor- 
tunity too good to be lost, he did not wish to defer his bold attempt. 
The next day, as soon as they were up, the brigands, having 
carefully placed Punchinello in the midst of them, sat down with 
their elbows on the table to eat and drink. Punchinello, as soon as 
he saw them getting a little lively, said, laughing : " Comrades, what 
a jolly life you lead down here ; but I confess that after all these good 
things I can't help regretting the delightful amusement that always 
enchanted the Neapolitan Court after dinner." 
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" What was it ? " cried the whole band at once. 
" I am alluding," said Punchinello, " to the amusement that is 
so general in the Russian mountains. It consists, as you no doubt 
know, in descending a steep hill in little sledges, going one after the 
other, and running on rails. Nothing would be easier than to 
arrange the same sort of thing on the slope that 1 descended yester- 
day evening to get here." 

" That is the thing to suit us exactly," cried the brigands on all 
sides, and getting up from the table. " What a sharp fellow this 
hunchback is ! Friends, to work at once ! 
Help us, Punchinello! We shall be en- 
joying this sort of exercise before two 
hours are over." 

They all set to work at once, with 
hatchet, -hammer, and saw, to construct 
litde wheels, on which they fixed old 
packing cases to form sledges, and rails 
on which these lovely vehicles were to 
run. Punchinello went first to one, then 

to another, giving advice, and a? soon as no one saw him, he could 
not resist cutting a caper, and rubbing his hands with hopeful 
delight. 

Soon all was ready. Each of the twenty brigands got into his 
own sledge, upon the platform that was just at the top of the stair- 
case underneath the trap-door in the forest. According to Punchi- 
nello's advice, and to give more splendour to the scene, the roof and 
the walls had been illuminated by a number of torches and candles, 
so that the whole place resembled the palace of fairies. 

Punchinello asked, as a favour, if he might be allowed to remain 
at the bottom of the staircase to have a good view of the per- 
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formance. His desire was gratified at once; indeed, he was asked 
to give the signal of departure by clapping his hands three times. 
This he did with intense pleasure, and the twenty sledges set off, 
descending the slope with terrible rapidity : but, lo and behold ! as 
soon as they reached the middle of their course, and were going at 
full speed, Punchinello drew a huge skewer, about thirty feet long, 
from behind his back, and held the point towards the tops of the 
sledges, which were descending with immense rapidity. Horror was 
depicted on the faces of the brigands at the prospect of being im- 
paled. Their cries were piteous, 
and they moved from side to side 
in their sledges, unable to get out 
without being dashed to pieces, 
such was the terrible speed at 
which they were going. However, 
whether they would or no, they 
were obliged to fall upon the 
skewer. They went rolling down 
zigzag; the first brigand arrived 
like lightning, and thirty feet of 
steel went through his body. The 
others, seeing their comrade's fate, 
made ugly grimaces, as*you may imagine, but there was no alterna- 
tive. They came rolling down, and were impaled one after the 
other : a horrible death, but a fitting end to their guilty lives. 

Punchinello, after this exploit, did not await the return of 
Captain RonBard. He put the skewer, with his extraordinary game, 
on a cart that he found in the caverns, harnessed six horses to it, and 
taking the first beaten path that he saw at the edge of the forest, he 
arrived in less than two hours at the town of Chartres. 
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X. 

The Surprise that awaited Punchinello in the Capital of Beauce. 

AT the noise of the conqueror's cart on the pavement of Chartres, 
the inhabitants were soon at their windows ; but they only 
stayed there to see Punchinello and his singular equipage, with the 
skewer of brigands that he had stuck up in front like a standard. 
From the windows the townsfolk jumped down into the street, and all 
the loungers in the town — ^which was one of the idlest in the world — 
arrived with Don Punchinello in the square before the town belfrj-. 

Punchinello explained his adventure in few words, and those 
who at first had been inclined to laugh at his funny appearance, now 
begged to be allowed to kiss his coat-tails, and shake hands with 
him ; for not a night passed but what the inhabitants of Chartres 
had to complain of the ferocity of the band of robbers that Punchi- 
nello had just exterminated. Sometimes they used to steal a clock 
out of a clock tower, sometimes a cannon from the arsenal, sometimes 
a fully-equipped gendarme was carried off by them, and all this in 
spite of the most vigilant watch. 

Punchinello, overwhelmed by the gratitude of the people, in- 
quired the address of the magistrate, to whom he wished to give a 
full account of all that had passed. The crowd, however, having 
unharnessed his horses, was desirous of dragging him to his 
destination. 
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Directly Punchinello entered the low room where the magistrate 
awaited him, he was almost dazed at recognising in the nose of this 
official the counterpart of the one he had seen the night before on 
Captain Ronflard's face. Indeed, such a nose was not to be seen 
everyday, or easily forgotten when once seen. Its length was so 
great that it made its appearance, §o to speak, about a quarter of an 
hour before its owner. It stretched straight out like a staff, or a cannon 
on its carriage, or the shaft of a carriage, and at the point was a 



large wart, looking like a scout, with three red hairs that rose upwards 
like a plume. 

It would have been quite impossible for two such noses to have 
existed on the face of the earth ; and Punchinello did not deceive 
himself, for, in spite of the absence of the plaster that had covered 
Captain Ronflard's eye the night before, he understood at once that 
the magistrate, by a bold appropriation of two offices, united the 
functions of a justice with his horrible trade of chief of a band of 
robbers. It was no longer surprising, consequently, that the efforts 
of the police of Chartres, headed by this dishonest magistrate, to 
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take the band of which he himself was the Captain, had all been 
unsuccessful 

Notwithstanding, Punchinello, with great self-command, pre- 
tended not to have recognised Ronflard in his magistrate's robes, 
which greatly enchanted the latter. He had the account of 
Punchinello's escape related to him, and caressing his big cat that 
was purring by his side, he complimented Punchinello upon his 
courage, and begged him to sup with him. 
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PUMCHIMKLLO'S EhCOOHTKR IK THE PRISON— THB DBVIL'S TAII— A MODE OF 

Escape hitherto unknown. 

"C'UP with you, Magistrate!" said Punchinello, casting side 

kI3 glances at the ready-laid table, on which smoked a ragout 

that looked very good, a home-made pie, and at three dusty bottles 

standing on either side of iL Alas, my friends ! it is in vain to try to 



hide the defect that blemished our hero's character. I must confess 
— and perhaps his liking for sweetmeats has already made you 
suspicious — that Punchinello was as fond of good living as he was 
of doing good. This supper that the magistrate offered him was, of 
course, a great temptation, particularly as the good fare was set 
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before him at a time when his appetite was sharpened by the fatigue 
of his exploits. 

" Willingly," said he to the pretended magistrate ; and forgetting 
all prudence, Pimchinello took his seat between Captain Ronflard 
and the soot-coloured cat. 

What passed at this supper was never quite cleared up, as 
Punchinello confessed that he did not know himself; some, indeed, 
have concluded that he took so much to drink that he lost his senses 
We should be grieved if this turned out to have been the case, on 
account of his reputation. What is known for certain is, that waking 
up the next morning, Punchinello found himself reposing upon some 
straw in a damp place, where the light of day only penetrated with 
difficulty through a narrow opening. He did not require to reflect 
long to come to the conclusion that he was in prison, and that he had 
been sent there by the false magistrate, who did not wish to have 
him as a witness to his crimes. He then began to think that very 
possibly he would never see the sun or the country -again, and, like a 
dream, the bright little house that his father and mother lived in, 
situated in the midst of a grove of lemon trees, passed before him, 
and the remembrance of the affectionate leave-taking, and the look 
of regret that his donkey had given him when he said good-bye to 
him for ever, brought tears into his eyes. 

" Who is that that is complaining over there ? " said a voice 
suddenly, quite close to Punchinello. 

" It is the poor son of a fisherman," replied he, with a sigh, 
** who is deformed in front and behind, and who is quite disgusted 
with all glory." 

" What do you mean by that ? " replied the voice. 

'• Alas," answered Punchinello, " I wished to efface the disgrace 
of my birth by my learning and talent^ but now I find I have obtained 
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entrance to palaces, and have had intercourse with the great ones of 
this earth, all to no purpose ; injustice and hatred have driven me 
back. But who are you, poor creature ? " 

" I am the Goodman Patience," re- 
plied the voice, " and my trade is to show 
marionnettes gratis to amuse poor people 
and little children. I am waiting till the 
world becomes better, which it surely will, 
to find something mor& useful to do 
Until then I laugh at it upon my little 
stage. It is by so doing that I have 
aroused the hatred of this wicked magis- 
trate" 

"By my wig " cried Punchinello; but he was cruelly cut short 

by the prison door groaning on its rusty hinges, and the magistrate 
entered quickly, followed by his black cat. By the light of a torch 
carried by the turnkey, the fell Ronflard read to the prisoners their 
sentence, in which they were con- 
demned to be hanged in an hour's 
time, imder pretext that they had 
belonged to the band of robbers. 

When Punchinello wished to 
remonstrate !^^nst this gross in- 
justice, the magistrate withdrew, 
grinning. Punchinello, enraged, 
noticed the big cat that was going 
out after its master, and shut the 
door with such violence that the 
tail of this diabolical animal was cut clean off at the root Imme> 
diately it was trajisformed into an enormously long rope, twisted 
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round and round, and ending in a pale red-coloured tuft which 
smelt strongly of sulphur. Here is a picture of it. 

"Oh, look!" said Punchinello, hold- 
ing this extraordinary tail in his hand. 
" Do you think, friend Patience, that we 
ought to wait here till they come to fetch 
us for the execution ? " 

" I would much rather not," replied 
Patience ; " hut what shall we do ? " 

" Well," said Punchinello, " I have 
strong reasons for suspecting that this tail 
is first cousin to that of the devil, if not it 
Now, I saw once in an old book, that the 
devil, when he travels, has nothing but 
his tail to ride upon, and that he only 
has to mention where he wants to go and 
he is carried there immediately." 

"Well, let us try, dear sir," said 
Patience. "Let us avail ourselves of the 

arms the evil one furnishes us with to fight him. Without doubt 
we have a right ; besides we have no 
choice." 

Without more discussion, Punchi- 
nello mounted the tail, of which he held 
the tuft as a bridle, whilst the worthy 
Patience placed himself behind him. 
" Are you ready ? " cried Punchinello ; 
"good, we shall see what we shall see. 
One, two, three, and away to Paris ! " 

The magistrate, accompanied by the executioner, entered that 
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very instant, and was petrified at seeing the two prisoners dis- 
appearing up the chimney : indeed, the three red hairs on his nose 
turned white with the shock. 



XII. 

FUNCHIHKIXO IN THX ChAUPS-ELYSEES— WBV THIS HISTORY, IN 

Order to be True, never Finishes. 

PUNCHINELLO had hardly time to realise that he was 
travelling than he himself was set down, with his companion, 
in the middle of the Champs- Elys^es. It was on a beautiful day in 
Spring, about noon. This gay 
promenade, animated by merry 
children's voices, the singing of 
strolling musicians, and the 
shouts of jugglers, offered a 
spectacle of unmitigated pleasure. 
" Well," said Punchinello, 
" this would be a nice place 
to pass one's days in, far from 
kings and major-domos and 
magistrates." 

" Well, my good sir, what is 
there to prevent you ? " said the worthy Patience, winking at him. 

" Why," answered Punchinello, " I have not a farthing in my 
pocket, all my luggage was left at Chartres, and I have the mis- 
fortune to prefer eating well rather than not at alL" 
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" Listen," replied Patience, " I have an idea in my head, and I 
think it is a good one. I will establish my little theatre here, and if 
you will consent to appear as an actor it cannot fail to prosper. There 
is no question but that your wit, added to your funny appearance (I 
ask your pardon for so saying), will attract numbers of spectators." 

"Well, perhaps so," said Punchinello, "and I confess that I 
thought of that myself. As I have only found envy and malice 
amongst the great, what better use could I make of the wit that God 
has given me than to employ it in amusing poor people, who have 
but little money to spend on amusement, and little children, who are 
always innocent and good. I am poor myself and of lowly rank, and 
the wickedness of men, all powerful as it is, will not allow me, I well 
see, to put myself in a position to relieve those who suffer. In the 
meantime I will give them all that the good God has placed at 
my command. I will make them laugh, and I will bring roses to the 
cheeks of all the sweet little children that pass, for in so doing I shall 
reap a blessing." 

" That's it exactly," said the worthy Patience. '* To-morrow you 
must make your appearance. '* 

" One thing, please," returned Punchinello. " I have a condition 
to make, and that is, that one of your actors is to be dressed up as 
the magistrate, so that I may belabour him as much as I like, in 
remembrance of Chartres." 

" Dear me, with all my heart," cried Patience ; " and I should 
have proposed it myself, if you had not done so." 

The next day Punchinello appeared before the public. I leave 
you to imagine the effect he produced, when, for the first time the 
wonderful performance we now call " Punch and Judy" was given. 
His funny appearance, his two humps, his peculiar chin, his hoarse 
voice that really was very attractive, and the skilful way in which he 
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managed his stick, all excited admiration. But the enthusiasm 
pissed all limits when the magistrate, coming on furious, the follow- 
ing dialogue took place between Punchinello and that officer: — 

Magistrate. What's your name ? 
Punchinello. The same as my father's. 
Magistrate. And what was your father's name ? 
Punchinello. The same as mine. 



Magistrate. Impudent fellow! will you tell me your name ? 

Punchinello {showing his stick). And will you tell me the 
name of this } 

Magistrate. That's a stick. 

Punchinello (hitting Aim). Good gracious ! a stick ! it's a 
flute! 

Magistrate. Oh, oh ! very well, it's a flute. 
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PuNCHiNELLO {kitting Aim). A flute, you miserable wretch. 
Don't you see it's a trumpet ? 

Magistrate. Oh, oh ! help ! mercy ! Very well, it's a trumpet. 

Punchinello {beating him). A trumpet! What impudence! 
It is a harpsichord. 

Magistrate. Oh ! yes, yes ! it is a harpsichord. 

Punchinello {beating him still more). No ; 'pon my soul, it's a 
stick. {To the audience.) Ladies and gentlemen, that's the way to 
be always in the right. 

In short, Punchinello was so pleased with the goodwill of the 
public, and his pleasant quarters in the Champs Elys^es, after such 
stirring adventures, that he resolved to remain there, and seems to 
enjoy perpetual youth. 

Every evening, after his performance is over, he mounts the 
devil's tail, which he carefully preserves, and journeys to Naples to 
wish his parents good-night It was during one of these nocturnal 
excursions that he took it into his head to remind the good people of 
Naples of his existence, and to ridicule the nobles, who had treated 
him so badly. With this intention he repaired to one of the most 
frequented theatres in Naples, covered his face with a mask, and got 
upon the stage between the acts. Everyone thought that one of 
the actors of the company had dressed like Punchinello, but none 
imagined that it could be our hero himself. However, the emotion 
this apparition elicited was none the less great. The universal 
excitement reached the climax when Punchinello began to speak, and 
he was buried by a shower of bouquets. The next day everyone 
was repeating the witty sayings of the mysterious stranger, to the 
intense displeasure of the courtiers and academicians, against whom 
they were directed. Encouraged by this success, Punchinello showed 
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himself every evening to the people of Naples in this manner, and used 
to joke at their enemies' expense. This is the reason that he has main- 
tained an unparalleled popularity in Italy to this day, although he 
has always remained faithful to his adopted country, and does not 
forget the happy hours he has spent there. Only once Father 
Patience did not see him come back at the usual time, and for a 
fortnight he did not appear in the little theatre in the Champs- 
Elys6es. All the little children in Paris went into mourning. " Where 
was he ? " was the question one heard on all sides. "At Naples, no 
doubt." " What was he doing there ? What business detained him ?" 
What it really was we can only conjecture, as Punchinello always 
kept silent on this subject. However, when he returned it was 
noticed that, in spite of his natural high spirits, he was subject to 
fits of melancholy, and a wrinkle, the result of some ill-treatment, 
robbed his forehead of its serenity ; indeed, sometimes he yas seen 
to wipe away a tear in secret, which was a sad contrast to his lively 
gestures. Everything, in fact, in the person of Punchinello indicated 
that he was no longer a child, but that he had reached man's estate 
through the general door — that of Misfortune. 

From this day Punchinello insisted upon another character, 
dressed as a woman, appearing at the little theatre, and receiving 
some of the beatings so freely showered on the Magistrate's head. 
Such a fancy is rather surprising, as Punchinello was not at all 
deficient in gallantry; and resentment for some love trouble seems 
the only cause capable of explaining such an unchivalrous pro- 
ceeding. 

A Neapolitan professor has told me, and I am disposed to 
agree with him, that it is a fact that Punchinello was detained at 
Naples for a fortnight by a love affair, of which the young Colum- 
bine, daughter of old Pantaloon, was the object She remained 
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immovable as a rock to the sighs and even to the serenades of poor 
Punchinello, and, as a climax, had shown in his presence a marked 



preference for Pierrot, whose pallor she thought interesting, and then 
for Harlequin, whose bright colours she said announced robust 
health. But why did Punchinello fall in love with such a capricious 
girl ? My friends, I cannot tell you. 



Here ends all that we are allowed to relate concerning Punchi- 
nello. As he goes on with his own history every day in the open air. 
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it would be unkind as well as foolish not to allow him to relate his 
own concerns. The first fine day, therefore, I advise you to go and 
see him, and you are sure to meet me there. 



TOM THUMB. 



1 the days of King 
an honest woman 
nd as good as she 
le consisted in a 
large, and a cow. 
I as honest as she, 
I and worked in it 
istriously, besides 
v's milk was so 
lat they lived con- 
, or very nearly so, 
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in their little cottage. I say nearly so, because there was some- 
thing wanting, which prevented their happiness from being perfect 
" What are we working for ? " said they, " and who will inherit our 
cottage ? " 

" Who will work in our field, when we are old ? " exclaimed the 
husband sometimes. " Who will take the cow's milk to the town ? " 
said the wife, in her turn. "We want a child!" cried both 
together. And as it is always good to hope, they continued ; " Let 
us wait and see what comes." 



THE MAGICIAN. 



The Magicuv. 



o 



NE morning at dawn, the Magician Merlin (this was the 
golden time for magicians), one morning, I repeat, the 



Magician Merlin, wishing, no doubt, to prove the goodness of these 
honest folk, came disguised as a beggar, knocked at their door, and 
asked for alms. The poor woman, who was alone, as her husband 
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was in the field, made him come in and rest, giving him all she could 
to revive him,, that is, a little black bread and some milk. But she 
did it so kindly, and the table-cloth on which 
it was served was so white, that the great 
Merlin assured her that he had never made a 
better meal in all his life, and, as a reward, 
after having made himself known to her, he 
promised to give her whatever she wished for. 
"Worthy magician," said the good 
woman, much moved ; " I have a good 
husband^ I have a field sown with seed, I 
have a cow, and 
the cottage in 
which you are now sitting, but I have 
no child. Ah ! if I had but a child ! " 
said she, and then she added, weeping, 
" Yes, a child would make us perfectly 
happy, even if 
he were no 

bigger than my thumb " 

" Yes," said the husband, who had 
returned in the meantime. 

This wish pleased the great Merlin 
very much, who, after having looked at- 
tentively at the finger of the poor woman 
without appearing to do so, left her, 
— saying that she ought not to despair, 

with the intention of satisfying her. 



THE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES. 



III. 

Thb Quien of thk Fairibs. 

BU T as the power of magicians did not enable them to create, 
Merlin resolved to ask the aid of the Queen of the Fairies 
in this affair. Having set out on his journey through the air, he went 
to her and communicated the reason of his visit, after the necessary 
compliments. 



The Queen of the Fairies, who was naturally very obliging, did 
not require much persuading, although, said she, it was just as 
difficult, as far as creating went, to make a little child as a big one. 

In a year the poor peasant woman had a son, but so tiny that' 
on measuring him he was found to be no bigger than his father's 
thumb. 
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" Nonsense ! " said the father to the astonished neighbours, " he 
will grow." 

The new-born babe, however, was so pretty and well formed, 
that all those who knew anything about the matter were obliged to 
own that it was perfect. He was so lively and active that it was 
difficult to keep him in his bed, which had been made in a hurry, in 
a new shoe, in which had been put some soft warm wadding, so that 
he could sleep comfortably* 




IVJ/y TOM THUMB WAS CALLED TOM THUMB. 



IV. 

Why Tou Thumb was callsd Tou Thuiib. 

IT was necessary to ^ve him a name, and in order not to leave 
her work incomplete, the Queen of the Fmries wished to be his 
godmother. She consequently flew to the cottage where her new 



prot^g^ was reposing, and gave him his first name Tommy, of which 
Tom is the abbreviation, and his second, Thumb, on account of the 
smallness of his person, and in memory of his mother's wish. 

After having christened him, she endowed him with various 
precious gifts, for children bom in the age of fairies had only to wish 
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to become accomplished Unhappily, as is still the case, they did 
not always wish it. 

During the ceremony other fairies, at her order, made clothes 
for him in proportion to his size. Everything was beautifully made : 
for a shirt he had {at least, so it is said) a spider's web, and for a 
coat the wings of a brilliant beetle, which consented to part with 
them as soon as it knew for what they were wanted. His knicker- 
bockers were cut out of a pod of peas, his stockings out of the peel of 
a potato ; his shoes were made 
out of tanned mouse-skin, the 
hairs inside ; for a head-dress, 
a pretty little helmet was made 
for him out of an oak leaf, 
which suited him to perfection, 
and, in addition to all these 
things, he had a little jacket 
put on, which his godmother 
had had made for him, spun 
I by her most skilful silkworms. 

I The remainder of his ward- 

robe consisted of two pretty 
neckties, which were so fine 
that they would nave passed through the eye of a needle; four 
handkerchiefs, embroidered in each comer, and an enchanting 
little cotton bonnet. The Queen of the Fairies, besides these 
things, made htm two magnificent presents that she took from a 
casket, which her attendant dwarf always carried under his arm ; 
and in this, although a fairy queen, I think she erred, as she ran 
the risk of giving a taste for riches to Tommy, who was poor, and 
su^h a taste is one of the most dangerous people can acquire when 
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they are not in a position to satisfy it. She gave him a cradle made 
out of the egg-shell produced by the hen that laid golden eggs, 
instead of the shoe in which she had found him. The curtains were 
of silken and silver threads, ornamented with diamond stars, which 
represented, in legible characters, the history of all the celebrated 
children that have ever lived. Attendants were busy from mom till 
even and from even till mom rocking little Tom, and the humming 
birds, perched upon the canopy, sang songs to send him to sleep, of 
which the following is a specimen : — 



But, in spite of the rocking and singing, little Tom, in the 
midst of all these ceremonies; grew restless, and hardly slept at all in 
his magnificent cradle. Moreover, he proved that he would one day 
become a sensible lad, by preferring the shoe in which he had been 
put before the arrival of his fairy godmother, and refusing to go to 
sleep in anything else. The result of this was that the beautiful 
cradle was banished to an old chest, where it remained as a curiosity. 
The nursemaids, when they found they had nothing to rock, went 
away ; and the humming birds also disappeared, to the great satisfac 
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tion of Tommy's father and mother, as all these splendours were not 
at all in accordance with their simple tastes. 

Therefore, it was in the shoe that Tom grew up, or rather did 
not grow up. However, although his person did not change, his in- 
telligence was so precocious that his parents did not wish to have 
him any bigger. His mother guided his first steps with such skill 
that he was soon able to walk alone without the help of leading- 
strings. 
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Tom Thumb's Private Life. 

NOTHING was so pleasant as to see little Tommy at home in 
the midst of all the things that were necessary for his daily 

requirements. His mother 

had bought a beautiful little 

dinner-service for twenty- 
five sous (dinner-sets were 

cheap in those days), and 

what was for other children 

but a plaything was just in 

proportion to his person ; 

so that Tom had for a table, for glasses and plates, the tables, 

the glasses and the plates which other children use when they are 

having a doll's dinner. In short, although Tommy had a good 
appetite, he used to teke six days to eat a maca- 
roon, as to him it seemed as big as a four-pound 
loaf does to anyone else. His arm-chair was 
quite a curiosity ; his father, who was very 
"" skilful, had made it himself with fish-bones, and 

instead of straw he had been obliged to pull out some of his wife's 

hair, which was very beautiful, to cover it with. 
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Childhood of Tom Thumb— He Leailns to Read, Write, Cipher, and Draw. 

THE childhood of Tommy was most assuredly the happiest part 
of his life, as it was almost impossible to have a better heart 

than he had, for his mother had rarely 

occasion to scold him ; even when she 

had, it was only very gently, and she 

never used either the rod or the stick, 

of which he did not even know the 

names, and which frighten naughty little 

boys so much. 

He learnt to read in no time, out 

of a pretty book which his godmother 

had left for him. This book 
was called " The Book for 
Little Children," and was full 
of stories, one prettier than 
the other, and of pictures 
which were just as charming 
as the stories. Tom also 
found some fables in it, 
which he quickly learnt, 
and which he recited mar- 
vellously well as soon as he was asked. 
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He hardly knew how to read than he asked for a pen and paper, 
and set to work to write something for his mother. The great 
difficulty was to find a pen that was 
small enough for him to use, but one 
was at last found. 

His writing was small and fine, his 
lines straight, and little, and by degrees, 
he was becoming master of orthography. 

" I shall never be big," said he sometimes, "but I shall be learned." 

As soon as he could write quite well, a taste for art, particularly 

for drawing, developed itself ; he composed pretty little pictures at 



^s> 



a 



\ 



an ^e when the cleverest children have not got beyond noses, and 
mouths, and ears. It was quite astonishing to see the charming little 
drawings which covered his copy-books. After having had lessons 




for six months, he made portraits of his father and mother, which 
were so g^ood that, although, as you can understand, they were very 
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small, those that had good eyes could not look at them for a moment 
without exclaiming, on seeing that of the father, " There is Mr. 



Thumb," and on seeing that of the mother, " There is Mrs. Thumb, 
in truth." For I must tell you that, contrary to our custom now-a- 
days, Tom's father and mother had ended by taking their son's name. 




As far as arithmetic went, no child could do it better than he. 
He knew his four rules, and if there had been more than four to learn 
he would have learnt them all just as well. 



In his play-hours he followed his father to the fields, and there, 
armed with a little whip, he defended his dinner from the sparrows, 
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which the bread had made envious. But when it was windy, he was 
obliged to be tied with some thread to the stalk of a thistle, so that 
he was not blown away, and he ob- 
tained shelter in this manner during 
the most violent storms, 
en he played his games were, so to 
f his own invention, as of course the 
r other children were, 
he sports of giants. 
Iiad made a little cart 
elf just like that of 
r, which went all by 
This he used for 
in his garden, which 
1 of a pot of flowers, 
1 his father had put 
lely-powdered earth, 
the tiny seeds Tom 
ould sprout. 

Thumb used to say 
Je. "Well, if that litUe 
d only been bigger, 
\ have been, the best gardener in the 
luntry." 

;ry morning during the flower season 
'cm oflered one of the most beautiful 
lossoms to his mother, who used to em- 
brace him, crying for joy at his attention. 
When he had enough flowers, this charming little child plaited 
two little crowns, which he hung over his parents' portraits. 
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VII. 

Tom Thumb's Voice. 

AS yet I have said nothing of Tom's voice, and I must tell you 
that it was the gentlest and sweetest you ever heard, but it 
was so weak that it was necessary to be quite accustomed to it, or 
to have very sharp ears, to hear all he said. 

His mother, for instance, heard each of his words as well as if 
he had had a voice of thunder ; besides, they loved each other so 
much that they did not need to speak to make known their thoughts 
— a look was quite sufficient- 

The result of Tom's having such a weak voice was that he 
rarely spoke, for if he had talked much he would, of course, have 
taxed his lungs. But this was an advantage for him, as, not being 
able to talk much, he used to listen attentively, and acquired in this 
manner a great deal of useful knowledge, which escapes those who 
chatter incessantly. 




TOM THUMB'S EARS AND THE SNAILS. 



VIII 

Ton Thumb's Ears and thk Snails. 

BUT What was the most astonishing was, that Tom's ears were 
so sharp and delicate, that he often heard creatures talk that 
we, with our large ears, suppose to be deprived of the gift of 
speech. 

One day Tom asked his father if snails could talk, and his 
father answered without any hesitation that they could not 



" I think, though, that they talk," said Tom, asking his father's 
pardon for differing from him ; " and I think so because this morning 
I heard two talking to each other by the door." 

"And where did you go to hear them?" said Mr. Thumb, 
laughing in his sleeve. 

" Faith ! " said Tom, " I did not wish to find out their secret, 
but I had got into an old shell to be in the shade, and they came 
close to me without suspecting anything. They then began to talk, 
and I heard them." 
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" And what did they say ? " asked Mr. Thumb, laughing more 
than ever. 

" The one that was nearest to me," replied Tom, " said ' there 
are two apricot trees in Mr. Thumb's garden, which seem to be ripe 
and good to eat.' ' Is it far.'' said the other. ' No,' replied the 
first voice ; ' when the sun has gone down, and night comes, we will 
leave our hole and make a good supper.' * And Mr. Thumb shall 
pay for It,' replied the second voice." 



" The thieves ! " cried Mr. Thumb, indignant. " But you are 
inventing all that." 

" No, I am not," said little Tom Thumb, making his father 
promise to listen to the snails. 

" Well," said his father, " if you can understand what animals 
say, you certainly have a most singular talent." 

But Mr. Thumb was much astonished when evening came, and 
he, having hidden himself, surprised and took the thieves in the very 
act, as one says, for they had already commenced on the apricot trees ; 
and the poor snails, who had been so nicely caught, had to pay for 
their greediness with their lives, although they never could make out 
how their plot had been discovered. 

Another time he heard, during the night, something like the 
noise of a saw. He waked his mother, and it was found to have 
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been caused by two worms which had crept into a bag of nuts, and 
several had already holes pierced in them ; thanks to Tom, however, 
those that had not were still able to be saved. But you see that I 
need tell you no more to prove that Tom had surprisingly sharp 
ears. 



TOM THUMB. 



IX. 

Tom Thumb's Sword. 



I HAVE foi^otten to tell you that Tom had a sword ; and this 
sword was made out of half of a small knitting-needle that his 
godmother had had sharpened and engraved, according to her own 
idea, for she quite foresaw that as Tom was so tiny he would often 



have to defend himself. Tom never was without this sword ; even 
in bed he had it beside him, for he had many enemies to which 
children of the ordinary size are rarely exposed. A flea was for 
him a most ferocious animal, and a spider was a terrible monster, 
so that when he did encounter either of them, poor Tom had more 
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than a little bite to fear, and all he could do was to hold the creature 
at bay till his good mother came to his as- 
sistance. 

One day, when Tom, after having passed 
the whole morning in weeding his garden, 
raking the walks, and watering a border of ^ ' 

daisies that he had sown, and in making war on 
all insects, was reposing himself at the edge of a 
fresh streamlet, under a leaf which covered him 
up like a huge parasol, he suddenly felt his hand 
pricked. He rose angrily, and seeing nothing but 
a butterfly near, which belonged to the kind called 
an Admiral, he thought that that had been the 
enemy, which, treacherously profiting by his slum- 
ber, had wounded him. -v- 
■^ Having drawn his sword, 
he raised it over the unhappy butterfly, 
which was indeed a most beautiful insect; 
but Tom, as soon as he became a little 
calmer, reflected that as a butterfly has no 
sting, it could not have been the offender, 

and that perhaps he was going to 
destroy the innocent instead of the 
< guilty. After having searched about 

most carefully, looking behind him, 
above him, and below, and after having 
examined all the bushes, he discovered 
three large wasps buzzing about in a 
thick tuft of grass. 
If they had been bees, Tom would perhaps have pardoned them; 
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for even if bees do sting they are useful, and the honey they make 
pleads in their favour. But wasps are both 
useless and harmful, and he was ridding the 
earth of a scourge. Tom, therefore, attacked 
them bravely, and having 
defeated all three, one 
after the other, he put 
them to death, and carried 
them home as a trophy. 
I relate all this to show 
that Tom was brave, and 
that his little heart was 
full of courage. Size does not make heroes, 
and there have been many great men who 
have not been over four or five feet high. 
Very few drummers have 
ever become colonels, and 
the old story of David 
and Goliath is indeed a 
proof of what I am ad- 
vancing. 
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X. 

ABotrr Tom Thumb's Faults— His Curiositv in Particular. 

IF all we have just said gives you an exalted idea of Tom's 
qualities, you must not conclude that he was without faults. 
Tom was curious, and this one fault was the cause of his youth 
being a very stormy one. 

His companions were playing at pitch-and-toss one day before 
him ; one of them, without noticing him, and with 
an air of mystery, hid a bag which was drawn 
Wither by two strings, behind the stone on which 
Tom had climbed to see the strokes better. Tom, 
puzzled, said nothing; but as soon as his play- 
fellow had returned to his game, he descended from 
tfie stone, went to the bag, into which he succeeded 
in entering. Poor Tom ! just when he wanted to 
come out, after having seen that there was nothing 
in there but apricot stones, such as are to be found 
in all schoolboy's bags, the owner of the bj^, who 
had lost all the stones that he had with him, came to fetch a fresh 
provision, and took Tom in the act As luck had been E^^nst 
him, he was in a bad humour. "You were going to steal my 
stones," said he to Tom Thumb ; " I shall punish you for it" And, 
haying drawn the strings of the bag tight, he shook Tom so 
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vigorously that the poor creature, much bruised, was forced to pray 
for mercy. However, in spite of all his protestations of innocence, 
and his assurances that nothing but curiosity had tempted him inside 
the hateful bag, appearances went so much against him that every- 
one refused to believe him, and his honour received a cruel blow 
that day in consequence. 

" I shall never be curious again," said Tom, as soon as he got 
out of the bag. 



THE PUDDING. 



XI. 

Thb Pudding. 



MISFORTUNES never come singly, and Providence does 
wel> to send us several trials one after the other, as one 

alone would not be sufficient to correct us. 

After this adventure, Tom, ashamed, hurried 

back to his mother. Chance, wishing to 

teach him another lesson, had ordained that 

Mrs. Thumb was out, and Tom found 

nothing in the house but a large pot, the 

sight of which puzzled him all the more as 

it was covered with a sheet of paper. ^ He 

wished to find out what was inside this pot, 

and he did find out, for having succeeded, 

with much skill, in climbing on to the edge, 

his foot slipped, and the paper, which 
was not fastened, gave way under the 
weight of this curious little creature. 

The pot was full of liquid paste 

that his mother had prepared for mak- 

' ing a cake (it is generally believed it 

was a pudding), and although our hero 

was much to blame, he certainly was to 

be pitied, as he tumbled head first into this ocean of flour. At this 
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moment Mrs. Thumb returned ; and, having looked at her basin, 
she was horrified at noticing her paste was moving of itself, as if 
some demon were at the bottom of it 

Of course it was only poor Tom, who was trying in vain to 
extricate himself. But Mrs. Thumb was far from suspecting that 
her son was there, as she had seen him go out shordy before. 

At first she thought that perhaps a mouse had tumbled into her 
paste ; but she reflected that a mouse would not care much about it, 
and she finally came to the conclusion that her cake was bewitched. 
For this reason, seized with fright, she took her basin, and, turning 
away her head, she emptied its contents out of the window, without 
noticing that at the same time she was throwing away poor Tom. 



TOM IS SWALLOWED BY A MILIAR. 



t^^^ 



A MILLER, - 
riding on 
be passing at tl 
window, singing 
The part of the 
Tom fell into th 
latter was taking 
most elaborate rt 
Tom wentjlike a 
down this widely 
does, I know, app 
is to be found 
I dare make no 
although, to confe 
this part o£ Tom'^ 
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is not much to my taste. The miller was so astonished, that his 
donkey, who was going briskly along, had time 
to carry him some way from Mr. Thumb's 
house before he recovered from his bewilder- 
ment. Consequently, it would have been 
impossible 
for him to 
say where 
the pudding had come from ; and 
as, after all, he ended by finding 
out that he had been more 
frightened than hurt, he forgot 

what had happened and tried to begin to sing again. But it was 
trouble thrown away; try as he would he could not 
succeed, so he came to the conclusion that he had 
something in his throat. 

This something was poor little Tom, who would 




willingly have given up all his godmother's treasures, if he had had 
them with him, to be out of 
his predicament. 

As soon as the miller 
reached home he complained 
of a bad sore throat ; and, 
seeing that no one understood 
the nature of his malady, he 

determined to go to bed, and began to be seriously uneasy about 
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himself. Then, as the pain did not decrease, he called in five doctors 
and the same number of assistants, but if fifty of them had come the 
patient would have been no better. And, 
indeed, how could they possibly explain so 
strange a malady ! A small voice was heard 
r in his throat, which cried out piteously every 

il now and then : " Mother ! mother ! " 

j[ While the doctors were disputing over the 

^ causes of this phenomenon, oar miller yawned 

^ (what a pity he had not done 

so sooner), and Tom, seizing 
the opportunity, made a bold dive, and fell upon 
his feet in the midst of all the doctors. 

You can imagine how astonished all these 

worthies were, and they were forced to confess that, 

on this occasion, their science had 

>on as 

lat had caused him so 
:ed him brutally by his 
in arrow into the river. 
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XIII. 

Tou iNSiDi A Fish. 

[T would indeed appear that poor Tom was only come into the 
world (like pills) to be swallowed, for an enormous fish that was 



passing, seeing him tumble, snapped at him and swallowed him as he 

would have done a fly. After which, he was caught in his turn, and 
considered so fine that he was taken to King 
Arthur's cook. 

It is difficult to form an idea of the cook's 
surprise when, having opened the fish, he saw 
poor little Tommy step out He almost thought 
he had the Prophet Jonah and the whale before 
him. But however great his astonishment was, 

Tommy's joy was still greater. 

" Kind cook," said he, " you have just rendered me a service 

which I shall long remember." 
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But the cook was so agitated that he scarcely heard a word of 
Tom's speech, and, after having put him in his cap, he hastened to 
carry him to the King himself. 
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XIV. 

Tou Thumb at King Arthur's. 

WHEN the cook arrived at the King's, His Majesty was still 
in bed. But the cook, after having called through the key- 
hole that he had something wonderful to show, the King, who had 
slept enough, ordered Him to be admitted. 

His Majesty no sooner beheld little Tom than he conceived an 
affection for him. " I have never seen anything so small," cried he 
every moment. 

" Do you come from Liliputia, 
my little friend ? " 

Tom answered the King by 

telling him his history, and he 

finished, saying : " Sire, I should 

much Uke to return to my parents, 

who are sure to be uneasy at my absence." 

The King assured Tom that he need not trouble himself about 
that, as he would write to set their minds at rest, and that Tom him- 
self should return to them. Tom, seeing that he had to do with a 
virtuous prince, asked permission to kiss his hand, which was granted 
him. 
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The King, who was graciously disposed, gave Tom one of the 
Princesses of the Court as governess, and then 
begged him to depart, as he had the business of 
the State to attend to. He told him he would 
see him again in the evening, and that he 
would write to his parents before the departure 
of the post-boy. But he forgot to do so, for 
out of all the promises they make, kings very 
often forget one or two. 

As soon as Tom was gone King Arthur 
said, when taking his chocolate : " 1 have never seen anyone so tiny 
in all my life." 
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XV. 

ToM*s Success at Court. 

LITTLE Tom was, in fact, quite as much astonished at the sight 
of the King, as the King had been at the sight of Tom ; for 
the poor boy, having been brought up in his father's cottage, had 
always imagined a King to be something most extraordinary, and 
quite unlike other men. It was, therefore, necessary to assure him 
several times that the gentleman, who was really quite like other 
folks, was the King Arthur, of whom everyone talked so much. 

But, after the astonishment of the first 
moment, I am bound to say that Tom, who 
was a philosopher, accustomed himself to 
the King's appearance ; indeed, they became 
such friends that this mighty Prince gene- 
rally made Tom dine with him, on the table beside his plate. 

Tom's arrival at Court soon became the principal topic of con- 
versation. Everyone wished to see him, to touch him, to hear him 
talk, to kiss him, so that, from the next day after his arrival, poor 
Tom began to grow thin. Everyone wished to examine him ; and 
the commander-in-chief of the King's army, who had an enormous 
moustache and was short-sighted, having taken him up heedlessly by 
the legs instead of by the arms, with the purpose of examining him 
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more closely, Tom narrowly escaped having congestion of the 
brain. 

" Where is my old shoe," cried he, " the shoe in which I used 
to pass such quiet nights ? And where are my father and mother ? 
Fatal curiosity ! What have you not led me into I " 
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XVI. 

A Palace is BinLT for Tou, who, however, is not Ahbitioits. 

' F Tom had been ambitious, he certainly would have been content, 
for, before he had been eight days at Court, the King's carpenter 



had made him a very pretty palace, which had been placed furnished 
in the Queen's bedroom, whose favourite our hero had become. This 
little palace much ameliorated poor Tom's lot, as he had now a 
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house of his own, which he only quitted to receive the visits of those 
he liked. 

For instance, the King had to be obeyed, and it was not aJways 
pleasant to do so ; for His Majesty, who was fond of a laugh, used to 
force poor Tom to make summersaults, walk on his hands, and to 
perform a number of other tricks to amuse him ; and Tom, who was 
rather dignified, suffered much through having to turn acrobat, for, 
said he, "Jumping before the King as I do, or before poor people 
like an acrobat, is one and the same thing." 
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XVII. 
Toif Thumb thinks op his Fakknts, their Cottage akd their Cow. 

HE dared not repeat his desire to be allowed to return to his 
parents, as he noticed that he was kept to be looked at and 
would not be readily parted with. 

The King slept in an ancient tower, at the 
top of which was a terrace, and Tom, when- 
ever His Majesty was absent, used to take an 
airing on this terrace, and he frequendy looked 
in the direction of his parents' cottage. 

Clearly seeing that the King had forgotten 

his promise of writing to them, he undertook 

to do it himself, to tell them he was not dead 

and where he was ; also to beg them to come and fetch him as soon 

as they could. 

" My dear father and mother," he said, " I have here everything 
that I want, indeed more. I only drink lemonade, 
and only eat cream, and I have cakes in pro 
fusion, but I would give up all that for one taste 
of our cow's milk." 

When the letter was written, how was it to 
be sent ? He put a little bit of lead in the envelope and threw it 
out of window. "Some charitable person may pass," said he, "who 
will see after my letter." 
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The next day, little Tom profited by the first moment of liberty 
he had to mount upon the tower and gaze at the road which led to 
his home, just to see if he could not espy his 
mother's red petticoat in the distance or his 
father's three-cornered hat, but he saw nothing. 
The following days also witnessed Tom ascend- 
ing his observatory. There was at the edge of 
the landscape a large forest, and more than a 
hundred times did Tom imagine he saw his 
mother emerging from the forest and holding out 
her arms to him. But he deceived himself, for 
his parents, after having waited some time, wept 
for him as dead, and had not even received his 
letter, which was so light that it floated about in 
the air, the grain of lead having dropped through 
the paper before it reached the ground. 

He next addressed himself to his god- 
mother, the Queen of the Fairies; but the fairies had so many 
godsons that they could not attend to them all 
And , who knows, if this wise fairy, in Tom's 
own interest, to correct him altogether, did not 
wish to make him manage for himself? 

Tom, who did not know what to do, was 
amusing himself one day by drawing, and the 
Queen, on seeing his drawing, was so full of 
enthusiasm that she showed it to everyone, and nothing else was 
talked about for some time but the extraordinary talent of Tom 
Thimib for painting. 
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XVIII. 

TOU IS UADK A KhIGHT OF THB ROUND TABLE. 

THE King, who loved art above all things, was charmed to see 
that his little Tom had another quality ; and, wishing to give 
him a mark of his satisfaction, and not content with having conferred 
on him all the orders of the kingdom, he made him a Knight of 
the Round Table, and called him 
Tom I. 

Tom's coat, which was very thread- 
bare and in holes in some places, 
particularly at the elbows, did not at 
all correspond with his new condition. 
A Court tailor was ordered to make 
him a complete suit, coat, waistcoat, 
and knickerbockers, all of the most 
costly materials, and made according 
to the latest fashion. 
The Queen added to this gift, for war and tournaments, a cuirass 
composed of a single diamond, a beautiful inlaid sword, and a coat of 
mail, all of gold, and so fine that the point erf the finest needle could 
not pierce it The rest was to match — a little helmet, cut out of an 
Qpal, which sparkled each time Tom moved his head, surmounted by 
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an aigrette made out of consolidated scented water, and lastly a war- 
horse richly caparisoned This horse was indeed a musk-rat of a 
very rare kind. We must not forget the state-carriage, in which all 
these presents were brought to the new knight, and which was drawn 
by four little white mice. 
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Ton DRAWS CARICATURKS. 

THE King having remarked that Tom Thumb, little as he 
was, had a good deal of insight, and seized all a person's 
peculiarities at a glance, sent him his album and desired him to 
reproduce what he saw about him, sparing neither his friends nor 
the people of the Court 

It was on this occasion that Tom made 
the famous series of drawings which caused 
what was called the King's Album to be so 
highly valued. These drawings were, of course, 
almost imperceptible; but on looking at them 
through a magnifying glass, as the King did, 
they took reasonable proportions, and were 
really very amusing; for they were a witty 
criticism on the things and people of the day. 

Tom, by the King's orders, and with the King himself, who 
often went about disguised, had been to all the places where he 
could possibly exercise his wit — to the the atres, the museums, and all 
the other public places. Rich and poor, statesmen, artists, literary 
men, books, &c, all p<ud tribute to his pencil. 
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Everything was done so well that the King had no peace of 
mind, until, to the great annoyance of all who were attacked, he had 
had the collection of Tom Thumb's works printed. 

This enables me to give a sample of them. 
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XX. 




DRAWINGS FROM THE KING'S ALBUM. 




^k^ 



A LiTKKARr Duel. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 



^^ t 




DBOKNEKAcr or Racks. 



DRAWINGS FROM THE KING'S ALBUM. las 



i> 



LITERATURE. 



The Lbgbhd or Cbnturks. 



Origin of thb Hukan Cohbdt. 
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THE FINE ARTS— A SOUVENIR OF THE MUSEUM. 
Thk Gr«nd Jul 



1 



lUPKES&IUnS UF ABTISTS A 



STUDT of the CATAl,OCtrB. 



Sptcinttn of Paintmg. 



SfecimtH of a Bai-rtli^. 




POBTKAIT or Mr. T. 
(RtstmhloHie guaranlttd DiSTftlBUTlON OF ORDERS 

for a Viar) An Artist Compoi^inc at trb 

lo francs, fame included. the CkowD befokb Camp of Boulogne. 

His Own Picture. 



Necrolooical Procession, ^ 



H Attendants. 



DRAWINGS FROM THE KING'S ALBUM. 



THE THEATRE— THE GRAND OPERA. 




A Tenor Running aftkb his Low C. 



r" ViJ 




A Stlph. 
Entkahce of n 

BAU.BT. 



Full < 
accohpanwekt. 
Classic Ai. Music. 
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THE THEATRE— THE DRAMA— THE TRAGEDY. 



Dbaiutic Monologds. 



The Fifth Act o 




COMIC Finale. 



DRAWINGS FROM TH£ KING'S ALBUM. 



A JOUBNBT WHBU VOU PLEASK. 



Whub the Bnunnr or Co»mn wiu, bb in a Few Years. 



A joniNn iKTo TBB OmxE Wokld. 



tyy 
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But the office of satirist was not one of uninterrupted bliss. 
Scarcely was the Kings Album published before Tom Thumb 
had some enemies ; for, small as he was, his pencil made him 
dreaded. 
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XXI. 

Grand Combat— Tom has a Horsb Killed under Him. 

MORE than once he had reason to repent having indulged his 
taste for caricature, particularly on some important occasions, 
when, much in need of help, none came. 

One day Tom, mounted on his musk-rat, 
accompanied the King to the hunt, when an 
enormous cat came out of a hedge, and 
sprang upon him, and, before Tom had time 
to defend himself, carried both steed and 
rider up a tree ; the courtiers who were there 
had seen the horrible beast, and nothing would have been easier for 
them than to stand in its way ; but they profited • • ^ 

by the King's inattention, who, at that moment * » * 
was looking another way, to do nothing. " Let 
him get out of his difficulty as best he may," 
said they ; " why did he make fun of us." 

And they only appeared to notke what 
had happened when it was too late to lend any 
assistance. When the King, on looking up, 
saw the danger in which his little favourite ~ 

was, he could do nothing but exclaim : " Oh dear ; oh dear ! " so 
alarmed was he. 
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However, Tom, although wounded, had succeeded in getting 
rid of his terrible adversary, and having drawn his sword, he charged 
at it so vigorously that he put it to flight, after 
having forced it to give up his steed. Unfor- 
tunately the poor musk-rat had lost its life in 
the fray. 

This combat was all the more glorious, for, 

as we have already stated, it was fought up a 

tree, which of course gave the cat a great advan- 

- tage as the position was quite a natural one for 

it. But the victory cost poor Tom dearly. All at once he was 

seen to stagger and fall.; our hero would most assuredly have lost 



his life, if the King had not been thoughtful enough to hold out his 
hat to catch him, in which there happened to be a handkerchief, 
which broke the fall. 

The hunt was at once put an end to, and 
Tom was carried insensible into the King's 
palace; when the good Queen saw him return 
in this plight, she neariy fainted away as well, 
and, dismissing her suite, she ordered all her ladies to speak very 
gently as long as Tom's life was in danger; then she shut herself 
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up with him in her apartments, and took care of him with all her 
might, wrapping him up in cotton, with velvet cushions under his 
head. But nothing was of any use : care, anxiety, and caresses 
were all in vain ; and Tom, who thought he was dying, only had 
one regret, and that was that he was to die without seeing his father 
and mother. 
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XXII. 

The Great Mbrun combs to His Assistanck. 

THE great Merlin, who had not lost sight of Tom for an instant 
since the day of his birth, with which you will remember he 
had had so much to do, seeing the danger in which Tom Thumb was, 
went to his godmother, and said to her : " This time he must be 
saved, for it was not his own fault." The Queen of the Fairies 



immediately mounted her flying chariot, which was drawn by several 
little birds, accompanied by the magician, who made hunself 
invisible, and she entered, by a window of the palace, the Queen's 
own room, where the latter was in bed, as it was early in the 
morning. " I have come to fetch Tom," said the fairy to the Queen ; 
"when he has recovered I will return him to you." Then she 
carried him off to her own kingdom. 
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The Queen offered no opposition to this sudden departure. 



" For," said she, " it is for his good that he has been taken away 
from me." 



But when the King heard of what had passed, he was furious, 
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and went out immediately to see if he could not recover Tom ; but 
he saw nothing but some of the attendants of the Fairy Queen, who 

were flying after her chariot in the air. 
He cried out so loudly to them to stop, 
and in such a rude manner, that one of 
them, turning round, called from the clouds, 
that he was very deficient in manners. 
And this was all the reward he got for 
his trouble. 

" But," said the Queen, " why get so 
angry about it, as I have the fairy's word, 
that Tom shall be returned to us ? " 
^* Well, that is true," said the King, "and I have been in the 
wrong. But I shall not be able to spare that sweet little thing for 
long, as I love him like my wvn child ; if he were only a foot taller, 
I would make him heir presumptive to my crown, and my subjects 
would have in him an excellent monarch." 

Tom, once arrived at his godmother's, had 
little trouble in recovering, for she had an oint- 
ment that healed all wounds. 

Tom would have tasted perfect bliss in the 
kingdom of the fairies if he had not been tor- 
mented by the very praiseworthy desire to return 
to his parents. He prayed the fairy so earnestly 
that she at last yielded, on condition that he would only remain one 
day in the cabin where he had first seen the light. Tom promised, 
for he was forced to agree. 
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XXIII. 

TOU SEES HIS PaKENTS AGAtM. 



BEFORE he started, his godmother told him to go and take 
from her treasure as much gold as he liked for his parents. 
The fairy wished to prove him, and find out if he really loved his 
father and mother sufficiently to give himself a great deal of trouble 
for their sakes. But Tom bore this proof like a dutiful son. As 



soon as he had recovered from bis astonishment at the sight of so 
much wealth, he look the biggest golden crown that he oould find, 
without consulting his strength ; and although he could scarcely lift 
it, and had a long way to go, he took up his burden bravely, only 
thinking of the comfort that this little sum would procure for his 
parents. 

More than once the strength of the poor boy was lexceeded by 
his good will, and several times during his journey he sat down 
wearied, by the side of his gold piece, to cry. But he soon took up 
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his coin and continued his way. " As soon as I see our cabin," said 
he to himself, " I shall be rewarded for all my 
trouble." 

The good fairy, who saw him from the clouds, 
wished very much to descend and kiss him, but she 
intended to let him carry his good action through to 
the end, so that he might have all the credit 
of it. 

At the end, Tom thought of a plan, 
which he regretted not to have discovered 
before. Instead of carrying the gold coin, 

the weight of which nearly crushed him, 
the idea struck him of putting it on the 
ground and rolling it along like a hoop. 
The idea was a good one and was 
crowned with success; besides, the rest 
of the journey was much more pleasant, 
as each minute brought him nearer to his destination without fatigue. 
At last he arrived. 
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XXIV. 
Tom ssb his Mcxhsr amd Father. 



KNOCK, knock. 
" Who is there ? " said a voice mournfully, from the cabin. 

" It is I," said Tom, with beating heart, "little Tom, your son." 

Poor Mrs. Thumb, on hearing this voice, could hardly believe 
her ears. " I must be dreaming," said she to herself, " and I shall 
never have the great happiness of seeing my dear child return ; 
nobody knocked." 

Knock, knock, did Tom for the second time, saying, "It is I, 
mother, your little Tom, that you have given up for lost" 

There could no longer be any mistake about it, it certainly was 
Tom. The poor woman, trembling from head to foot, opened the 
door ; and mother and son were both so happy that they could not 
speak a word. 

After they had kissed each other, Tom's litde face lengthened 
as he said : " Where is my father ? " But his mother reassured him 
by saying : " He will soon come ; " and that very instant Mr. Thumb 
came in. 

As soon as he perceived his son, he nearly tumbled backwards. 

The King in his palace, indeed the Queen of the Fairies herself, 
high up in the clouds, was not happier than Tom and his parents in 
their poor cottage. 
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When the first few minutes had passed, Tom showed his golden 
piece, but his poor mother looking at him, said to her husband : 
" There is the most precious fortune." 

After this, Tom related his adventures. When he came to the 
end and told his parents that he had promised to return, the tears 
and sobs were enough to have split rocks ; but these worthy people 
did not attempt to withhold him : " Go," said they to him crying ; 
" an honest man has nothing but his word." 

And when the day came to an end, after 
having given him a fine bunch of grapes for his 
journey, they opened the door to the sorrowful 
Tom. 

But behind the door they found the good 

fairy, who whispered : " Fear nothing, your son 

shall be restored to you ; you are honest folks 

and heaven will reward you. Do not complain, 

and leave all to me." 

Then, putting Tom in her sleeve, she returned with him to her 
beautiful palace. 

" I have not told you everything," said she to Tom as soon as 
they had arrived, " I have proniised the Queen, King Arthur's wife, 
that you shall be returned to her, and I must keep my word." 
" Yes, of course," said Tom, sighing deeply. 



POOR TOM RETURNS TO COURT. 



H^ 



XXV. 



Poor Tom Returns to C6urt— The King*s Soup. 

ONE morning, when the wind was blowing in the direction of 
King Arthur s palace, the Queen of the Fairies kissed Tom 
and said good-bye to him ; then mounting him on the breeze, she 
blew upon him* 

And Tom, floating in space like a cork in water, soon lost sight 

of his godmother's palace. 

There he was, floating on invisible wings, 

rather out of breath with the rapidity of his flight, 

and sometimes begging the wind not to go so 

quickly. But the wind paid no attention to him, 

and went on following its own caprice as usual. 

Unfortunately it was one of those stormy days, and 

a gust of wind carried off the little umbrella that 

Tom's godmother had given him for a sail, and 

the little traveller fell into the middle of the palace 

courtyard. 

Tom's evil star, however, ordained that the cook who had found 

him in the inside of the fish should be passing at that moment, 

carrying a basin of soup for the King. Terrible misfortune ! Tom 

fell into the middle of the basin, and the hot soup spirted into the 
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cook's face, who, in his fright, let the King's breakfast fall, crying 

out : " Fire ! Murder ! Catch the assassin ! " 

That day the King did not breakfast, as 
there was no more soup in the palace ; and 
this made him so bad-tempered that he 
listened to all the reports about Tom that 
were circulated by those whom the latter had 
ridiculed in his caricatures. Tom assured 
him in vain that the wind was alone to 
blame, besides which, he himself had nearly 
_ _^_, _._ _ lost His life, so that everyone might con- 
clude that he had not tumbled in on purpose. 

liowevei*, no one listened to him, and in order that escape should 

be impossible, he was shut up without delay under a hat, the brim of 

which was carefully secured by large stones. 
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XXVI. 

Tom Thumb's Prisons. 



TOM, in this dismal prison-house, convinced of his own innocence, 
did not lose courage, and, drawing his sword, he cut, with 
great skill, a door in the crown of the hat under which he had been 
imprisoned. He then issued boldly from his dungeon, resolved to 
sell his life dearly. 



But he had not come to the end of his troubles, for he was 
separated from his liberty by so many obstacles (the palace was 
guarded on all sides) that he was recaptured before he had had time 
to conquer them all. Indeed, a Hercules would have succumbed^ 
This time I am ashamed to confess (but the wicked stoop to 
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anything to attain their ends) it was a mouse-trap that was selected 
for Tom's prison, and he, a Knight of the Round Table ! 



There, for eight days and eight nights, the poor little innocent 
languished ; his firmness and calmness, however, did not desert him, 
although the only amusement he had, while awaiting his death, was to 
look through the wires and to listen to the dogs barking and the 
owls hooting in the tower. 



" Had it not been for my curiosity," said he, " I should be free 
and running about in my parent's garden. Oh, my darling mother, I 
shall never see you again I " 



TOM- THUMB'S PRISON. 



Just at the moment when he was lost in the reminiscences of his 
childhood, remembering even the smallest details connected with 
that happy time, a judge, commissioned to read him his sentence, 
approached the mouse-trap. 
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TH E Court had with one voice condemned him to be beheaded ; 
and such was the fear that the King's anger inspired that 
although the most unjust causes found persons ready to defend them, 
the just cause of Tom Thumb found not one. 
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It is, indeed, related that when the chief executioner, who was a 
gian^ was told that he would have to put the unfortunate Tom 
Thumb to death, his heart was touched, and he was forced to call 
for something to keep up his spirits. 



As for Tom, of course such a communication was sure to cause 
him much emotion. He jumped so violently that he broke the 
mouse-trap ; and rushing to the judge, tore the iniquitous sentence 
out of his hand ; then, making it into a sort of balloon, he hung on 
to i^ and, thanks to the wind, which happened to blow rather hard at 
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that moment, he rose into the air, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, with whom he was a great favourite. 



The Queen of the Fairies, who was watching over him, sent 
him one of her butterflies, upon the back of which he seated himself, 

and which conducted him to 

the realms of the fairies, in 

the very face of all King 

Arthur's satellites. 

People affirm, however, 

that at the moment Tom es- 
caped in such a marvellous 

manner, King Arthur, recog- 
nising his innocence suddenly, sent him his' pardon. But it arrived 
too late, and Tom was lost to him. And thus the great King, 
powerful as he was, found in the loss of his little favourite the 
punishment his foolish anger deserved. 





CONCLUSION. 



XXVIII. 

Conclusion. 



T 



HE butterfly carried his light burden to the palace of the fairies, 

where Tom was expected. 
He now received his reward ; for, not to mention the brilliant 



reception he met with from the fairies, that his godmother had 
assembled to celebrate this arrival of her precious godson, he found 
his father and mother, that the good fairy had fetched, and besides 
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them the cabin, the garden, and the cow herself had all been bans- 
ported with one wave of her wand. Everything was just as Tom 




had left it, with the exception of the shoe, that Mrs. Thumb had 
worn during the period when Tom had been given up for lost ; 



this, however, was now replaced by a wren's nest 

The kind fairy kept this deserving family in her palace, and they 



were happy till they reached old age. They are not dead yet, but 
are all alive even now. 



TONY DON'T-CARE. 

MRS. GILBERT had four children, and was left a widow at 
forty years of age. Even if her husband had not left a fortune 
which sufficed for the education of her children, she would have had 
something to live on. She was well aware that a good education 



Is a fortune to people of limited income, and she deprived herself 
of much to bring up her three sons. She also had a brother, who 
was so devoted to his niece and his three nephews that he never was 
called by any other name than the Best of Uncles. 

The youngest of Mrs. Gilbert's children was seven years old, 
and was called Tony. Antoinette, a pretty little girl of twelve, was 
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the eldest of the three other children, and she it was that had 
carried Tony to the baptismal font, accompanied by the Best of 
Uncles. Antoinette, who fully appeared to understand her mother s 
position, gave her unceasing satisfaction ; whilst George and Lucien, 
Tony's elder brothers, were placed at a good college, where they 
worked well, as they knew that their uncle, who was in a flourishing 
business, paid for them. 

One day the Best of Uncles found his sister a little sad, and he 
asked her what was the cause of her grief. Mrs. Gilbert, had no 
plausible reason to give to her brother ; so he thought over all the 
troubles which could possibly afflict a mother> and then, although a 
bachelor, finished by concluding that her trouble must concern her 
children. And, as Antoinette was always good, and the boys at 
school had had good reports, he asiked, " Is it, then, my godson ? 
Well," continued he, pretending to look furious, " I will put you on 
board one of my merchant ships.** 

Tony fled on hearing this. 

" What has he done ? " asked the uncle of his sister. 

" I can hardly make up my mind to say anything against my 
own child," said the mother. " He will, no doubt, improve when 
he sees how sad he makes me. However, here is Mr. Huber, his 
master ; ask him." 

And the mother went to find Tony, to send him to his uncle 
and master with Antoinette, who led him before his two judges. 

Mr. Huber, a worthy old man, who kept a school for little 
children, said to the Best of Uncles : 

" Sir, I am much afraid this child will never make his way in 
the world. Sometimes he stands bareheaded because he has lost 
his hat ; or sometimes he is to be seen without garters, his stockings 
hanging muddy over his boots. He passes all his time in seeking 
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for his things to begin his work. When everyone else is sitting 
quietly in their places, he runs up out of breath to see his taken. 
He wastes all his time in finding his book, and when he is beginning 
to learn his lessons the others have already finished saying theirs. 
He disturbs the whole house about his things, and eats his breakfast 
cold ; then he runs through mud and water to catch up his school* 
fellows, arrives too late, hasn't the time to do anything, and is put 
in penitence before the whole school, who laugh at him. Such 
defects, when they are not conquered at school, become vices in the 
life of a man. He is at work when his schoolfellows are amusing 
themselves, and he accustoms himself to being punished, which only 
serves to harden him. He has gained the nickname of Tony 
Don't-Care, and it would indeed be a misfortune if such a name 
stuck to him." 

" It certainly is a serious matter," replied the uncle. " I under- 
stand why Mrs. Gilbert looked unhappy." 

" He is very good-hearted, and is not a tease," said Antoinette. 
" He is obliging and very good, but he is more scolded than any 
of us." 

A fortnight after, on his return from a journey, the Best of 
Uncles, who had been to save a part of his fortune, which had been 
endangered by an unscrupulous man in whom he had had too much 
confidence, promised his niece and his nephews a day in the country, 
without fixing the date. The evening before the uncle came to 
fetch his little family, Tony, worthy of his nickname, had taken care 
not to put his shoes together, as careful children do, so that they 
may find them easily in the morning. After having thrown one 
shoe across the room for fun, he began hopping about, and then, 
overcome by sleep, he threw himself on his bed, and slept like a 
dormouse. 
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The next day the school-bell rang, and Tony jumped up, but 
could only find one shoe, and quite forgot that he had been playing 
with the other the night before. He now began pulling the 
furniture about, and creeping on the ground to look under the bed, 
thereby dirtying his shirt. Not succeeding in finding anything, he 
accused his brothers, who were then at home for the holidays, of 
having hidden his shoe, for a careless person only confesses his own 
guilt at the last extremity. The misfortune was all the more 
terrible, as his mother, after having scolded Tony for wearing out his 
shoes too quickly, had ordered two new pairs for him ; and the 
shoemakers, who always are behind-hand, had not brought them 
home ; therefore Tony was reduced to this one pair of shoes. 

While Tony called Gabrielle, the maid-of-all-work, to his 
assistance, cries of joy announced the arrival of the Best of Uncles, 
whose omnibus was rattling up the street. He had arranged to dine 
at St. Cloud. 

" Ah ! we shall go in a boat, and we shall see the fair," Tony 
heard his sister and his brothers calling out to each other, the one 
seeking her hat and shawl, the others their caps. It was quite a 
family confusion, and a confusion in which drawers are left open by 
common consent, and the children are allowed to do anything 
rather than lose a moment of delight. 

'* Still no shoe," said Tony, crying with shame. 

He went down stairs, and saw through one of the windows his 
brothers with their boots and gloves on, neatly dressed, and looking 
at the omnibus. His sister, adorned by her mother, was as grand as 
the horse itself, which had also some pink rosettes on its ears. 

" Where is Tony } Tony ! " 

Tony went up to his room. He put his shoe first on one foot, 
then on the other, to try and persuade himself that he had two, but 
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Still he found he possessed but one. He began to cry again, and 
then, kept up by the hope that he might possibly be able to melt the 
hearts of his uncle, mother, sister, and brothers, and be taken as 
he was, he went down stairs, quite forgetting his disorder, and he 
appeared with dirty hands, a torn shirt, his hair unbrushed, untidily 
dressed, and red with despair. 

At the sight of him a cry arose of " Oh ! Tony ! Tony ! " 

"He only has one shoe ! " cried the Best of Uncles, looking 
angry. 

** What have you done with your other shoe, you unhappy 
child ? " said his mother. " Oh ! Tony ! Tony ! " continued she, 
beginning to cry. 

" But go and look for it,'* said George. 

" It is quite impossible to find it ! " replied Gabrielle, entering 
the courtyard. 

" Oh ! " said Lucien ; " I have some list slippers ; take one of 
them." 

" No/* said the Best of Uncles ; " I will give him five minutes to 
be ready in, and then — off we go ! " 

Ever>'one in the house set to work to look for the shoe, but 
nothing was to be seen of it The dog came to the door of his 
kennel barking, seeming to share in the general confusion. Whilst 
his mother was making a last attempt on the stairs, Tony tried to 
persuade the Best of Uncles, promising : 

'* I will be tidy ! I will put all my things in order ! Do take me ! " 

But the uncle was implacable. His nephew clung to him, taking 
hold of his waistcoat and his pockets ; until at last, finding the im- 
portunities of the child irksome, he made a sign to the coachman to 
carry Tony away. The consequence was that Don't-Care was con- 
demned to spend the day alone with Gabrielle, in the house. 
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" Take care of him," said Mrs. Gilbert. " Stop, buy him an 
apricot tart" 

And, as she was setting off, sad at only having three of her 
children with her, she still heard Tony's sobs through the rumblirig 
of the omnibus wheels. Tony, naturally, had an aching heart as he 
listened to the noise of the wheels. As soon as it ceased, he looked 
out into the street. The omnibus had disappeared, and the street 
was quite quiet. Everyone had gone into the country, and all the 
passers-by seemed to htm to be directing their steps towards St. 
Cloud. 

Tony returned to his room, saying : " I wish I was as tidy as 
Lucien ! '' 



And he actually began to put everything he had in order : his 
books, his pencils, his paint-box, his coloured pictures, and those 
waiting to be coloured, also his torn books, which assumed an air of 
dignity as soon as they were put upon a shelf. Then he put all his 
belongings in the cupboard tidy, after which he swept his room. 
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feeling all the time that sense of comfort that order alone gives. 
When he had put everything to rights, he went into the passage and 
then into the courtyard. And, what do you think he saw there ? 
Why, his shoe ! his shoe in the dog's mouth, which had no doubt 
hidden it under the straw in his kennel. Tony then went into the 
middle of the yard and espied a paper folded into four. As he had 
just made up his mind to turn tidy, he picked it up and put it in his 
pocket, after which he took away the shoe from the dog and scolded 
him. Then he returned to his room, and began to read, in order to 
pass his hours of penitence. Nevertheless he commenced to weary 
of that occupation, and he sought to amuse himself by seeing that all 
was in order, saying as he did so : " They are all at St. Cloud 
now ! " In this state of mind he noticed a kitten come into the room, 
which he believed to have been attracted towards him by instinct, as 
it came up to him with a certain air of coquetry, as if to say : ** Let 
us play together." 

To respond to the cat's advances, Tony took the piece of paper 
he had put in his pocket, made a ball of it, tied it on to a string, and 
imitated the movements of a mouse with it, the cat entering fully 
into this species of warfare. Everything was going on beautifully, 
Tony and his pussy cat amusing themselves to their hearts' delight, 
when the noise of the omnibus was heard, and Tony saw his 
family return in a state of agitation closely resembling conster- 
nation. 

" Oh ! mistress," said Gabrielle. " Master Tony has put his 
cupboard and his room tidy ! " 

" What has that to do with me ! " cried the Best of U ncles. 

*' Alas ! " said Mrs Gilbert, " my brother has lost a paper of the 
greatest importance. If he does not succeed in finding it, he will lose 
forty thousand francs, which that wicked man will refuse to pay him. 
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He had it when he was here, and thinks it must be somewhere 
about." 

Everyone set to work to look for it, and after half an hour's 
search, no one had found it. 

" Oh, dear I " said Mrs. Gilbert ; " what a pity that the excursion 
was fixed before this payment. It is I who am the cause of this 
loss." 

Tony, proud of his two shoes, now appeared with his paper ball, 
to show himself ; but on hearing the cause of the universal lamenta- 
tion, he said to his uncle : 

" Is it this ? " 

And his uncle, on unfolding the piece, found the precious paper. 
He kissed Tony and said to him : 



" Let us all go to St. Cloud ; but if I take you it is not only 
for having taken care of the piece of paper that you made fall out of 
my pocket, but also for having put your room, your books, and your 
cupboard in order." 
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Now, if you chance to lend anything to Tony, he returns it to 
you without its being torn or stained. He is always the first at 
school ; as he no IcHiger loses his gloves, he has no more chilblains on 
his hands. His mother no longer has to spend such a lot of money 
in books, as he takes care of his own. So you see he has mended 
his ways. 



THE LITTLE WORKMAN. 

ONE day two children were walking in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. One of them was the son of an honest 
artisan, the other the child of a dancer who had represented winds, 
demons, and rivers for years at the Opera- The workman's son, 
comfortably attired in plain clothes, made by his mother, did not feel 
the cold, which already began to make itself felt, and did not know 
what pride was. The dancer's son, on the contrary, wore an 



embroidered collar, which was very dirty, knickerboclters made 
according to the last fashion, which were very uncomfortable, var- 
nished shoes of an ugly shape, silk stockings without garters, and a 
velvet coat made out of an old dress, full of holes and spotted with 
grease. 

In the garden where the children were playing, masons were 
just finishing the outside wall of the front of the palace, sculptors 
were putting the finishing touches to the beautiful figures round the 
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sundial with their chisels ; gardeners, superintended by the skilful 
Hardy, who was head-gardener, were transpcwtii^ soil, pruning rose 
bushes, and putting the orange trees into their winter quarters, although 
some of them were still white with blossom. The workman's son, 
with his two little hands in his big pockets, looked at all this with 
pleasure, in his quiet way. 

" Ah ! " said he, " when I am grown up I shall dig like this ; I 
shall prune roses or cut marble ; 
I shall earn my own living like 
my father, and everyone will 
call me ' Industrious Gregory.'" 

It was quite impossible to 
hear or see anything more 
pleasing than this child. His 
face was round, his cheeks 
rosy, anJ health and strength 
were visible in all his limbs. — 

It was easy to see that he was j ^ 

well clothed, well fed, and 

much beloved ; also, that a mother's care was expended upon him ; 
that he had been taught to esteem and respect work, and to pray to 
God every morning and every evening. 

It was just the time that the nobles came to the Luxembourg to 
make the laws. You saw them entering, one after the other, in the 
most beautiful carriages, decorated with orders and ribbons, and 
followed by gorgeous footmen ; in short, they were to be seen in all 
the grandeur that wealth and power bestow. One was addressed 
as " My Lord Marquis," another as " My Lord Count " or " His 
Grace the Duke," another as " Your Highness." One was a general, 
and another had grown old in the service of the State. 
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Then, when the dancer's boy saw all these grandees pass, he said 
to the son of the artisan, " Why, you must be as much of a clown as 
your father, to watch these masons and gardeners at work with so 
much pleasure. When I am great, I shall be a general, a count, and 
a peer of France ; everyone will call me ' My Lord/ but you will only 
be a mason." 

Poor Gregory, the workman's son, was a little grieved at the 
words of the fine gentleman dressed in velvet, who turned his toes 
out, and was called Sindor, like a prince in a play. Happily, the 
father of Gregory, who had come to fetch him to go to work, had 
heard the conversation of the two children. 

" Gregory," said he, " you were right, and your intentions are wise. 
You shall be a workman, and, I hope, an honest man, like your father. 
To be so, you only require a willing heart and steadiness. As for 
you, Count Sindor, before you think of being a peer and marshal of 
France, you ought to look after your velvet coat, which is out at the 
elbows. 

The good man was right People ought not to aspire too high, 
and accustom themselves in early life to fine clothes with holes. That 
is the beginning of wisdom, and the end of my story. 



THE ADVENTURES OF A DOLL 
AND A TIN SOLDIER. 



A COMPLICATED STORY. 



" T DON'T care for you any more," said little Baby to her doll, 
A for she was not a good girl every day. She next threw it 
into the comer, and went to bed, as it was time. 



The poor dolly had fallen on her nose and broken it, but 
as she was sweetness Itself, she suffered in silence, and remained 
patiently where she had been thrown. 

All this time Baby was asleep. 
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But this is what dolly said when everyone had gone to bed, and 

she could talk without danger; " Oh, how unfortunate I am! Just 

because I hardly ever speak, and never eat much ; because I never 

break anything, and allow myself to be treated as people like ; because 

I never cry, and am neither a chatterbox, or 

greedy, or clumsy, or unruly ; because, in 

short, I have no defects, everyone thinks 

that I have no sense, and that I feel nothing ! 

However, people are quite wrong." 

" I should just think they are wrong ! " 
said a little tin soldier that she had not 
observed, and who politely begged pardon 
for having interrupted her. He had been thrown into the same 
comer by Paul, Baby's brother, who had been in a bad temper. 
" But what is to be done ? " added he. " All children think that, 
provided one does not cry, one doesn't suffer. We do, though ! " 
said he, after a moment's silence and a deep sigh. 

This little man, although he was but a tin soldier, seemed to 
know what was owing to a lady. As he spoke so respectfully, the 
doll, who was not sorry to have a little company, made him a friendly 
answer, and an acquaintance soon being established, the conversation 
continued thus : — 

" Being beaten from morning till night is a terrible lot ! " said 
Baby's doll. " What is the good of having eyes that open and shut, 
and beautifully-painted cheeks, and fine clothes, if one is to be 
treated so ? I am sure I shall die of it Just look at my nose ) " 

" I am very sorry for you, madam," replied the little tin soldier, 
looking wofully at her nose ; " but what is to be done ? I might 
try in vain to console you, and put your nose straight. I am just as 
unfortunate as you. There is no remedy for our misfortunes." 
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" There is a remedy for mine, sir," said the doll, mysteriously, 
*' and for your's too, I hope," And as she saw the little soldier was 
curious, she asked, " Shall I tell you my history ? " 

" I should like it above all things," replied the tin soldier, with 
gallantry. 

The doll then related the following while Baby was asleep, but 
she was very restless, and seemed as if she was dreaming. 

The Doll's History, as Told by Herself. 

•• I have not always been what I am now — a doll made of pink 
leather and papier-m4ch6. I was a pretty, happy child not so very 
long ago, a great deal caressed and not a little spoiled; indeed, 
everyone was so fond of me that they pardoned all my whims. A 
good little girl would not have abused the kindness shown to her, 
and would have said to herself, * The kinder people are to me, the 
kinder I must be to them ' ; but I said nothing of the sort. I just did 
exactly as I liked. I knocked everybody about, and I was unbearable. 
In one word, I was not worth a farthing. I was so incorrigible that 
one day, when I had been naughtier than usual, a fairy, who could 
do everything, changed me into a doll. ' And a doll you shall 
remain,' added she, sternly, ' until a litrie girl who is as bad as your- 
self shall have made you suffer as you have made others, but who 
ends by taking pains to improve.' Now," said dolly, "I quite 
think Baby is every bit as naughty as I was ; but will she try and 
improve ? " 

All this time Baby slept, but her slumbers became every moment 
more and more disturbed. 

" Madam," said the tin soldier, " your history is exactly the 
same as mine. I was once a naughty, unruly boy : all I thought of 
was wooden swords, sixpenny cannons, murder, and carnage ; war 
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was all I wanted, and this was very distressing to my uncle, the 

deputy. But God punished me, and one fine day I was changed into 

a tin soldier, such as you now see me. Like you, I shall only be 

delivered if I fall into the hands of a master who is as naughty as I 

was, and who ends by becoming good. But what hope is there that 

this naughty Paul ever will be better, and deliver me ? Alas ! you 

see in me the remains of a large army. Yes, we were more than 

two dozen, in white paper, at the bottom of a wooden box ; but now 

my comrades are all dead, and their scattered limbs are strewed all 

over the floor ; some of them have been 

trodden on, and others melted in the 

candle ! And he that has caused all the 

mischief is Paul, your Baby's brother!" 

Just at that moment Baby awoke 
with a start and looked all round, but 
she heard nothing and saw nothing ; her 
doll was still lying on its nose, and that 
was all. She then concluded that what she 
had just heard was a dream ; but, all the 
same, she got up, went to her brother 
Paul, and related to him what you have just read. 

Paul listened most attentively, and said : " I am not afraid that 
you will be changed into a doll, or that I shall turn into a tin soldier. 
I know very well that that is impossible ; but, all the same, let us 
try and be better, for your doll has said some true things to-night" 

He then picked up his soldier, and Baby her doll. They both 
placed themselves at the table, and, although it was rather early to 
begin lessons, they began to write a neat page in their copy-books, at 
the top of which they wrote — 

" A Page to Please Mother." 
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When it was finished their mother came, and was so pleased that 
she kissed them both heartily. Baby and Paul kept their word, and 



have taken pains to grow good. Baby is now as sensible as possible, 



and Paul has just gained four or five prizes at school. This prove* 
that dreams ought to be listened to — when they are good ones. 



A JOURNEY IN THE LAND OF 
PLEASURE. 

AFTER having traversed the Pacific Ocean for some time, we 
saw in the distance an island of sugar, upon which were 
mountains made of preserves, rocks of sugar-candy and caramel, and 
through which ran rivers of syrup. The inhabitants, who liked good 
things, licked the roads, and sucked their fingers after having dipped 



them in the rivers. There were also forests of liquorice and trees 
from which the wind blew cakes into the mouths of passers by, pro- 
vided they held them open. As all these sweet things disgusted us, 
we came to the conclusion that we would rather proceed to some 
other land, where more substantial and refined dishes were to be 
found. We were told that there was another island about thirty miles 
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off, where mines of ham, sausages, and flavoured ragoOts were to be 
found. These things were dug up, as gold in Peru. Streams of 
onion-sauce were also abundant, and the walls of the houses were 
made of pie-crust There, when the weather was wet, it rained red 
wine, and when it was fine the morning dew resembled that of Greece 
or of Saint- Laurent. In order to get to ^is island we made twelve 
gigantic men station themselves on the shore of the one where we 
then were. These were sent to sleep, and began to snore so vigor- 
ously that they filled our sdils with a favourable wind. As soon as 



we arrived at the other island we saw mercnants on the shore selling 
appetite, as people were very often in want of it among so many 
ragoGts. There were others who sold sleep, the price of which was 
so much an hour ; but it varied according to the dreams you wished 
to have, and some sorts of sleep were much more expensive than 
others. The best dreams, indeed, were extremely dear. I asked 
for the pleasantest I could have for my money, as I was very tired 
and wished to retire to rest at once. But scarcely was I in bed than 
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I heard a loud noise, which so aJarmed me that I called for help. 1 
was told that the earth was opening. I thought my last hour had 
come, but I was assured that every night, at a certain time, the earth 
opened to send forth boiling streams of liquid chocolate and iced 
liqueurs of all kinds. I rose hastily to taste them, and I found them 
most delicious. Directly after having done so I went to bed again, 
and thought I saw the whole world transformed into crystal, in my 
dreams. Everybody lived on sweet scents ; they could only move 
from place to place by dancing, and they sang instead of speaking ; 
they also had wings, by means of which they traversed the air, and 
fins which enabled them to cross the seas. But all the% people were 
just like flints ; directly you interfered with them they took fire 
immediately. They blazed up like tinder, and I could not resist 
laughing whea I saw how easy it was to excite them. I asked one 
of them why he was so animated ; he replied by shaking his fist at 
me, and he told me that he never allowed anything to annoy him. 

Hardly was I awake than a seller of appetites came to ask me 

what dish I wished to be made hungry for, and if I wanted, he 

told me he could make me desire to 

eat the whole day long. I ^reed to 

his terms, and he gave me twelve 

little taffeta bags for my money, 

which I was to hang on myself, and 

which were to assist me in digesting 

twelve good meals in one day. As 

■**="- soon as I had put the twelve bags 

where the man had directed, I began to feel ravenously hungry, 

and I passed the day in enjoying twelve delicious feasts. As soon as 

one meal was over I felt quite ready for another, and I did not 

leave my appetite long unsatisfied. But as my excessive hunger 
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made me greedy, the natives remarked that I did not eat in a very 
refined manner, for they were very particular in their ideas. When 
evening came I was rather tired of having been so long at table, like 
ahorse at his manger, and I made a resolution to nourish myself the 
next day entirely on sweet-smelling perfumes. For breakfast, 1 was 
given orange scent. For dinner my fare was more substantial, and 
consisted of tube-roses, Spanish peel, and jonquils. For supper I 
was given large baskets full of the most odoriferous flowers, and 
smelling bottles of all sorts. But 
at night I suffered from indigestion, 
on account of having partaken too 
freely of all these perfumes ; so the 
next day I resolved to fast, in order 
to recover from the pleasures of 
the table. I was told, however, 
that there was a most extraordi- 
nary town in the country, and I was promised that I should be 
taken there in a carriage which was quite unlike anything that I had 
ever seen. 1 was put into a little chair, made of very light wood and 
decorated with large feathers ; four big birds, about the size of 
ostriches, were harnessed to it with silken cords, their wings being in 
proportion to their bodies. These birds immediately started on their 
flight, and I guided them towards the east by means of the reins, as 
I had been directed. I saw high mountains at my feet, and we flew 
so quickly that I quire lost my breath. In an hour we arrived at 
the famous town, which is built entirely of marble, and is' three times 
as large as Paris. The whole of it consists of one large house, 
containing twenty-four immense court-yards, each of which is as 
large as the biggest palace in the world. In the middle of them is 
the twenty-fifth, which is six times as latge as each of the others. 
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All the aiiartments in the house ar^ alike, as there is no inequality of 

rank among the inhabitants of this town. There are no servants or 

common people ; everyone waits on himself and no one is waited on. 

However, there are little sprites who hover about, giving to everyone 

what they desire. When I arrived one of these attached himself to 

me and left me to want for nothing ; but I soon began to tire of 

having my desires so quickly gratified, and I understood clearly that 

it is better to dispense with superfluities than to be continually 

troubled by fresh wants, which prevent the quiet enjoyment of 

pleasure. The inhabitants of this town were polite and obliging. 

They received me as if I had been one of themselves, and before I 

spoke they always guessed what I wished to say, and saved me the 

trouble of explaining myself. This surprised me much, but I soon 

remarked that diey never spoke to each other; they read a person's 

thoughts in his eyes, as one reads a book, so that when they wish to 

conceal what they are thinking about, all they have to do is to shut 

their eyes. I was next led into a room where music made by 

perfumes was going on. There perfumes were selected and put 

together, as we do sounds ; some were 

strong, others weak, and they formed a 

harmony which appealed to the sense 

of smell, as our music composed of 

loud and soft notes does to our ear. 

In this country the women govern the 

men ; they are the lawyers, they teach 

^ science, and they go to war. The men 

look after their personal appearance, and attend to their toilettes from 

morning till evening ; they spin, they sew, they embroider, and they 

are afraid of being beaten by their wives when they do not obey them. 

J was told that things were not so years ago, but that the men, being 
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always accustomed to be attended by sprites, became so enervated, 
idle, and ignorant, that the women were ashamed of being governed 
by them. They met together to repair the evils of the republic, and 
established schools where those of their sex who had most brains 
could study. They took all arms away from their husbands, who 
were willing to agree to anything 
that excused them from fighting. 
They prevented them from under- 
taking any legal business, and looked 
after the public order themselves. They 
established laws, and saw that they 
were enforced; in short they saved 
the state, when the idleness, the 

frivolity, and sloth of the men would have ruined it. Much struck 
by this sight, and tired of so many feasts and amusements, I came 
to the conclusion that mere sensual pleasures, however varied and 
easily obtained they may be, only tend to debase man, and do not 
increase his happiness. I quitted these lands, that were so charming 
at first sight, and, again at home, I found true happiness and health 
in a quiet life, moderate labour, pure manners, and in the practice of 
virtue, such as a continuation of good living and unceasing pleasures 
had never been able to give me. 



THE SEA FAIRIES. 



A YOUNG man was sitting in a room in an inn with a good 
supper before him, but he seemed too preoccupied to touch 
it Another man in another corner would willingly have given his 
whole attention to a good meal, but the innkeeper brought him 
nothing. 
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All at once he looked at the young man with the supper, and 
seemed to recognise him. He then rose and exchanged a few words 
with him, without attracting the attention of the other guests, until 
the young man who had supper but not hunger said to his friend, 
who had hunger and no supper, " Alas 1 dear sir, everyone has their 



troubles ; and if, like me, yon had had your beloved changed into a 
gold fish " 

As the meaning of this last sentence may seem a little obscure, 
I will endeavour to throw some light upon it. 

Once upon a time there was, on the coast of Normandy, close to 
the sea, a poor thatched cabin. This cabin belonged to a fisherman, 
who lived in it, with his wife and his son. The furniture in it was 
by no means luxurious, the beds being made of bracken gathered 
from the borders of the forest. Father Laurent, the fisherman, was 
skilful at his trade, and nobody could make or mend nets better 
than he, and nobody could tell better at sunset what sort of 
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weather there was going to be the next day. Unfortunately, he 
was no longer young, and hardship and poverty had much enfeebled 



him. But his son Andrew was strong and brave, and had a good 
heart ; indeed, he was the hope and comfort of his parents in their 



old age. One morning, Andrew, who was gone to catch lobsters 
among the rocks, brought with him a litde girl that he had found 
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asleep on a bed of sea-weed. She was so little that she was not 
able even to speak. Martha, Andrew's mother, tried for some time 
to find out to whom the little foundling belonged, and spread the 
news throughout the whole neighbourhood. But when nobody 
claimed it, she said, " God has sent it to me " ; and from that day she 
looked upon the child as her own, and called her Mary. She grew 



up. calling Andrew brother, and Laurent and his wife father and 
mother. 

However, time rolled on, and the inhabitants of the thatched 
cottage still continued poor ; indeed, they often had trouble in earn- 
ing enough to provide the necessary food ; still they all loved each 
other, and were happy. It was also very gratifying to them to see 
that Andrew promised to become as good a fisherman as his father. 

One day, when Andrew and his father's labours had been in 
vain, and they were returning home without having caught a single 
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fish, they saw on the water a sea-gull that strongly resembled a dove, 
and that was vainly endeavouring to fly away at their approach. 
They immediately rowed towards it, and had little difficulty in taking 
it, as it had been wounded by some sportsman. " Faith," said 
Laurent, " Heaven has sent us something for supper ; " and he put it 
into his basket. When they had landed, Laurent told his son to 



pull the boat on to the beach, and then to carry the little sea-gull to 
the cottage. He went straight home, and found that Martha was 
very cross at learning that they had not been able to catch anything. 
" Fortunately," said Laurent, "we have found a little g^ll, which will 
do for supper." 

" A gull ! " said Martha ; " that's not worth much ; they are 
always so tough." 

" You must let it cook for some time, with a few onions and a 
little butter, and then we shall have some excellent soup." 

" What ! some soup ? I don't want to make it into soup. I 
will make a stew of it ; and if you let me do it my own way, you 
shall have something good." 

" I would make it into soup." 
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Martha was in favour of stew, and Laurent wanted soup ; so 
they finished by quarrelling about it They were, however, quite 
agreed that the bird would want plucking, any way, and Mary was 
sent to ask Andrew for it. 

She found him seated on the beach, deep in thought. "Andrew," 
said she, " give me the sea-gull, and I will take it to the cottage." 

" The sea-gull ? " answered Andrew. "It has flown away." 

" Oh, dear me ! how you will be 
scolded ! Mother has already cut up the 
onions for cooking it." 

"Ahf" said Andrew, "if you only 
knew what happened ! " 

" Tell me, then." 

" Well, when I was on my way home, I had the poor trembling 
bird in my hands. I looked at its white collar, and its pretty gray 
wings, and its red feet, and its bright black eyes ; then I thought 
that it was so soon to be plucked and eaten. ' Poor little thing,' I 
said, * if you were not wounded I would let you go.' So saying, I 
opened my hands. The gull shook itself, flapped its wings, and no 
doubt had only been stunned by the wound, for it flew straight 
away, and was soon lost sight of." 

" You were quite right," said Mary ; " but what are we to do to 
prevent mother from scolding and father from beating you ? " 

" I have not told you everything yet As I was going towards 
the cottage I heard a soft voice, which called out * Andrew.' I 
looked all round to see what it was, and then, as I thought I must 
have made a mistake, I went on my way. But the voice called out 
'Andrew' again, and I saw a sea-gull flying about just overhead. 
* Andrew ! Andrew ! ' it kept on saying." 

" What ! the gull spoke ! " 
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"Yes, It spoke quite well. * Wait a minute, Andrew/ it said, 
' that I may thank you, for you have saved me from a horrible and 
ignominious death in a saucepan. I wish to make you a little present, 
but you must wait here while I go and fetch it.' So saying, it dived 
into the water, like all gulls when they are seeking for fish; 
but it soon returned, carrying this litde bell here in its beak. 
* Listen to me,' it continued, as soon as it had perched itself on 
my shoulder, and I had relieved it of its burden ; * this bell is made of 
gold, and inside is a most precious pearl. It is the very pearl ' — and 
here it said something, but although I remember the words, I cannot 
understand the sense of it — * it is the very pearl that Cleopatra 
thought she had dissolved and drunk ; but it was carried away by a 
fairy, who could not bear to see such a perfect gem destroyed, and 
then thrown into the sea. When you ring this bell, ask for some- 
thing — ^what you wish for shall be given to you ; but remember that 
as soon as the third wish has been granted the pearl will disappear 
and return to the bottom of the gulf, where the guardians of all the 
sea-treasures will shut it up again in the oyster lined with mother-of- 
pearl where it was born, and which serves as a case for it There- 
fore, think before you ask.* So saying, the gull disappeared, and left 
me amazed here, where you found me." 

The two young folks looked at the bell, which was about the 
size of a thimble ; the pearl inside was as big as a large pea, but so 
perfect and round that it charmed all spectators. 

" Now," said Andrew, " I must find out if the gull has been 
making fun of me ; I shall try the bell ." 

" What will you ask for ? " 

" Something for you.*' 

" No ; for yourself" 

Andrew put an end to the discussion by ringing the bell, which 
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made a sweet, gentle sound, and then he said, " I want a gold chain 
for Mary." 

The sun, which had just gone 
down, had left a rich orange tint on 
the horizon. Soon a black spot was 
to be seen on the orange, and, gradually growing larger, it was found 
to be a cormorant, black as night, which was flying over the sea. 
As soon as it arrived near Andrew and Mary, it flew over their 
heads and let a gold chain fall, which was so fine that it would 
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have gone through the eye of a needle, and so long that when 
Andrew put it on Mary's neck, it went six times round. 

Soon Father Laurent was heard calling Andrew, angrily. 

The onions with which the gull was to be cooked had been in 
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the butter for some time, and Martha was beginning to grumble that 
her ragoftt would be spoiled, and not fit to eat. 

" Where's the bird ? " said Laurent 

" It has flown away," answered Andrew. 

Laurent, furious, took Andrew by the ear, and dragged him to 
the cottage, in spite of the tears and entreaties of Mary. It was not 
until they arrived at the hut that he was able to^relate what h«i 



occurred. At first his parents refused to believe Andrew's story.jbut 
the sight of the bell and the chain dispelled their incredulity a little. 
But perhaps they were not real gold — perhaps Andrew had j)icked 
them up — perhaps 

" Miserable creature ! " cried Laurent, *' if you had stolen them J 
would kill you ! " 

"Listen," said Andrew; "it is easy to convince you, and 
repair the loss of the sea-guU. I will ring, and ask. for -a good 
supper." 
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" Well, let us see," said Father Laurent ; " what is the nicest 
thing we could ask for ? " 

Everybody thought for some time, but, as it was long past 
supper time, they came to the conclusion that the very best supper 
that the most luxurious people ever would appreciate was incon- 
testably cabbies and bacon. 

Andrew rang his bell, and said : 

" I want some cabbages and bacon." 



Then he looked out at the door to see if the cormorant was 
bringing the cabbages and bacon, but not a vestige of it was to be 
discovered. 

" Well, don't you see," said Father Laurent, " that either you 
must have told a lie, or that the sea-gull was making game of 
you." 

However, soon a savoury smell b^;an to pervade the house. 

" It is odd," said Martha. " How good something is smelling ! " 

" Well, upon my soul, it smells of cabbage," said Laurent 

*' It comes from the fire," said Mary. 
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" There is nothing near the fire," said Martha, " except the big 
saucepan in which I was going to cook the gulL However, the 
smell comes from there, that's certain." 

She uncovered the pan which was before the fire, and I leave 
you to imagine her surprise when she found it filled with steaming 
cabbages and bacon. Everyone sat down at once to table, and 
enjoyed such a supper as had never been served in the Laurents' 
cottage before. 

Mary was the first who reflected that Andrew had only one 
opportunity left. All agreed that the third wish ought to be 
reserved for some urgent and unforeseen necessity, and the inhabi- 
tants of the cottage returned to the frugal and industrious habits to 
which they had always been accustomed. 

One day, shortly after this, Father Laurent went out fishing 
alone, as Andrew had some nets to mend at home, Mary also being 
away fishing for shrimps by the sea. Martha said to her son : 
" Look, Andrew, how black the sky is. I wish your father was 
home." 

"Yes," said Andrew; "look at the clouds coming up against 
the wind. We shall certainly have a storm." And he went down 
to the water's edge. The waves were roaring, and the water was 
black. The wind blew gustily, and the sea became more boisterous 
each moment. 

" Oh, heavens ! " said Andrew, " what a storm we are going to 
have ! There is a big ship over there which is taking down all her 
sails ; the wind must be something dreadful where she is. If my 
father does not come in soon he is lost ! Oh ! that's he, nodoubt, 
that I see coming towards land ; but the sea is so rough that he 
never will be able to land." 

Each moment the tempest raged more furiously. Every now 
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and then the small boat of Father Laurent was to be seen on the top 
of a wave ; then it disappeared, and seemed as if it had been 
swallowed up and lost. 

Martha and her son, with aching hearts and clasped hands, 
gazed on the horizon. 

" Aht there he is again. He is coming, but the sea is worst 
nearest the land." 



At this moment their attention was called away by an equally 
alarming sight. Mary, surprised by the sea, had taken refuge on a 
rock, which the water had soon surrounded. The waves broke, 
roaring, on the rock, covering the unfortunate child with foam, and 
threatening to swallow her up the next instant. 

Andrew threw himself into the water to go to her succour, but 
the angry waves dashed him back several times upon the rocks. 

Mary, on her knees, her arms raised, called loudly for help, but 
Andrew was unable to reach her. 

" Andrew," cried his mother, " your father will be drowned." 
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" And poor Mary," called Andrew, crying. 

" Andrew," said Martha ; " your bell I " 

'* Oh, yes, my bell ! " and he drew it quickly from his bosom, 
where he always kept it hidden. 

" But, mother, I have only one wish left, and I can only save 
one of them. Cannot my father save himself by swimming ? " 

*' Alas, no ! his limbs are too stiff now, and you find that you 
cannot resist the waves yourself. Run and save your father, or he 
will be lost." 

" Andrew ! " cried Mary ; " help ! " 

" Will you leave your father to die ?" said Martha. 

Andrew rang his bell, and cried : " I wish to save my father! " 

That very instant the pearl inside the bell disappeared, and 
Andrew threw away the bell itself ; at the same time a big wave 
lifted up his father's boat, and placed it gently on the beach. But 
the same wave had covered the rock which served Mary as an 
asylum, and swept the poor girl into the water. 

Andrew threw himself into the sea, in the hope of reaching her, 
but he was thrown back half dead upon the sand. However, he 
said nothing, and did not even weep ; but when night came, and the 
sea was calmer, he went to the rock where he had seen Mary for 
the last time. He knelt down, said a short prayer, crossed his arms 
upon his breast, and exclaimed : " I have saved my father, but I will 
die with Mary." He then cast himself into the sea and disappeared. 

In one of the deepest places at the bottom of the sea is an 
immense cavern, entirely formed of mother-of-pearl lined oyster- 
shells, coral, and madrepore. All the splendours of the ocean were 
there to be seen, arranged with the utmost care ; sea-weeds of a 
hundred species carpeted the floor ; all around were the sea-treasures, 
composed not only of all the ocean wonders which are unknown to 
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the avidity of commerce and science, such as pearls of the size of 
gourds, but also of all that men have lost in shipwrecks, and of all 
that the ocean has swallowed up. No matter in what country, or 
under what sky the wrecks have taken place, all has been faithfully 
pieserved in this one spot, to which the deepest basins of the sea 
are but shaDow in comparison, for there the ocean is seventy-six 
miles in depth. The quantity df ivealth swallowed up by the sea, 
since man first tried his fortune upon it, is incredible. For instance, 
in the midst of the treasure of which we have been speaking, there 
are two mountains, each of which is nine miles high, and each being 
composed of all sorts of coin, one of gold and one of silver. It 
was to the midst of these treasures that Cleopatra's pearl returned, 
brought by fairies, as soon as it escaped from Andrew's bell. Thither 
also was carried Andrew's inanimate body, after he had thrown himself 
into the sea in order not to survive Mary, whom he had been unable 
to rescue. Indeed, to this spot are taken the bodies of all those who 
have been drowned, where they lie on beds of sea-weed, surrounded 
by horrible crabs, who would devour them if they could ; but the 
souls that still remained imprisoned in these bodies forced the crabs 
to leave them untouched. 

But, on earth, those who have loved the dead, and whose joy 
has vanished with them, pray for their souls' deliverance ; and at the 
earnest, heartfelt prayer of a daughter, a wife, or a sister, a soul quits 
the abyss of the ocean, and ascends, with the i-apidity of a thought, 
to Heaven, to be there received by the angels. 

But Andrew was not dead, and he soon recovered consciousness ; 
for he had been placed upon a magnificent bed, made of the softest 
sea-gull's down, which they tear off themselves to make their nests 
and keep^their young ones warm. This bed stood in a grotto of 
mother*of;pearl and of coral ; but he did not notice the magnificence 
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by which he was surrounded at first, for his attention was attracted 
by two lovely girls who had watched over his slumbers. They were 



clothed in long green robes, and their hair was fastened back 
with strings of pearls. "Where am I ?" cried Andrew, "Am I 
dead, and is this the other world ? Why do I not find Mary here ? 
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I only came to be with her." " Andrew," said the eldest of the 
beautiful creatures, who seemed about twenty, " you are not dead, 
but the place where you , now are is very different from your old 
home. However, you are not in what men call the other world. 
You are in the empire of the sea, and the waters you have had to 
come through to get here are our skies. Your actions above entitle 
you to the gratitude of all the fairies ; but the fairy Smaragdine, 



before whom you are shortly to appear, will be able to answer 
your questions better than we can ; and if you will follow us, we will 
conduct you to the foot of her throne." 

Andrew rose, and made a sign that he was ready. The 
youngest of the fairies took a pink shell which was hanging to her 
belt, and, blowing in it, produced three melodious sounds. At this 
signal a splendid sea-horse appeared, with a green mane, and offered 
his back to Andrew, who wished politely to allow the gfirls to mount 
before him ; but they told him there was no need of it, and, beginning 
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to swim, they escorted him till his sea-horse stopped before a cavern 
still more beautiful than the one in which he had awaked. The 
youngest fairy sounded her pink shell, and both of them went before 
Andrew, telling him to follow them. The grotto was composed of 
the rarest shells and the most exquisite of sea curiosities ; red and 



white coral and pearls were also arranged with infinite skill. But what 
dazzled Andrew's eyes the most was a woman so beautiful that, for a 
moment, he thought her lovelier even than Mary. Like his guides, 
she had a green robe, and her golden locks were decorated with black 
pearls, which showed off their hue. Andrew bowed down before 
her, but she took him by the hand, and, after having pressed him to 
her heart, she made him sit down beside her. " I cannot," said she, 
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" my dear Andrew, avoid showing my affection for you, even before 
I have told you the reason of it. However, first of all, I must tell 
you that Mary is not dead, but your courage alone can save her. and 
she is at present in great danger." 

" Oh, dear lady," cried Andrew, " tell me in what danger } " 

" I hardly know myself. Proteus alone, that old god so well 
known in school essays and themes, can tell us what has become of 
her. It is true that he is only stuffed now, but still 
occasionally he becomes an oracle, and to-day is 
one of his days. Whilst you are having something 
to eat, I will tell you all you ought to know ; then 
we will go to the sea museum, where a multitude of 
all things are kept which were once alive and feared, 
but which are now nothing but curiosities." 

"What need have I of eating?" said Andrew, with vehe- 
mence. 

" Andrew," said the fairy, with severity, " have you been reading 
foolish books, with stories of knights who neither eat, nor drink, nor 
sleep ? You will have need of all your strength of mind and body 
to save Mary." 

" I will obey you, madame," replied Andrew. " You inspire me 
with the same sort of respect that I feel for my mother, mixed with 
the kind of tenderness I feel for Mary. I will obey you in every- 
thing." 

Then the young fairies set before Andrew a repast composed 
of fish, but it was so superior to anything he had ever tasted before 
that he could not restrain his astonishment. 

" There are certain fish," said Smaragdine, smiling, " which we 
do not expose to the hooks and nets of fishermen, and that we keep 
for ourselves. Not one of us would ever eat of those tasteless fish 
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of which some of men's most delicate repasts consist. But I will tell 
you why you are allowed to share our privileges, among others that 
of breathing in the water, and why you may command here as if you 
were in my place. Although our power is great it is not unlimited. 
For instance, once a year, under whatever form we please, we are al- 
lowed to pass a month exposed to all the fortunes, good or bad, of the 
creature whose shape we have taken. When I was quite young, I 
was very curious to see what people did on the earth, and in company 
with another young fairy, we assumed human form and appeared 
at the Court of Prince Gulifiah. He was the best and handsomest 
of all men that have ever lived on earth ; he proved susceptible 
to my humble attractions, and I married him. It was a great 
mistake, as I have paid dearly for it To begin with, my companion, 
the fairy Langouste, who had exerted all means to gain the atten- 
tions of Prince Gulifiah, conceived an eternal hatred against me, to 
which the great council of fairies decreed I should be left exposed as 
a punishment for my imprudence. 

"Indeed, these unions with the inhabitants of earth are the cause 
of the existence of an unhappy race — namely, of those to whom their 
fellow-men never pardon their superiority, and who lead a life exposed 
to the jealousy of mankind, to which they end by succumbing. More- 
over, I could not ignore the fact that I should be forced to quit my 
husband in a few days, and that I should leave him in despair. I 
wished in vain to warn him of what was sure to happen, and tried to 
persuade him that each year I would pass a month with him. He 
thought me mad, and when at the fatal moment I was compelled to 
throw myself into the sea, he thought that I was drowned ; and after 
arranging a magnificent funeral in remembrance of me, he killed him- 
self on my empty tomb. Alas! if he, like you, had dreamed of 
throwing himself into the sea, I should have been able to save him. 
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Mary was the result of our melancholy union, and she was born here 
on this very spot." 

Andrew rose hastily, threw himself at Smaragdine's feet, and 
covered her hands with kisses. The fairy made a sign to him to* 
rise and listen to the rest of her story. 

" I knew that all the hatred of Langouste would now be directedl 
against the innocent little creature I had just brought into the world, 
and that Mary would only be safe if she reached the age of fifteen 
without falling into Langouste's power. My conduct, as well as 
Langouste'sj had been thought by the elders of our community to- 
have been far too frivolous during the month we had passed at Prince 
Gulifiah's Court, and in consequence we had been forbidden ever tO' 
appear among men again in our own forms. I wished to have Mary 
taken to earth directly she was born, by the two young fairies who* 
conducted you here, preferring to abandon her to the doubtful 
compassion of men than to my rival's hatred, who, like myself, not 
being allowed to visit earth in her own shape and power, could not 
pursue my poor little daughter. You found her, you carried her to 
your parents and you tended her during her infant years. When 
the time came for me to assume a different form, I took that of a 
sea-gull, a shape which always exposes us to much danger, but which 
allowed me to see my dear little Mary. Once a sportsman aimed at 
me and broke the wing which was my arm, and I returned here 
dying, after having remained hidden in a crevice of the cliff until the 
day arrived for me to return home. Near me Langouste had been 
in concealment in another hole, and In the form of a cormorant she 
had tried to blind Mary." 

" Ah ! I remember," said Andrew, " I remember the spiteful 
cormorant that I was fortunate enough to hit with a stone.'' 

" The greatest danger to which I was exposed," continued the 

o 
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fairy, " was when your father took me at sea ; for when you gave me 
my liberty the onions and the sauce with which I was to be served 
were already prepared. U nder the pretext of thanking you I gave 
you a talisman which I was sure would enable you to protect Mary,, 
Heaven, however, had ordained that it should be otherwise. Lan- 
gouste seized Mary, whom you thought drowned and whom you 
would not survive. 

** You will now be able to judge how I love you and what place 
you occupy in my heart. Let us unite our efforts, our courage, and 
our love, and Mary will be restored to us. All I have done for her 
is to have given her life, and you have protected it ; therefore she 
belongs equally to both of us." 

At Smaragdine's order, the sea-horse was brought back, and she 
took her seat on its back with Andrew. The horse was not long in 
taking them to the museum, where they found Proteus, who could 
only foretell events at certain times since he had been stuffed. 

The fairy made Andrew notice the principal curiosities as they 
passed along the large galleries of the museum. " Here," said she, 
" is the whale that swallowed Jonah ; here is the red lobster seen in 
the sea by a modern author ; here is a stuffed syren and a triton in 
spirits of wine ; here is the great sea serpent that is reported once a 
year in the newspapers ; here is a sea nymph and a dolphin, which 
died of fright, because one day a young pianist tried to revive 
Arion's miracle of attracting fishes ; here is the missing fish that 
caused the death of the celebrated cook Vatel, who, could not sur* 
vi ve the shame of having to serve up a dinner without fish ; here is 
the brother of the fish that brought back the ring that a tyrant once 
threw into the sea to atone for his uninterrupted good fortune, which 
alarmed him ; and the father of that turbot about whose sauce the 
Roman senate argued till a majority of forty-six voices decided in 
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favour of white sauce ; here Is the whale reported to have been seen 
near the pier at Cherbourg by the Paris newspapers. But hush! 
here is Proteus : he has already answered several people. Let us 
draw near. Proteus, from whom Heaven hides nothing, Proteus, tell 
an unfortunate mother what has become of her daughter ; tell a de- 
spairing lover what to do to recover his beloved." Proteus answered 
in a low voice, as became a stuffed god •■ 

" Thy daughter, oh Smaragdine ! is in the power of the fairy 
Langouste, your old companion in evil-doing at the Court of the un- 
fortunate Prince Gulihah. Langouste has changed her into a gold 
fish, and this very morning she has been caught at the mouth of the 
Scina. She has not been fried yet, 
as you might fear, but she is in 
great danger of being so. You, 
Andrew, must seek to recognise 
your beloved among all the gold 
fish you see; but in order to 

restore her to her own form, you must regain possession of the 
golden bell and Cleopatra's pearl Your name means ' courage ' ; try 
and show yourself worthy of it." 

After saying this Proteus returned to his torpid state, and 
Smaragdine gave herself up to her grief. " Oh, my daughter ! " said 
she, " perhaps the pan in which you are to be fried is being put on 
the fire this very moment Oh, how barbarous of Langouste ! what 
a horrible fate ! " 

" Pardon, dearest mother, for interrupting you," said Andrew, " but 
I think the best thing to do would be to help me to find Mary with- 
out more delay. Assist me in finding my bell, and send me back to 
earth, as Mary has been caught this morning." 

" You are right, Andrew, the bell is in my pocket ; it was brought 
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back to me the instant you threw it away. But the pearl is part of 
the sea-treasure and is in the oyster-shell which is its case ; it is 
guarded by the most formidable of sea monsters. If you conquer 
the monster, and are able to penetrate to the treasure, you will easily 
recognise the oyster, which is mother-of-pearl both inside and out. 
Unfortunately, I cannot aid you in the struggle. Your courage alone 
and your love can be your protection. The sea-horse will conduct 
you to the treasure where the oyster is to be found, but as soon as it 

has taken you there it will have to leave you. If you 
fail in your enterprise, I, robbed of all I care for, shall 
seek to rid myself of my immortality, and the first time 
I am able to assume a shape I shall take that of a fish, 
and seek the fishermen's nets with as much care as 
other, fish take to avoid them. If you conquer, the sea 
horse will take you back to earth. Then, if you find 
Mary, you must throw your bell back into the sea and 
it will be brought straight to me. Until then we shall 
not see each other again." 

Smaragdine embraced Andrew and reminded him 
that the bell would only obey him thrice ; she also gave 
him a coral ring, which became white every time it came 
in contact with any person or thing that had lost its 
natural form through enchantment, together with a 
double-bladed sword with a handle in the middle. She saw him set 
out on his sea-horse, and then went and shut herself up in her 
grotto. 

Andrew allowed himself to be conducted by the sea-horse, which 
after an hour's journey slackened its pace. Andrew thought at first 
that it was tired, but he soon perceived that it trembled and refused 
to proceed, so that it was clear that he had arrived at his destination. 
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-He dismounted with his sword in his hand, and advanced resolutely 
in the dit:ection that the horse had hitherto taken. He soon saw the 



two mountains of gold and silver ; and after proceeding for a few 
steps he found himself face to face with a huge shark, which had 
perceived him and was preparing to swallow him up. 



Andrew uttered Mary's name, walked straight towards it, and 
held out his sword. The shark began to grind its three rows of 
teeth, and opening its immense mouth, shut it again with the 
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intention of biting off the arm of his audacious enemy ; but his jaws 
closing remained transfixed by the double-bladed sword. He was 
forced to open his mouth again and take flight, shedding thick black 
blood as he went The shark was succeeded by some of the most 
hideous of sea monsters, enormous crabs, cuttle-fish emitting rivers 
of ink. and medusas whose contact is poisonous. But Andrew 
suppressed his disgust as he had his terror, and opening himself a 
passage with his sword he directed his steps to the spot that the 
animals appeared most anxious to protect. In spite of opposition he 



soon perceived a large, sparkling oyster. It was in vain that the 
cuttle-fish tried to darken the water: he seized the oyster, and 
opening the shells, which it had closed convulsively, with his 
poniard, he took the pearl which was hidden inside. As soon 
as he put it near the bell, it fixed itself on to it, and Andrew, after 
having thanked God, returned to the spot where he had left his 
horse, which was still trembling. He mounted hastily, and the steed 
set off at a rapid gallop over mountains and rocks. Soon Andrew, 
seeing the sky through the water, thought the sea was less deep'; 
before hejcnew where he was he emerged from the water, and found 
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himself deposited by his horse on the beach at Trouville, which was 
covered with bathers. He was received with cries of horror, as the 
horse had put him down on the part of the beach set apart for ladies. 
He hastened to go on land and seat himself in the sun to get warm, 
and think what he was to do next 



It was true that the golden bell, of which he was now the 
possessor, would be of great use to him, but he reflected that he 
could only use it three times, that it would once be wanted to restore 
Mary to her own form, and that he might make a mistake ; so that he 
could not venture to use it more than on one occasion for himself 
He meditated long, as he did not wish to act as he did the first time 
he had had the precious talisman at his command. He thought, first 
of all, that he would probably have far to travel and that he ought to 
ask for a good horse ;. but a horse would soon be tired, besides which 
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it would have to be fed ; aod then he was very much in need of 
some new garments. The only people in the world that he knew 
were Mary and his parents, so that a friend to help him in his search 
would be of great use ; the nights would then seem less cold, the 
way less long, and disappointment less discouraging. I cannot say 
what came and put an end to this dream, for most certainly his own 
reflections would have availed him nothing. He was at that happy 
age when faith in friendship has not been shaken ; he did not know 
that at the end of life only those you have loved too well have done 



you any real harm, and that in proportion to the affection you have 
had for them. 

He at last decided on asking for a purse with five pieces ol 
gold inside, which were always replaced as soon as he spent them. 
*^carcely had he breathed this wish and rung his bell than he felt 
the purse in one of his pockets. 

One or two people, however, who had seen him emerge, all 
dressed, out of the water, gathered round to look at him. A young 
man spoke to him and asked him where he came from. 
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" I come from a great distance," said Andrew. 

" What are you doing ? " 

" I am a fisherman." 

" Where are you going ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Are you joking ? " 

" No, certainly not I am looking for gold fish, and I intend 
^ing wherever I think I shall be most likely to find them. If you 
know of any, will you please tell me where to go ? " 



" The celebrated Pacha Shaha-ba-am," replied the young man, 
•' is the only person I know who has gold fish." 

The people standing around Andrew and his informant began to 
laugh, as they all knew the play " The Bear and the Pacha," in 
which the Pacha Sha-ha-ba-am is supposed to watch his gold fish for 
two hours at a time. But Andrew, who did not know so much, asked 
where this Mr. Sha-ha-ba-am lived. 

The young man, who had been trying to turn the joke against 
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Andrew, was quite mystified by the coolness of the little fisherman, 
and he went away without answering. But Andrew was now beginning 
to feel rather hungry ; so he went into an inn and ordered dinner. 
He found himself seated next to a commercial traveller. " Is it true 
sir," asked he, " that the Pacha Sha-ha-ba-am has gold fish ? " 



The traveller looked at him astonished ; then glancing around 
the table at the other inmates of the room, he answered : " And 
where do you come from then, that you have never heard of the 
Pacha Sha-ha-ba-am, and his gold fish and his two bears?" 

" I do not wish to trouble myself about the bears," replied 
Andrew ; " but if he really has any gold fish, I should like to know 
where he lives." 
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" In Turkey, I should imagine, as he is a pacha. I do not know 
either the street or the number ; but when you once get to Turkey, 
all you wiil have to do is to ask the first person you meet. Every- 
one knows him," 

" And you are certain that he has gold fish ? " 
" I cannot say precisely that I have ever seen them, but I have 
heard it said, at least twenty times, that he passes two hours every 
day in looking at his gold fish swimming in a bowl." 
" Is it far to Turkey .■' " 
" That depends how much money you have." 
" I have as much as ever I want." 

The commercial traveller arrived at the conclusion that Andrew 
was mad, and rose from the table. The latter did not mention gold 
fish again, but he told the innkeeper that he wished to go to Turkey. 
As Andrew paid all that he was charged without hesitation, the inn- 
keeper saw that he was well off, and as the foibles of rich people are 
generally respected and set down as the 
result of originality, the man told him 
that first of all he must go to Havre, 
from thence to Russia by steambait, 
and once there the rest of his journey 

would be easily accomplished. Andrew did as he had been directed, 
but when he reached Havre he learnt that the boat was not to start 
for a week. One evening he went to the theatre, and was not a 
little surprised to hear the name of the great Sha-ha-ba-am. He 
listened and looked with the utmost attention, and soon he heard 
someone say: "His Highness is busy looking at his gold fish; he 
will be occupied for two good hours." 

Andrew quickly understood that he had been made fun of— 
that the Pacha Sha-ha-ba-am only existed inside the theatre. " But," 
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t'lought he, "what difference does that make? Provided Sha-ha-ba-am 

looks at gold fish, what tna*'ter whether he is a 

pacha or an actor ? There is no necessity for 

them to be in Turkey ; I will go and see his 

I gold fish." 

V- He left the theatre and asked which was 

] the way to the st^e. He was shown the 
actors' private door, but when he knocked at it, 
the porter said to him : 
" No entrance here." 

But Andrew, who since he had had plenty of money, had learnt 
its power, replied coldly ; 



■* There you are mistaken, here are twenty francs." The porter 
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was not long in finding out that he had been mistaken, and putting 
the money in his pocket, he let Andrew through. 

Andrew asked to speak to the actor who played the part of 
Sha-ha-ba-am. 

" I am he, sir," said a Turk who was passing. 

'* Would you be kind enough to show me your gold ftsh ? " 



" My gold fish ? " said the Turk. " I have not seen any here. 
Perhaps they are being kept for supper." 

" And would you eat them ? " said Andrew. 

" Why not ? " asked the Turk. 

" I forbid you to do so then," cried Andrew, flying at his throat 

The Turk called for help, and the attendants seizing Andrew 
pushed him out of the place. 

But by chance, as he was supping In a melancholy frame of mind 
in a comer, he was recc^ised by Sha-ha-ba-am, who was sitting 
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supperless in another comer. Sha-ha-ba-am approached and said ; — 
"Sir, I am very sorry to have been the cause of your being turned 
out of the theatre, but you would have prevented me from attending 
to my call, and even as it was the public did not seem at all pleased. 
After all, it does not make much difference to me, for I have decided 
on quitting my engagement and returning to Paris ; I am miserable 
in this wretched town." 

"Alas! my dear sir," said Andrew, " everyone has trouble ; and 
if, like myself, you had had the woman you loved turned into a 

gold fish " 

" That is certainly a terrible misfortune," said the actor. 
I had arrived at this point in my story, when as you remember 
1 went back to give a little explanation. 

" It is a terrible misfortune," said the actor, " but at present 
I cannot imagine anything more dreadful 
than going without one's supper." 

" I do not see any occasion for your 
minding that." 

" Does that mean that you wish me to 
share your supper ? " 
I " Of course ; and by that means you 

' will get some supper and I an appe- 

tite." 
The actor sat down opposite his seafaring friend, and was not 
long in doing ample justice to the food and wine. Indeed, he soon 
began to find life pleasant and merry, and Havre a very charming 
town. 

" You said just now," said Andrew, "that you were going to 
Paris." 

" To Paris or anywhere else," replied Sha-ha-ba-am, " unless I 
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Stay here ; for the wise man, life is just as pleasant in one place as 
another." 

" Are there many gold fish in Paris ?" asked Andrew. 



" In Paris," answered the actor, "there are a great many, indeed 
too many ; I know of numbers of gold fish. There are gold fish in 
the fountains of the Tuileries and in those of the Luxembourg; 
there are some in all the pork-shops and in all the confectioners. 
One does not see so many in other shops, except in those where 
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they are sold. No one knows what is the reason of the affection 
that confectioners and pork-butchers have for gold fish. Cobblers 
have black birds and porteresses canaries, a few towns-folk have 



gold fish too, but it is generally pretty certain that they have been 
confectioners or butchers at some time or other." 

" Shall I go to Paris with you ?" asked Andrew ; " you will help 
me in my search. I have money in abundance ; you seem to have 
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more sense or at least more knowledge of the world, and you have 
good spirits. As soon as you have finished supper you will advise 
me and prevent my being discouraged. We will live comfortably 
and go about seeking my poor Mary, and if that cruel Langouste 
falls into our hands " 

" I confess that I do not quite follow you." 

" I shall always seem to be speaking in riddles, until 1 have told 
you my history." 

" I should listen to it with the greatest pleasure if I had a cigar 
and a glass of punch." 



Andrew called for cigars and punch, and related his story, which 
we already know, to Sha-ha-ba-am. 

The tale interested the actor greatly, who swore not to quit 
Andrew before he found Mary. As the coach was to pass through 
during the night, the two friends decided on travelling by it, and the 
next day they reached Paris. 

Once there, Andrew did not cease to think of Mary day and 
night, in spite of his friend Sha-ha-ba-am, who always told him there 
were gold fish anywhere where he thought there would be amuse- 
ment to rouse him from his grief. Andrew went into all the china 
shops that sold gold Bsh, and into all the pork shops and confec- 
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tioners. Still the coral ring remained as red as ever. All the fish 
that he came across had never been anything else. In vain the actor 
tried to make him enter into all sorts of amusements. Andrew 
wanted nothing but Mary. 

One day when the two friends were dining, Andrew confessed 
that he was beginning to despair. 



" Dear me ! " Said Sha-ha-ba-am, " I know a gold fish that we 
have not been to see yet ; it belongs to a literary lady who is a friend 
of mine. If you like I will take you to see her this evening. That 
fish always struck me as being something out of the common ; it has 
too much care taken of it." 

Andrew wanted to start at once. 

" I cannot enjoy a good dinner," said he, "when I think that 
Mary has eaten nothing but wafers for so long." 

According to the arrangement the actor took Andrew to see his 
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literary- friend, but there was nothing on her mantel-piece save an 
empty bowl, on which some admirer had written : 



" Alas ! " cried Andrew, " if that should be Mary ! '* But after 
innumerable explanations, it was clear that the lady had had the 
gold fish long before poor Mary had been metamorphosed, and 
consequently she could not have been the fish. 

After the actor had been Andrew's faithful companion for about 
a month, he suddenly disappeared. Andrew sought for him every- 
where, without hearing any news of him. But what was his surprise 
at finding, in the pocket of a waistcoat that Sha-ha-ba-am had left 
behind him, a coral ring exacdy like his own. He put it on his 
finger next to the other, and the second ring became perfectly white. 
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" What ! " said he, " has this ring the same properties as mine ? 
And is not mine enchanted ?" After 
reasoning for a few minutes he be- 
came so curious to have the mystery 
cleared up, that, seizing hts bell, he 
wished that the ring should return 
to its own shape. He then saw two 
rings on his finger, one of coral, 
red as it had been before, and the 
bther made of a straw. Andrew 
regretted sincerely that he had not 
conquered his curiosity, as he had 
now only one wish left, and he re- 
membered that he had once lost 
Mary beforfe in the same manner. 
He threw the, straw ring into the 
fire, and suspected that Sha-ha-ba-am 
had robbed him of the real one and 
put another 
in its place. But when he asked himself 
what could have been his motive for so 
doing, he could not find one that was satis- 
factory. 

A few days after, when Andrew was 
at some theatre or other, he suddenly ex- 
claimed : — " Oh ! good gracious ! " His neigh- 
bours, turning round, silenced him by calling 
"hush!" several times. The reason of 
Andrew's astonishment was that he had just 
recognized Sha-ha-ba-am on the stage. He waited until the act 
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was over, and then desired to see the actor, who was changing his 
costume. 

" Well, my good friend," said he, on entering ; " it strikes me you 



mig^t have left me a little less suddenly, and have said good-bye at 
least" 

" I beg pardon, sir." 
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" You need not ask my pardon : I know quite well that people 
of your professicMi cannot live oflf the stage, and always end by going 
back to it sooner or later. But still you need not have given me so 
much uneasiness, and might at least have told me where you were 
going." 

** But, sir," said the actor, •* there must be some mistake here. 
I do not think I have ever had the pleasure of seeing you before. 
Ah ! yes — it is you. You are the person who tried to strangle me 
at the Havre Theatre/ 

" Yes ; and I am he who, that very evening after the perform- 
ance, invited you to supper, told you my history, then took you 
with me to Paris, where, without giving myself undue credit, I 
think I was the means of your leading a pleasant life for a 
month." 

*' I assure you^ sir, that since the day you wished to strangle me; 
because of some fish or other — 

"Gold fish ?*»^ 



»» 



" Yes, gold fish. Very Well, since that time I have never seen 
you, and I must confess that our first meeting did not inspire me 
with any desire to do so.'^ 

'* Come, come, frfend, if you wish to see no more of me, you are 
of course at liberty to do whsft you like ; but stop making fun of me, 
or I shall lose my temper.** 

" What, ^r ! Stfe you going to strangle me again ? '* 

•* No, but I certainly did not expect such treatment at your 
hands." 

The actor called one or two of his friends, who all declared to 
Andrew that he had only arrived in Paris three days before. Indeed, 
he showed Andrew the ticket of the diligence that he had travelled 
by. 
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" Well, sirs," said Andrew^ " if, after the performance, you will 
all do me the honour of coming to have supper with me, you will see 
that I am not quite so mad as you seem to suppose, and, in case you 
might think that I wish to give any orders to my inn people, I will 
wait here to go back with you." 



Andrew's invitation was accepted with delight by the actors, as 
they hoped to amuse themselves at his expense. But it was now 
tlieir turn to be astonished ; for, as soon as the innkeeper perceived 
the actor, he exclaimed : 

" Ah ! there you are, runaway ; you have made us very anxious 
about you. For my part, I thought you would not leave us alto 
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gether, as you left half-a-bottle of the Beaume wine that you are so 
fond of." 

" Really, friend," said the actor, " do you recognize me ? " 



" Do I recognize you ? During the eight days you have been 
away you have not changed so much as to prevent my recognizing 
you." 

All the servants in the inn recogfnized Sha^ha-ba-am ; the waiter 
who had attended to him immediately placed an opened bottle of 
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Beaume wine before him, and a napkin rolled up in a tin ring. 

Andrew, who did not know what to think, had the bottle and particu- 
larly the napkin changed. 

After supper, the actor tried on 
the forgotten waistcoat ; it fitted him 
so well that he forgot to take it off 
again, and kept it. 

Everyone was forced to end in 
attributing the mystery to a striking 

likeness, or to the power of transformation that some actors possess 

— Garrick, for example, who sat for the 

portrait of one of his friends, which 

turned out a very good one. 

We, however, can explain to our 

readers what seemed so inexplicable 

to Andrew and his guests. 

The Sha-ha-ba-am with whom 

Andrew had supped, and in whose 

company he had travelled to Paris, 

was no other than the fairy Lan- 

gouste, who, profiting by the month 

that she was allowed to spend on 

earth, had taken the form of a 

comedian, in order to attach herself 

to Andrew and frustrate all his plans. 

Indeed, in this form, pretending to 

aid him in his search, Langouste, who 

knew very well where Mary was, had 

always mTsled Andrew as much as possible. More than this, she 

had robbed him of the coral ring, which was to help him to recognize 
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transformations, and she had replaced it with a straw one that she 
had enchanted. As long as Andrew was the possessor of his ring, 
Langouste had avoided giving him her hand, in spite of the familiarity 
that existed between them, as then the ring would have turned 
white, and would have warned Andrew that Sha-ha-ba-am was not 
what he appeared. She had tried all means to excite his curiosity, 
which could only be satisfied by means of his bell ; but he had 
always resisted the temptation. 

But at the end of the month Langouste was forced to return to 




the empire of the ocean, and re-assume Tier natural form. She fled, 
however, in such haste, that she left the ring, without which all 
Andrew's exertions would have been in vain, behind in a waistcoat 

But she had not forgotten to rob him of his famous purse, 
which always produced gold pieces as fast as he wanted them. 

Andrew was some time before he noticed his loss, because, for 
fear of losing this purse he was not in the habit of carrying it 
about with him; his expenditure had, moreover, much diminished 
since Sha-ha-ba-am's departure, and the five francs that he had had 
in his pocket at the time had served to defray all unforeseen ex«- 
penses during a fortnight But, since all his efforts had been in vain^ 
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he resolved to return to his parents, and he asked the innkeeper for 
his bill. Then for the first time he missed his purse. The inn- 
keeper, who was very indignant, wished to take his bell ; but Andrew 
preferred selling all his clothes, only retaining one very simple suit 
Certainly he had only to ring his bell in order to have a million ; but 
it was only by means of it that he would be able to restore Mary to 
her own charming form, if ever he was fortunate enough to find her. 



Andrew was strong and courageous, but he was master of no other 
craft than that of a fisherman, so that all he could do was to carry 
loads as a porter. At first he went more than one night supperless 
to bed, but still he never dreamt of having recourse to his bell. He 
was, moreover, doomed to undergo other trials, for he fell ill. A 
water-carrier, poor as himself, who lodged in the same house, nursed 
him, with the help of his wife, and rescued him from death. Andrew 
was now out of work for some time. The water-carrier and his wife 
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shared the little they had with him, aad he recovered quickly. But 



the waterman met with an accident, and it was now his turn to remain 



in bed. Andrew took the water-cart, and dragging it through the 
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Streets, he went to all the houses, so that the waterman might not 
lose any of his customers. But before the waterman had had a cart 
of his own, he had only possessed two pails, that he was obliged to 
fill at the fountain each time they were emptied. It was only after 
several years of work and economy that he had been able to save 



half the price of a cart ; the rest he had been forced to borrow. He 
hoped to be able to pay for the cart at the end of a year, and then to 
save up to buy a donkey. It was only in the far distance, and after a 
good supper, that he foresaw the possibility of becoming the possessor 
of a big cart and horse. 

In spite of Andrew's help, Peter's illness had reduced his receipts. 
The term of his loan was about to expire, and he was unable to pay. 
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He was, therefore, put in prison, and Andrew took his bell, but he 
stopped for a moment to reflect on the sad fate of Mary, on Sma- 
ragdine's despair, and on his own only chance of happiness being the 
recovery of his beloved sister. He now began to work the whole day 
and half the night, and he supported Peter's wife and child by what 



he earned ; indeed, he was able to take Peter himself a little money to 
spend on a few luxuries in prison. At the end of each week, the 
savings were put aside, and at the end of six months the sum had 
considerably increased. Andrew was now quite worn out, but he 
thou^t that, in two or three months, he would be able to restore the 
man to liberty who had saved his life. One evening, when he 
wished to add a piece of silver to the litde hoard, he begged Peter's 
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wife to bring it to him, but in a few moments she uttered a cry of 
despair, and came back pale and with haggard eyes to say that the 
money was gone and that it had been stolen. Andrew was unable 
to speak for a few moments; then, yielding to his discouragement, he 
began to cry. 



The next day a visit was to be paid to Peter in prison. His 
wife declared that she did not dare to tell him of the new misfortune, 
and Andrew undertook the task. 

" Shall I soon be able to leave this place ? " said Peter. " You 
told me I should have to stay two months longer, but if I could not 
come out then, I think I should kill myself. I have had quite as 
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much prison as I can stand." Andrew returned home without 
having dared to tell him that he would have to begin to save all over 
again, and that he, Peter, would have to remain under lock and key 
for eight or even ten months longer. 

He went home and said to Peter's wife, ** I had not the courage 
to tell him ; let us still go on working, he will have patience for two 
months more, and before that Heaven will perhaps have compassion 
on us." But the two months passed without anything turning up, 
except the saving up of a little more money. Peter used to reckon 




the time with such impatient joy that Andrew could bear it no longer, 
and returned home one day with a thousand francs. 

•* You are not to say anything to Peter," said he to the latter s 

wife. 

" But," said she, " where did you get the money from 1 " 

" You will know some day." 

On the morrow Peter was free. How beautiful everything 
seemed to him in his own poor house ; and how comfortable he 
found his chair ! The next day every one began work, and when 
Sunday came, Peter's wife made a stew in order to celebrate his 
deliverance. But Andrew, who had become unhappier every day, 
was surprised by the good woman in tears. 
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" What is the matter with you, Andrew ? " said she, " you, who 
have so much contributed to our happiness, why will you not share it 
with us ? " 



" Have I really," said Andrew. " But I cannot sup with you thit 
evening-^' 



" Will you hold your tongue ? I have bought two bottles of 
wine." 

Q 
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"That makes no difference. Listen, and I will tell you the 
truth ; but' Peter must not know. I have become a soldier, and I 
have received marching orders.; so that I must be at Saint Denis 
to-morrow at dawn, and from there I shall go to join my corps." 
" But how is it yeu have turned soldier, Andrew ? " 
" I have sold myself, my good Margaret" 
"Ah! I -see it all. -Oh.! my poor Andrew! this is how you 
have got the thousand francs. I must 
run and tell Peter." 

" What use would that be ? Peter 
■could do no more for me than you ; 
it would only worry him. and his head 
is not very strong since he has come 
out of prison. You had far better say 
nothing. I am young ; seven years 
will soon pass ; besides, I shall not dis- 
like service, only I wish I had not sold 
myself, as I am afraid my comrades 
will not think so well of me." 
—^ — -_ ^ -"^— "If you tell them what you have 

~ done, Andrew, they will .honour you." 

■" Listen, Margaret. So that Peter shall not suspect anything, I 
will have supper with you this evening, and to-night I will leave 
without saying anything. I shall reach Saint Denis in time, and 
you can tell him I have had a letter from my parents, my poor 
parents ! and that I shall soon be back. After a little time he will 
think no more about it." 

" Oh, no ! I will tell him everything ; he must also pray for you 
when you are in danger, and is it not a cause for joy to have some 
reason for loving one's friends ? I will not deprive him of it" 
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" Hush, Margaret ! there is Peter ; we must go through the day 
as usual." 

A little while after, Andrew and Peter drew the water-cart 
through the streets, calling " Water ! water ! " Sometimes Andrew 
foi^ot to call, because, do what he would, he could not help feeling 
sad, and then Peter said to him, laughing ; " You are taking care of 
your voice, Andrew. I suppose you have some good song or other 
to give us this evening." 

As they passed through the 
street a porter said, " Ho ! water- 
carriers, go up to the fifth story at 
the end of the passage." 

" I will go," said Andrew, afraid 
that Peter would notice how pre-oc- 
cupied he was. He filled his two 
pails and mounted the stairs as he 
had been told. There is certainly 
no canton in all Switzerland that 
possesses as many inhabitants en- 
titled to call themselves moun- 
taineers as Paris ; each house is 
indeed a little mountain for those 
who live at the top of it At the 
top of this particular mountain were 

two chalets, or rather rooms. One of them belonged to M. 
Emile Meunot, a poor musician, vho hardly knew himself whether 
he had any talent, but who managed to make a good deal of noise 
notwithstanding. As yet, however, the time had not arrived when 
this noise should have a claim to the title of music No newspaper 
had as yet styled him a great pianist : he only gave a few bad lessons 
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for which he was badly paid. In the winter he often played an 

elaborate piece in company, which was applauded on condition that 

he would play the square dances for the rest of the evening. He 

received no remuneration for so doing ; indeed, people seemed to think 

that they were doing him a great honour. However, he manned to 

procure some cakes and a glass of punch every now and then, that the 

servants only gave him after vigorous resistance. In this manner 

he lived till Lent came, and then he gave a concert, or a musical 

evening or afternoon, according to the number of tickets he thought 

he would be able to sell. The great 

advantage of afternoon concerts being 

that he was saved the expense of 

gas. For these entertainments he 

sent twenty-five tickets, at ten francs 

each, to every hostess for whom he 

had played dance music during the 

i winter, begging her humbly to accept 

one of the tickets and to find pur- 

\ chasers for the others. The lady 

generally disposed of a dozen among 

the gentlemen of her acquaintance, 

saying that the musician was a 

young man of great talent, in whom 
she was greatly interested, and who would soon rank among the first 
professors of his art. This was her share of the contribution ; and 
she sent back all the tickets she had been unable to dispose of, so 
that every one paid for the music at her parties except herself. 
The results of these concerts were the acquisition of one or two new 
pupils to replace those who were leaving, and then they also ren- 
dered the purchase of a new suit of dress clothes possible. 
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At the moment we make his acquaintance he was in a furious 
state of mind. For two years he had given lessons to the two children 
5f the landlord of the house he inhabited, and these lessons not only 
paid the rent, the inexorable rent, but they also procured invitations 



to the parties that were given in the house. On this particular day 
there was going to be a grand dinner, the preparations for which had 
kept every one busy since the day before. All this he had noticed 
in giving his lessons, and he naturally expected an invitation, which 
would have been all the more acceptable as his purse was completely 
empty at that moment. But he waited in vain, and in spite of pro- 
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longing the lesson as much as possible, no invitation, came. He leftv 
thinking that the landlord, who lived just under him, would probably 
come himself the next morning to give the invitation more weight ; 
but the morning passed and nothing was said about it. At four 
o'clock he went down to ask if he had not left his pcHtfcJio behind by 
mistake ; he was told, however, that nothing had been seen of his 
portfolio, and no one said a word about the dinner party. He went 
back to his own room, and heard all the preparations proceeding, 
and smelt everything that was being cooked. The confectioner, who 
was bringing some hot pies, made a mistake about the room he was 
to go to, and knocked at the door of the unfortunate musician. For 
a moment the latter felt a strong desire to intercept them, but he 
reflected that very probably he might be called upon to pay for them. 
He also heard every single guest arrive. 

" It is hard," thought he, "to have to 
make the very worst dinner I have ever 
had in my whole life off a piece of bread 
and butter in the midst of all these savoury 
odours. But why on earth have they not 
invited me ? The misers ! I am sure they 
I do not intend to dance, but that they are 
going to read some play or other. They 
are quite wrong. I am very fond of 
tragedy. That abominable smell of turkey 
keeps on coming up the chimney. Well, 
never mind, I must have my dinner too." 

He took a piece of bread, a knife, and a little butter, and began 
to eat at the window, to escape from the aggravating smell of cook- 
ing. At the window below, belonging to the landlord, were two pots 
of flowers and a bowl, in which were four gold fish. Without think- 
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ing exactly of what he was doing, Kmile Meunot made little balls of 
his bread and tried to- throw them inta the bowl.. One of these 
succeeded in falling in, and was instantaneously swallowed up by one 
of the fish. 

" It really is very virtuous of nie," said he, " to- feed that horrible 
miser's fish. I would rather give my crumbs to the sparrows. 
Apparendy he never gives his fish anything to eat^for they all look 
half-starved. But, oh I " cried he,, all at once, " we will have a 
joke and a dinner too, which is more to the point I have butter. 



and I have a saucepan ; wait a minute !" He put the butter on a 
plate, collected a few cinders from the hearth, put them into a bad 
earthenware stove, lighted them, and then, after having blown them 
a little, he put his butter into the saucepan. 

"We will put it upon the fire afterwarils," thought he. He 
next opened a cupboard, took out a little case which contained 
needles and thread, and fixed a bent pin to the end c^ the thread 
which he had knotted together. This he fastened to his stick, and 
hid the pin in a little ball of bread. After which he let down this 
hastily improvised line into the landlord's bowl. The musician 
could not contain his joy ; indeed, his heart scarcely beat " It Is 
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biting, it is biting," and sure enough one of the fish had just 
swallowed the bread, and with it the pin, which had pierced through 
its Up. Meunot drew it out of the bowl up into his room, and, 
trembling with joy, he took it off the hook and put it upon a plate, 
where it ^b^jan to wri^le about vigorously. " There is one," said 
Meunot, and he baited his line afresh and b^an angling again. 
A. second Bsh followed the iirst, and the third followed the second. 
" I think," said he, " that it is time 
to put the frying-pan on the fire." 
And he put his pan on the fire and 
^tlie butter in it, but as soon as the 
butter began to boil he said, " Now 
for the fourth, and it will be com- 
plete." At this moment someone 
knocked at the door. 

" Oh ! good gracious," thought 
he, " perhaps they find that they are 
thirteen at table, and they have come 

to fetch me to avert the ill-luck." 

But this hope was but of short 
duration, for it was only Andrew, who had come up according to 
the directions of the ptMter, with two pails of water. 
" Come in ! " cried Meunot 
" Sir," said Andrew, " I am the water-carrier." 
*' And what does the water-carrier want with me ?" 
" The porter told me to come up to the fifth story." 
" I do not want any; at is no doubt for my neighbour at the 
end of the passage." 

" I did knock there, and no one answered." 
" That was because she is out." 
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" I must take my water down again, then ? " 
" That is a pity. Look and see if there is any room in my 
jug.'' 

As Andrew was about to lift the cover of the jug, Meunot made 
a sign with his hand : " Hush ! don't move, it's biting." 

"What is biting.?" 

Andrew, asking this question, approached and saw with horror 
three gold fish on a plate, only one of which was still moving. He 
touched them with his ring, but it remained red. 

** Ah ! " said Meunot, triumphandy, " here he is.'* 

He drew up his line, on which hung the fourth fish ; but it 
wriggled so that Meunot, unable to get his hand underneath it, 
cried out, " Ho! waterman, come along and take it." 

Andrew took the fish -in his hand, but he turned pale and 
pushed Meunot away, who wished to take it from him. He then 
unfastened the fish gently, and threw it into one of the pails, where 
it recommenced swimming. 

'* Come, come," -said Meunot, " no imore joking, my dish will be 
spoilt." 

But Andrew, scarcely breathing and half stupefied, could not 
speak, but contented himself with pushing away the musician, who 
wished to seize the fish. After a few moments, however, he 
regained his senses, and drawing the golden bell from his bosom, 
he rang it, .^saying, ** I wish that Mary shall take the form in which 
I have known and loved her." 

At this instant the pail was upset, and a charming girl appeared 
in the middle of the room. It was indeed Mary ! Meunot turned 
as pale as Andrew, who was kneeling at her feet and kissing her 
hands. 

Mary looked as if she had just been aroused from a deep sleep, 
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and was gazing round about her. She then recognized Andrew, 
uttered a cry of joy, and threw herself into his anns. 

A knock was heard at the door, for Peter, uneasy at Andrew 
staying away so long, and after having waited for a quarter of an 



hour in the street, had ended by coming up. But he remained in 
astonishment at the door. 

Andrew was wiping away the blood which the pricking oi the 
hook had made on Mary's Up, laughing and crying at the same 
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All at once he exclaimed, ** Oh, mother ! mother I '* and taking 
the bell, from which the pearl had disappeared^ he threw it out of 
the window, saying, " For Smaragdine." 

" I say, Andrew/* interrupted Peter, *' I must ask this lady and 
gentleman to excuse us^ (oc it is getting late^ and they are waiting for 
us for supper/* 

At this moment a beautiful white and gray bird entered by the 
window of the musician, which was still open ; it was a sea-gull, and 
Andrew exclaimed, " Smaragdine ! " 

In her beak she held the purse that Langouste had stolen from 
Andrew ; she laid it in his hand, and then perching on Mary, she 
began caressing her. 

'* Mary," said Andrew, "take 
great care of this beautiful bird. You 
will understand how dear it ought to 
be to you when you know that but 
for it you would still be a gold fish, 
or even in the saucepan of this gen- «1 

tleman." 

*• Oh, dear ! *' said Meunot, '' my fish are spoiling/' 
And our supper,'' said Peter. 

Never mind your fish and your supper ; I will look after the 
supper,'* said Andrew, " for I am now both rich and happy," added 
he, looking at Mary. " Come, let us fetch your wife and child, 
and we will have a splendid supper. You must be one of us, 
Mr. Musician, for you are a good fellow, as you were going to buy 
a pail of water from me to prevent my having to carry it all the 
way downstairs again. But the rest of my water, what are we to do 

with that r 

•• What are we to do with it ? " said the musician. " We will water 
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the two gera-niums of my landlord." And he threw the two paib of 
water down on the window below. 

They all went into the street ; a cab which was passing was 
hired, and a water-man going by at that moment with two pails, 
Andrew said, " Ho, my friend! would you like a nice little tub ? 
You can have this one if you like." So saying, he gave him the 
astonished Peter's tub, telling him, " Did I not say I was rich, 
and would you humiliate me by remaining a water-carrier ? 



Would you deprive me -of the pleasure of sharing what I have 
with you ? " 

Peter's wife was sent for, and they all had a splendid supper, as 
Andrew had promised. He then told them his history; after which 
he drew from his purse the five louis for a quarter of an hour, and 
gave the musician all he took out, which amounted to about a 
hundred thousand francs. 

Then he said to Peter and his wife, " Would you like some 
money ? " 

'* No," said Peter, " not as you have some.** 

" Quite true. Will you come with me ? " 
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" Where are you going ? " 
"The sea-gull will g^ide us."" 

They said good-bye to the musicran;, and then they set off in a 
carriage with five horses ; the postilions, paid a louis a-piece, urging 



them forwards like the wind. Mary held the sea-gull in her arms 
on her lap, and it care^ed her all the time. However, as soon as 
they neared the house of Andrew's parents, it escaped, plunged into 
the sea, and disappeared. Andrew here learnt that his parents had 
quitted the neighbourhood two days before. Just at that moment 
■ a richly adorned boat appeared on the water. The gull was flapping 
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its wings on the top of the mast. Andrew immediately made his 
comp£uiions go on board, and the gull flew on slowly in front to show 
the way. Andrew, who had not forgotten his old trade, managed the 
boat so skilfully that it went quicker than any ship before or after. 
At last she arrived at the pleasantest island that you can imagine. 
It was covered with lemon trees in flower, the most lovely birds were 
singing charmingly, and two old people were waiting on the beach to 
welcome the new-comers. They were Andrew's parents, and I can- 
not tell you how great their joy was at seeing both Andrew and 



Mary. Peter, his wife, and their child were received as old friends 
at once, as soon as ^eir conduct to Andrew had been made known. 
The island proved a most enchanting resting place ; and Smaragdine, 
who had obtained permission from the council of the fairies to show 
herself once again in her natural form, appeared resplendent with 
beauty ; she announced that the island was Mary's dowry, and the 
day was fixed for the wedding. 

At last the much-wished-for moment arrived. The parents, the 
bride and bridegroom, Peter, his wife and child, were the only people 
present at the dinner. Nothing was wanting at the feast, not even 
Langouste, who was present as a centre dish, and was eaten with 
mayonnaise. 
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In the bosom of their fiamily, and in the midst of their friends, 
Andrew and Mary lived happily for many years, without being 
troubled by too many children- 



THE GOOD GENIUS. 

IN the olden days there were genii, and, indeed, if you care to 
believe all those who imagine themselves to be such, you may 
still find some, however one may be on one's guard. 

The spirit of which we are going to write did not belong to the 
genii of the first order. He was but a poor spirit, that belonged to 



the lower classes, and who only took his place in the assemblies of 
the genii by right of birth, and according to the good pleasure of his 
titled superiors. The first time he appeared there (I always feel 
disposed to laugh when I think of it), he had taken as a motto for his 
ceremonial banner, " I do that which I ought, come what may." He 
was called the Good Genius, and this appellation has ever since been 
applied to honest, simple folks, who do good from habit or from 
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instinct, and who have not found out the secret of making a science 
of virtue. With regard to the nickname ^f Genius a great deal has 
been said which does not concern us. 

More than tv/o hundred leagues from here, before the Revolution, 
there lived, in an old seignorial castle, a rich old dowager, whose name 
the gentry of the Herald's College have never been able to discover. 

The good lady had lost her daughter-in-law young, and her son 
at the war. 



All that remained to her, as a consolation in her old age, were 
her grandson and granddaughter, who appeared to have been created 
to be looked at ; for art itself, which always aspires to improve upon 
God's work, never produced anything more beautiful. The boy, 
who was twelve years old, was called Saphir, and the gfirl, who was 
ten, Amethyst 

It has been affirmed, but I should hardly like to believe it, that 
these names were given to them on account of the colour of their 
eyes ; and this gives me the opportunity of telling, or perhaps re- 
minding you, that a sapphire is a beautiful stone of a transparent blue, 
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and that an amethyst is of violet hue. I also desire to call your 
attention to the fact that children of illustrious families are usually 
only christened five or six months after their birth. 

One might seek far for as good a woman as the grandmother of 
Amethyit and Saphir. Indeed, she was too good, which is very 
frequently the case when women try to be very kind. However 



instances of this are so rarely found that no one need trouble himself 
about it. We will designate her, therefore, by the name of Too- 
Good, to avoid confusion, should any arise. 

Too-Good loved her grandchildren so much that she brought 
them up as if she did not love them at all. She allowed them to 
indulge all their whims, never spoke of lessons, and played with 
them herself when they grew tired of play. The result was that 
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they were very ignorant, and if they had not been curious, as all 
children are, they would never have known anything at all. 

However, Too-Good was an old friend of the Good Genius, 
whom she had seen somewhere i» her youth, although not at Court 
She was in the habit of accusing herself before him, during their 
secret meetings, of not having sufficient strength of mind to attend 
to the education of these charming children, who might regret their 



own want of knowledge some day. The Genius promised her that 
he would think the matter over as soon as he had leisure ; but at the 
present moment he was occupied in remedying the evil influence of 
pedants and chariatans {who had begun to come into fashion) on 
education ; and great attention was necessary. 

One summer evening, however, Too-Good had retired early to 
rest, according to her wont, for the sleep of the honest is always 
tranquil. Amethyst and SaphiF- were amusing themselves in the 
drawing-room, with some of the trifles that occupy the long leisure 
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hours in castles, and they would have yawned more than once whilst 
looking at each other, if Nature had not been kind enough to distract 
them by a phenomenon of an alarming nature, although one of 
frequent occurrence. 

A storm was raging outside ; every second the vast expanse 
was illuminated by the lightning, which was reflected in fiery zigzags 
on the shaking window-panes. The trees of the avenue groaned 
and split with a roar ; the thunder rolled among the clouds like a 



brazen chariot; everything, even to the chapel clock, vibrated with 
terror, and mingled a sonorous and prolonged wail with the fury of 
the elements. It was indeed sublime and awful. 

All at once the servants came to announce that they had picked 
up a little old man at the door, soaked by the rain, and starved with 
cold, probably dying of hunger, as the empest had sent him a 
long way from his road. Amethyst, who in her horror had laid 
herself on her brother's breast, was the first to fly towards the 
stranger; but as Saphir was stronger and mor^ active he could 
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easily have overtaken her if he had not wished to give her the 
pleasure of arriving before him, for these 
dear children were as good as they were 
beautiful. I leave you to imagine whether 
the frozen limbs of the poor man were 

relieved by the crackling fire or no, or if 1 

there was any stinting of the sugar in the 
wine that Amethyst was warming for him on 
some hot cinders, and whether he had a good 
supper, a good bed, and a cheerful counte- 
nance or not I will not tell you, either, who this old man was, as 
I wish to keep your curiosity alive. 

As soon as he had recovered from his fatigue a little he be- 
came lively and talkative, and the young people were amused with 
him. In those days little folks did not disdain the conversation of 
old people, for they thought rightly that they could learn much in 
that manner. Nowadays old age 
^ Mil fi, is much less respected, and I am 

not surprised, for youth has so little 
to leirn. 

"You have been so kind to me," 
said the old man, "that my heart 
I rejoices at the idea that you are so 

happy. I suppose that in this magni- 
ficent castle, where you have only to 
breathe a wish to have it gratified, 
you pass very happy days ? " 
"Yes, happy days, certainly," replied Amethyst, "our grand- 
mother is so good to us, and we love her so much ! We have every- 
thing we want, it is true, but we very often have nothing to do." 
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" You have nothing to do ! " cried the old man, mightily 
astonished " Who ever heard of such a thing at your age, with 



wealth and talent ? Having nothing to do is a malady of the useless, 
the idle, and the foolish. Whoever has nothing to do is a burden to 
society, as well as to himself, and only merits to be despised. But it 
is not sufficient to be endowed by Providence with such gifts as yours 
if they are not cultivated by work. Do you never work .' " 



" Work ? " replied Saphir, rather piqued. " We are rich, as you 
may see from this castle." 
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" Take care," responded the old man, smiling regretfully; " the 
lightning that has ceased now might have consumed it in passing." 

" My grandmother has more gold than suffices for the luxuries 
of the house." 

" Thieves might take it" 

" If you have really come from the direction you say," continued 
Saphir, with assurance, " you have had to traverse a plain ten leagues 
large, covered with orchards and crops. The mountain which over- 



looks it on the west is crowned by an immense palace, which belonged 
to my ancestors, and where they amassed with much trouble the 
wealth of ten generations." 

" Alas," said the Unknown, " why do you force me to repay 
such kind hospitality by a communication of bad news ? Time, 
which spares nothing, has not spared the most solid of your hopes. 
For some time I have wandered about the neighbourhood of the 
plain you speak of, and its place is now occupied by a lake. I 
wished to visit the palace of your ancestors, and I found nothinpf 
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but ruins, which only serve as an asylum for nocturnal birds and 
beasts of prey now. The otters dispute with each other for one 
half of your inheritance, the other half belongs to the owls. Man's 
wealth is of so little importance, my friends ! " 

The children looked at each other. 

" There is only one thing," continued the old man, as if he had 
not noticed them, " which secures life from these vicissitudes, and it 



is only to be procured by study and work. Oh ! that can never be 
destroyed : against it the waters rise in vain, the earth heaves, and 
the heavens send their scourges. Whoever possesses it need not 
fear reverses which may discourage him, for as long as he has 
something in his brain, or a craft in his hands, he is safe. Scientific 
arts are the most precious dowry for men ; aptitude for household 
cares is the chief adornment for women. The man who is master 
ol a useful trade, or of general knowledge, is really wealthier than 
the wealthy ; indeed, he alone is entitled to call himself rich and 
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independent All other riches are but fleeting and a deception. 
They are worthless and not enduring." 

Amethyst and Saphir had never heard such language before. 
They looked at each other again, and did not answer. But while 
they remained silent the old man began to change. His aged 
features assumed the freshness of middle ^e, and his decrepit limbs 
the healthy and robust aspect of strength. The poor old creature 



was no other than the beneficent Genius with whom I have already 
made you acquainted. Our young friends had been far from sus- 
pecting such a thing, and you were doubtless no more aware 
of it than they. 

" I will not leave you," added he, smiling, " without giving you 
some mark of gratitude for all your kindness to me. Since want of 
something to do has alone troubled the happiness of which Nature 
has given you so large a share, accept these two rings from me, which 
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you will 6nd very powerful talismans. On touching the spring 
which opens them, you will always discover in the instructions which 
are hidden there an infallible remedy against this sad disease, which 
attacks heart and brain. If, however, the supernatural art which 
has made them should for once deceive me, we shall meet in a 
year's time and talk over other means. In the meantime, little 
presents keep friendship alive, and I attach two conditions, easy of 



fulfilment, to these. The first is, that you never consult the oracle 
in the ring unless there is great necessity — that is, before you are 
sure that you cannot find anything to do. The second is to execute 
on the ^ot all that the oracle prescribes." 

On completing this sentence the Good Genius departed. An 
author with a more poetical im^nation would probably teH you 
that he vanished, for that is the method in which genii generally 
take leave. 

Amethyst and Saphir did not find they had nothing to do that 
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night, although I do not fancy they slept much. They no doubt 
thought of their lost fortune, and their years of aptitude and intelli- 
gence still more irreparably lost They regretted all the hours 



passed in useless occupations, which might have been spent in so 
much more profitable a manner. They then rose sadly, scarcely 
daring to look at each other, and kissed hastily, attempting to hide 
their tears. After a moment or two of embarrassment, the force of 



habit again asserted itself. They returned to their ordinary pastimes, 
and found still less pleasure in them than usual. 

" I think you are getting tired," said Amethyst 
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" That is just what I was about to ask you," replied Saphir, 
" but I was afraid that your weariness might only serve as a pretext 
for curiosity." 

" I swear to you," answered Amethyst, touching the spring of 
the ring, " that I am mortally tired ! " 

At that instant she saw, artistically engraved on the inside of 
the ring, this inscription, which Saphir began to read : 



" Well," said Saphir, gravely, " what the oracle tells us to do we 
must go and do at once. Let us try, and perhaps we shall find work 
more amusing than idleness." 

" Oh ! I don't think it can be," replied the litde girl. " I have 
no doubt the ring has some other remedy for us. But still, let us try 
as you say. One disagreeable day is soon passed." 

Without the day being absolutely a disagreeable one, as 
Amethyst feared, it certainly could hardly be considered very 
pleasant. The masters, who had so often been repulsed, were 
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summoned, but the conversation of masters is generally uninteresting 

until it can be understood, 

although, when one is ac- 
customed to it, it gams a 

charm. 

The brother and sister 

did not appreciate it Twenty 

times during each lesson 

was the spring of the ring 

touched, and twenty times 

the inscription was exactly the same : never a word altered. 

The same thing happened during the 
whole of a long week, and during the whole 
of. the following week. Saphir began to 
grow impatient 

" People are quite right," murmured he, 
scribbling a declension, " that the genii now* 
adays repeat themselves. It certainly is," 
added he, " a strange method of curing tired 

people to give them work." 

At the end of a fortnight they 

were much more contented, as their 

studies interested them and their self- 
'■ pride was aroused. At the end of a 

month they scarcely knew what dis- 
content was, as they had already sown 

sufficient to be able to reap some 

reward. They amused themselves 

during their play-hours as well as 

during their lessons by reading instructive and amusing books in 
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English, Italian, and German. They were not quite able to take a 
direct part in the conversation of intellectual people, but they pro- 
fited by listening, as their studies had enabled them to understand. 
They then began to think that the life of the mind, which idleness 
destroys, and which was so new to them, was much more agreeable 
than the existence they had formerly led, for they were naturally 
clever. Their grandmother, too, was very happy at seeing them 
study without being forced, and she rejoiced heartily at their success. 



,1 know myself from experience that one of the greatest joys of 
childhood consists in giving pleasure to parents. 

The spring had, however, a good deal of work during the first 
half of the year ; the seventh, eighth, and ninth months it was only 
used very occasionally ; the twelfth, it had grown rusty. 

Then it was that the Genius came to the castle as he had 
promised, for the genii of that time were very faithful in keeping 
their promises. For this visit he displayed a little more pomp, but 
'still it was that of a wise man, who spends his fortune without 
squandering it on useless show, and who knows how to dispose of 
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it with discretion. He threw his arms round his little friends, who 
had hardly formed a correct idea of the happiness which they owed 
him. They received him with the greatest delight, although they 
hardly realised all the benefits which he had bestowed on them. 
True gratitude is like charity, and makes but little stir. 

"Well, children," said he, merrily, "you have been very angry 
with me sometimes, for science is every now and then a little hard 
work. I have often heard it said so, and truly there are some pro- 
fessors in the world that make me believe it. But to-day no more 
study, no more science, no more work. We will have pleasure, if 



possible, games, plays, and parties. Saphir, you will teach me the 
most fashionable dance, and Amethyst will do me the honour of 
giving me the first square. I have also the pleasure of informing 
you that you are richer than ever. The terrible lake has disappeared, 
and its sojourn has increased the fertility of the soil tenfold. The ruins 
of the palace have been investigated, and a treasure has been found 
among the old foundations worth ten times as much as was imagined."' 

" Thieves might take that," said Amethyst 

" The lake might regain jhe ground it has lost," said Saphir. 

The Genius did not hear these last words, or, at least, he pre- 
tended he did not, as he was in the drawing-room. 

" Really that worthy man is very frivolous, when one considers 
how old he is," said Saphir. 
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"And very foolish for a genius," said Amethyst "Does he 
suppose I do not intend to finish the vase of flowers I am painting 
for grandmamma's birthday ? My master said he wanted me to have 
it done, and that no one ever came so near the celebrated Mr. Rabel 
before." 

" I should be sorry, sweet little sister," replied Saphir, "to have 
any advantage over you on that day ; but I hope she will have as 
much pleasure in counting my six crowns as a mortal can bear." 



" But you must still work for that," answered Amethyst, "for 
all your examinations are not over." 

" And you must work, too, to finish your vase of flowers," 
ireplied Saphir, "for that is not finished either." 

" You will work, then ? " said Amethyst, insinuatingly, as if she 
had been asking a favour. 

" Yes, of course," said Saphir ; " and I see no reason why I 
should not go on working as long as there is anything left to learn." 

" Oh, there is enough to last us a long time," cried his sister, 
jumping for joy. 
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And talking in this wise they went to Too-Good, whose pleasure 



was unbounded. Saphir stepped forward the first, as he was the 



most deteimined, to ask his grandmother to let them go on with thei. 
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education at least for two or three years longer. The genius, who 
was trying all sorts of steps and pirouettes whilst waiting for his first 
dancing lesson, departed, laughing heartily, after which he let fall a 
few tears of joy. 

" Work, dear children," said he ; "your good grandmother allows 
you to do so, and you can tell how great her pleasure is in granting 
your request by her emotion. But work in moderation, for too much 
study ruins the most fertile brain, just as too much cultivation 
exhausts the most productive soil. Amuse yourselves sometimes, 
indeed you ought to do so frequently, for bodily exercise is very 
necessary at your age, and everything which refreshes the mind, after 
a due amount of work, makes it more capable of commencing again 
without effort. Go back to work before pleasure wearies you, for 
pleasures indulged in too long end by disgusting. Make yourselves 
useful in order to make yourselves worthy of being loved, and, as the 
talisman said, ' Be loved in order to be happy.' If there is any other 
species of happiness on earth, I do not know the secret of it" 
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OUR weary horses stopped of themselves at the edge of a large 
forest, before the door of a lowly cabin which served as an 
asylum for a worthy old woman, who was about a hundred years old, 



although she had the sweetest face in the world. She did the 
honours of her humble dwelling with so much grace, that I could not 
help thinking that such a happy old age must be tba reward of a 
well-spent life. 
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When we had rested a little, our hostess, who saw that she had 
to do with persons who had not a sufficiently high appreciation of 
the charms of peaceful tranquillity, narrated the following story : • 

** I have learnt what I am about to relate, my friends," said the 
old woman, poking the fire, " from the tiny flowerets ; their ancestors 
are the heroines of my tale, and in the forest there is not a single 
blade of grass that does not know this story and could not guarantee 
its authenticity." 

THE REVOLT OF THE FLOWERS. 

" Etiam fleverc myricaB.** 

(The mists Uiemselves have wept) 

*^ Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius ! — O ubi campi ! " 
(I would iQve flowers and forests, without honour and glory ! 
Where are the fields ? ) 

'' Et nobis placeant ante omnia sylvae." 

(And do not the forests delight us above all things.) 

Virgil. 

" Many centuries ago, the flowerets, which were blooming in 
solitude and peace in the forests, took it into their heads to complain 
of their loneliness and isolation. 

" ' What is the use/ said they, ' of being fresh, and pretty, and 
scented, if we are to live and die in the forest, and to give to the 
wind, which cannot appreciate them, our sweetest perfumes ? Garden 
flowers are much more fortunate! Culture increases their beauty, 
they are admired, and their life is one continual holiday ! Our exile 
has lasted too long ; we ought to complain, and ask Him who has 
created us to take us away from where we now are ; for we are ready 
to die of tedium.' 

"*Do you wish to quit this safe retreat to go and live in 
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the midst of the world, my daughters?' said a flower, which was 



beginning to fade and which had a little more experience of life. 
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'Believe me, God does everything wisely, and if He has sown us 
in this place, it is only because we are better here than anywhere else. 
Where is happiness, if not under the shade of these lovely trees, 
whose green foliage protects you from the north wind, and the heat 
of summer, and which only opens above your heads to let you see 
the sky ? Where else would you find tliis beautiful carpet of moss 
which sets off your colours so wonderfully ? You complain of your 
isolation! Is it then nothing to have amiable buttet flies for com- 
panions during the day, and to be visited during the night by the 
invisible sprites that inhabit the forest glades, and which have no 
secrets from you ? Oh ! my daughters, the world is full of dangers 
for poor flowers. Happy those who, like us, live in retreats where 
the breath of evil has never penetrated ! ' 

"A murmur amongst all the flowers followed this discourse ; and 
what was said on this occasion is easily guessed, for the wise counsels 
of the withering flower were only received with scorn. Youth is the 
same all the world over, and always acts on impulse. 

" Some among them, those that were the most reasonable, namely, 
the virtuous mint, the honest fern, and the constant asphodel, said, 
although not very loud, that it ought to be thought over, and that it 
was getting late and time for sleep. It would also be as well, said 
they, to take counsel with the night, for the matter was too important 
to be decided rashly, &c. 

'* They spoke, in fact, as people do when they are afraid, and 
wish to g9Vi time. 

'' But the more impatient replied, that it is never too late to 
improve, that life is short, that flowers only know of a to-day and 
ought pever to count upon a to-morrow, so that it was better to 
make the best of the hours. 

•**OiifI I thought that old root of patience would never stop,* 
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said a large dandelion with bitterness to a bit of scratchweed which 
was moving at its side. 

" ' Do not speak to me of old people/ cried one of those little 
yellow flowers eaten in salad, and which have given, nobody knows 
why, their name to certain litde boys, *do not talk to me of old 
folks ; they always say the same thing/ 

" As is usually the case, those who would have done best by 
remaining silent, were the ones that spoke loudest 



" During this debate night was come, accompanied by its com- 
panion, sleep. Both spread their wings over nature. Already the 
litde flowers bent their heads towards the ground and were beginning 
to fall asleep — some, indeed, had done so. 

" But still the desire lived in them, and it issued from their poor 
litde aching hearts, mingling with their sweetest perfumes. 



" The smell of flowers is their incense and the prayer they offer 
to Heaven. 

" That evening it ascended more freely than usual, and reached 
the foot of God's throne, borne on the wings of guardian angels. 

" God heard the prayer of the little flowerets, and wishing to do 
them pleasure, He said : 

" * Let it be as they wish ! ' 

" In a moment all those who had bemoaned their fate were 
transplanted, as if by a miracle, into a large garden in the middle 
of the world : the ivy had quitted the elm, the rush the sweet 
murmur of the brook, and the periwinkle all its old associations ; 
and when they awoke next morning at break of day, after having 
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shaken their little dresses all covered with dewdrops, they realized 
that their dearest wish had been gratified. They all remained dumb 
with astonishment and could hardly believe in so much good fortune. 

• •••*• 

" * Oh ! how beautiful 'it is here ! ' cried they, enchanted, as soon 
as they had recovered from their astonishment. ' What a difference 
between this beautiful garden, which gets all the light of the brilliant 
sun, and our dismal forest ! ' 

" * One certainly could be as pretty as one chose here, and display 
oneself to be loved and admired ! ' (They little knew, alas ! that all 
which is admired is not loved.) 

" They raised their heads proudly, trying to grow and elevate 
themselves, in order to excel their terrible rivals. But in vain ! God 
had sown them little flowers, and as little flowers they had to remain . 
The climax of their misfortune was that they could not complain to 
each other, as they had been separated ; sisters were far away from 
sisters, lovers from those they loved, and there was no connection 
between families at all. Symmetry had decreed it should be thus, 
and each had its fixed place. Happiness was of no account, truly ! 
but looking well and being ornamental was the first object 

• •••••• 

" They grew rather sad at finding themselves separated, but they 
comforted themselves with the thought that soon they would hear 
themselves pronounced beautiful, and such bliss did not seem to them 
to have been too dearly bought. They tried to attract with all their 
might, in the hope that someone would come, and they prepared 
themselves to do their best to charm. 

• •••••• 

" But, oh horrible surprise ! oh agony ! oh disgrace ! oh confusion ! 
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they attract no attention and are not seen at all ; indeed, if they were 
not safe behind the borders they would be crushed, very possibly. 
The roses with a hundred full-blown leaves, dahlias who hide under- 
neath their flaming red dresses their proud nonentity, and hosts of 
other flowers who have no charms beyond their toilette and their 
display, were the only flowers that attracted people, and they alone 
seemed to be the queens of the garden ; there they were, receiving 
the homage of an admiring court and scarcely seeming to notice it. I 
ask you, what figure could the simple bindweed, the innocent silver- 
weed, the gentle mallows, the good little snowdrop, the estimable 
sage, the mad columbine, the lowly primrose, the almost imperceptible 
lily-of-the-valley, the giddy sainfoin, the scabius in mourning, the 
mandrake itself, in spite of its rarity, the wild rose and the senti- 
mental daisy make by the side of the proud ox-eyed daisies, and all 
the species of roses which are the pride of cultivated gardens, without 
forgetting the dahlias, the camelias, the hydrangeas, the day-lilies, 
the great nightshade, the narcissus, the sunflowers, the auriculas, 
and the snapdragons, and hosts of others. 

• •••••• 

" Ah ! what a quantity of tears were shed, and how bitterly the 
little flowerets regretted the shade of the forest, the moss, the quiet, 
and the peace ! However, things grew worse when the gardener came 
with his hoe quite close to them ! Not one of them had a single drop 
of blood in its veins, and they were all trembling so that they would 
have given anything to be a hundred feet' under the ground. But 
they had to bear their fears patiently, as the hour of death had not 
yet arrived — of a violent and horrible death, of which they had no 
conception ; for in the forest flowers die peacefully when it pleases 
God, who is the master of all that lives. 
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" But although they were not dead, they had but little life left in 
them. 

*' The noonday sun shone upon them in all its fury — upon 
them, accustomed only to its rays through a veil of verdure — and it 
burnt them mercilessly, with not a streamlet near to refresh their 
drooping heads ! Certainly, from time to time a little water was 
thrown over them, but what water ! Besides, this refreshment never 
came in a fitting quantity, and more than one amongst them was in 
danger of dying from being too much watered. There was not a single 
blade of grass or moss in the whole neighbourhood, and they were 
forced to resign themselves to grow in a dry, black soil, touched and 
tormented every day in the year, in case a friendly plant might seed 
in their neighbourhood. 

• ••♦•• 

" ' Ah ! let us quit this unfriendly soil,' said, one morning, the 
most sincere, * and let us return to our own homes ; come, let us 
go.' But the question was, how should they, unaccustomed to walk, 
find their way home ? Once again they all began to pray ; and each 
wished sincerely, like shipwrecked travellers, in awaiting the miracle 
which was to remove them from the hated spot. But no miracle 
came. Miracles, indeed, are not in the habit of coming as frequently 
as people wish, and the good angels are not always willing to become 
the servants of the inhabitants of earth. They did tay, however, this 
once to obtain from God the permission to convey these poor little 
exiles back to their native forest ; but God was deaf to their prayers. 

♦ ♦-•♦♦# 

'^ EiFer smx. this time there have been wild flowers in gardens, 
and, as if the curse of Heaven rested on their unfortunate race, the 
poor little creatures have never succeeded in becoming more imposing 
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or beautiful ; they are still, and always will be, the same as they were 
on quitting the woods, and cultivation has never changed them. God 
has ordained it thus, to punish them for their wish to roam and their 

vanity. 

• ♦•••• 

y And so it was that pride and curiosity, which were the perdition 
of the first man, were also the perdition of the flowerets in the woods 
and fields." 

And after having said this the good old woman rose. 



" This proves," added she, " that nothing is beautiful that is out 
of place, and that you probably would do well to return to where you 
came from." Seeing us inclined to start, she opened the door. 
" May Heaven bless you ! " said she, as soon as we had mounted our 
horses. 

After which she turned and vanished. 



HISTORY OF THE VERITABLE 
GRIBOUILLE. 



T 



FIRST PART. 

How GRIBOUILLE Threw Himself into the River. 

HERE was once upon a. time a father and mother who had a 
son. This son was called Gribouille, the mother Brigoule, 



and the father Bredouille. This father and mother nad six other 
children, three boys and three girls, which, with Gribouille, who was 
the youngest, made seven. 
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Bredouille, the father, was gamekeeper to the king of that 
country, which enabled him to live very comfortably. He had a 
pretty house in the middle of the forest, with a pretty garden in a 
pretty glade, on the edge of a pretty river which ran through the 
wood. He had the right of shooting, fishing, and cutting up trees 
for firewood, of cultivating a large piece of ground, and he also 
received wages from the king every year for looking after the shoot- 
ing and preserving the pheasants. But the wicked man did not 
consider himself rich enough, and constantly 
robbed and extorted money from travellers, 
sold the king's game, and sent the poor 
people to prison who came to pick up two 
or three pieces of dead wood ; whilst he 
allowed the rich, who paid him well, to shoot 
in the royal woods as often as they wished. 
The king, who was old and had gfiven up 
shooting for some time, did not know anything of this. 

The mother, Brigoule, was not quite so bad as her husband, but 
certainly not much better. She loved money, and when her husband 
had done anything wrong in order that she might have it, she never 
scolded him ; whereas she would willingly beat him when he did 
these dishonest actions to no purpose. 

The six eldest children of Bredouille and Brigoule, brought up 
in habits of cruelty and plunder, were wicked, wild children. Their 
parents were very fond of them, and thought them very clever 
because they had become thieves and liars as soon as they could 
walk and talk. There was only h'ttle Gribouille who was badly 
treated and despised, because he was too honest and too cowardly, as 
they said, to do as the others did. 

He had, however, a very nice little figure, and liked to hold 
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himself properly. He did not tear his clothes or soil his hands, and 
he never did any harm, either to himself or others. He had all 
sorts of little inventions which made him appear simple, but which 
were in reality those of a wise child. For example, if it were very 
warm he gave up drinking, as he had found by experience that the 
more you drank the more thirsty you became. If he were hungry 
and a poor beggar came and asked him for his bread, he gave it to 
him at once, saying to himself, " I know what it is to suffer hunger, 
and must not allow others to endure the same." Thus it was 
Gribouille who first thought of rubbing his hands and feet with snow 
to prevent him from having chilblains. He also gave the toys he 
loved the most to the children he loved the least, and when asked 
why he acted thus, he replied it was in order that he might succeed 
in loving them,- because he had discovered that you generally get 
attached to those people that you have obliged. 

If he felt sleepy during the day, he shook himself in order that 
he might keep awake, and be able to sleep better at night. If he 
were afraid, he sang, to give back the fear to those who had g^ven it 
to him. If he felt inclined to amuse himself, he waited until he had 
finished his work, so that he would be able to enjoy himself with a 
lighter heart after having done his task. In short, he understood in 
his own way how to be wise and contented, but as his parents did 
not agree with him in this, he was mocked and despised on account 
of his ideas. His mother often whipped him, and his father repulsed 
him whenever the child came and wished to caress him. 

" Go away, imbecile," said this cruel father to him ; " you will 
never be good for anything." 

His brothers and sisters, seeing him hated, also despised him, 
and did what they could to provoke him. Gribouille bore this 
with great sweetness, but not without sorrow, for he often went 
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into the forest alone to cry without being seen, and to ask of 
Heaven the way to be loved by his parents as much as he loved 
them himself. 

There was in this forest a remarkable oak, which Gribouille was 
very fond of. It was a fine old tree, with a hole in it, and all over- 
grown with beautiful ivy leaves and green moss. The place was 
some distance from Bredouille's house, and was called the Drone 
Crossway. No one could remember who had 
first given that name to the place. Some 
thought it was a rich lord named Drone who 
had planted the oak, but nothing more was 
known of it. Scarcely ever anyone went to 
it, because it was quite surrounded by stones 
and briars, which were very difficult to get 
over. But there was the most beautiful piece 
of turf there, covered with flowers, and a 
little fountain always playing, and running 
and skipping over the moss, and losing itself 
amongst the neighbouring rocks. 

One day when GribouiHe, having been 
more ill-treated, and feeling sadder than 
usual, was going quite alone to lament at the 
foot of the oak, he felt himself stung ift the 

arm ; and, on looking, saw a large drone, which did not stir, and 
seemed to wear a scornful look. 

Gribouille took it by its wings and placed it upon his hand. 

" Why did you sting me ? I have never done you any harm," 
said he. " Beasts seem to be as wicked as men. Well, that is quite 
natural, since they are but beasts ; but men should set them a better 
example. Go, fly away and be happy ; 1 will not kill you, for you 
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have taken me for an enemy, and I am not Your death would not 
cure the sting you have given me." 

The drone, instead of replying, began to assume an air of 
importance in Gribouille's little hand, and to pass his feet over his 
nose and wings like a bee to whom something had happened which, 
had made him forget the tricks he had come to perform. 

" You show very little sorrow," said Gribouille, " and still less 



gratitude. I grieve to think that you should have such a hard heart; 
for you are a handsome bee, that I do not deny ; I have never seen 
such a large one before ; and your black dress shading into blue is 
not too gay, but resembles a king's mantle. Perhaps you are some 
great personage amongst the bees, and that is the reason why you 
sting so violendy." 

This compliment Gribouille made with a smile, although the 
poor child still had a tear in his eye. It seemed to please the drone, 
for he began to flutter his wings. * He raised himself on his feet and 
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suddenly began a harsh and solemn song in a bass voice, and then 
took flight and disappeared altogether. 

Gribouille still suffered from the sting, but he was not so simple 
as not to know the properties of the different herbs in the forest. 
He gathered various leaves, and after having well bathed his arm in the 
stream, applied the leaves to it, and then fell asleep. During his 
first slumber he seemed to hear some peculiar music, it was like the 
deep voices of a cathedral choir, which came from underground and 
were singing in chorus : 

Let us bnzz, let us buzz, 
Our king advances. 

And the streamlet running amongst. the stones seemed to say in a 
clear voice to the little flowers on its banks : 

Let us tremble, kt us tremble, 
The enemy advances. 

The large roots of the oak appeared to twist and creep amongst the 
grass like adders. The periwinkles and daisies, tossed by the wind, 
turned round upon their stalks as though they were mad ; the large 
black ants, who loved to burrow in the bark, walked down the length 
of the oak and stood up on end quite astonished ; the crickets came 
from the bottom of their holes and poked out their noses. In fact, 
all the foliage shook and whistled so violently that poor Gribouille 
was startled out of his sleep by all this racket and bustle. 

But imagine how astonished Gribouille was when he saw before 
him a tall, stout man dressed in black, in ancient fashion, who 
looked at him with wide-open eyes, and spoke to him in a deep, 
lisping voice, and said : 

" You have rendered me a service which I shall never forget 
Come, little child, ask me for whatever you wish for. I will grant 
it to you." 

T 
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" Alas, sir," replied Gribouille, in a great fright, " I am afraid 
you will not be able to grant me what I most wish for. My parents 
do not love me, and I want to be loved by them." 

" It is true that this is not an easy thing to grant," replied the 
gentleman in black ; "but I will always do something for you. You 
are very good, I know ; I wish you also to be very dever.'' 

" Ah ! sir," cried Gribouille, " if by being clever, I must also 



become wicked, do not make me a genius. I would rather be stupid 
and remain good." 

" And of what use is your goodness among these bad people," 
replied the big man in a still deeper voice, rolling his eyes, which 
were as bright as burning coals. 

" Alas ! sir, I do not know how to reply to you,'' said Gribouille, 
more and more alarmed. "I am not clever enough to speak to you, 
but I have never done harm to anyone ; do not give me the desire 
and power to do so now." 
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" Go away, you are stupid," replied the dark gentleman. " I 
must leave you. I have not time to stay to persuade you ; but we 
shall meet again, and if you have something to ask of me, remember 
that I wil! not refuse to grant your request. 

"You are very good, sir," replied Gribouille, while his teeth 
chattered with fright. But the gentleman immediately turned to go, 
and his dress of black velvet, with the sun shining on it, became at 
first a deep blue and then changed to a beautiful violet ; his beard- 
stood on end, his mantle was distended ; he sent forth a deafening 
roar, more terrible than that of a lion, and, rising up heavily from the 
ground, he disappeared through the branches of the oak. 



Gribouille then rubbed his eyes and asked himself if all that he 
had heard and seen was a dream. It appeared to be one, in fact, to 
him, for the moment the gentleman had disappeared he felt himself 
to be wide awake. He picked up his stick and satchel, and returned 
to the house, but was afraid he might be beaten for having been 
absent so long. 

He had scarcely entered when his mother said to him : 

" Ah ! here you are ? This is a nice time to return. See, you 
little imbecile, the gfreatest good luck in the world has befallen 
you, and who could have foreseen it } " 

When she had scolded him well, she took the trouble to tell him 
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that Mr. Drone had come to the forest, that he had stopped at the 
gamekeeper's house and had eaten a large pot of honey, and that he 
had paid for this with a beautiful piece of real gold ; and then, after 
having seen all the other children, Gribouille's brothers and sisters, 
he had said to Brigoule, " Ah, madam, have you not a younger child 
than any of these ? " And having learnt that there was a seventh 
who was only twelve years of age, and whom they called Gribouille, he 



cried out, "Oh1 that beautiful nam^ I Tliatis the child I am looking 
for. Send him to me, for I wish to make his fortune." Thereupon 
he went away, without making any further explanation. 

" But," said Gribouille, .quite astonished, " who is this Mr. Drone ? 
for I do not know him." 

*' Mr. Drone," replied his mother, " is a rich gentleman who has 
ust arrived in the country, and is going to buy a large estate and 
house near to us. No one knows him, but everyone agrees in saying 
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that he is generous, and throws his gold and silver about liberally. 
Perhaps he is a litde cracked, but since he has a fancy for your name 
of Gribouille, go as quickly as you can to find him, for I have no 
doubt he will make you a handsome present" 

" And where must I go to find him ? *' said Gribouille. 

" I am sure I don't know," replied Brigoule ; " I was so astonished 
that I forgot to ask him ; but surely he will be residing in the chateau 
which he is going to buy. It is at the edge of the forest You know 
the country very well, and you must be stupid indeed if you fail to 
find a man of whom everybody knows and speaks of already as a 
wonder. Go now, make haste, and whatever he gives you take care 
to bring home; if it is money do not take any yourself; if it is 
something to eat, do not even smell it; but bring whatever you 
receive either to your father or to me, directly. If not take care of 
your skin." 

" I do not know why you should say this to me, my dear 
mother," replied Gribouille ; " you know well that I would die rather 
than deceive you." 

•* It is quite true that you are too stupid for that," replied his 
mother ; " but go ; do not stay to argue any longer.*' 

When Gribouille was on the road to the chateau that his mother 
had pointed out to him, he began to feel tired, for he had eaten 
nothing since the morning, and the day was nearly ended. He was 
obliged to sit down under a fig-tree which had only leaves on it, for 
it was not the season for fruit He was feeling faint when he heard 
a swarm of bees buzzing over his head. He stood up on tip-toe, and 
saw some beautiful honeycomb in a cavity of the tree. He thanked 
heaven for this assistance, and ate a little of the honey as well as he 
was able. He was going to start on his way again, when a shrill 
voice came from the hole in the tree, saying, " Stop, you wicked boy! 
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Help, help, my daughters, my servants, my slaves ; tear this robber 
in pieces, who has deprived us of our riches ! " 

Gribouille was in a great fright. 

" Alas ! " said he to the bees, trembling, *' will you forgive me ? 
I was dying of hunger ; and you are so rich that I did not think it 
would do you any harm if I eat a little of your honey ; it was so 
good, so yellow, and so full of perfume, at first I believed it was made 
of gold ; it was only after I had tasted it that I understood that it 
was far better and more agreeable to meet with than the finest gold." 

" He is not so stupid," replied a small, sweet voice ; " and on 
account of his pretty compliments, I beg of you, dear Queen, my 
mother, to forgive him and allow him to continue his journey." 

Thereupon he heard a loud buzzing in the tree just as if every 
one was speaking and disputing at once ; but no one came out, and 
Gribouille escaped without being pursued. When he found himself 
some distance from the tree he had the curiosity to turn round, and 
seeing that the path he had left was lighted up, he stopped to look at 
it. The sun, which was setting, sent a glare through the branches of 
the fig-tree ; and this strong light was so dazzling that it made his 
eyes sore to look at it. There seemed to be an endless number of 
little transparent figures which danced and whirled about and per- 
formed to pretty music. Gribouille looked as well as he was able ; 
but the more he moved away from the sun, so much the more did it 
come into his eyes, so that he could never understand what he was 
looking at. Sometimes it appeared as though there were ladies 
wearing yellow dresses with brown bodices ; then again it was only 
a line of bees glittering in the red sky. 

But, night coming on, the sun went down behind the bushes, and 
soon Gribouille saw nothing more ; so he continued on the way to 
Mr. Drone's house.. 
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He walked on for some time, believing himself to be near the 
edge of the wood, but at last he perceived that he did not know 
where he was and that he had lost himself. He sat down again to 
rest, he wished very much to go to sleep, but was afraid to on account 
of the wolves. He tried to keep himself awake by walking on again 



as far as he was able. At last he could not help falling down from 
fatigue, when he saw a large number of lights shining through the 
trees, and on arriving at the place he found himself in front of a 
beautiful large house, which was all lighted up, and from every part 
of it came sounds of dancing, music, and cookery. 

Gribouille was ashamed to present himself at such a late hour. 
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but went, however, and knocked at the great door, and asked to 
speak to the master of the house if he happened to be called Mr. 
Drone. 

"And you/' replied the porter, "are to come in if your name is 
Gribouille, for we have commands to receive graciously anyone of 
that name. Our master has bought this house, and is giving a grand 
ifite. You shall speak to him to-morrow." 

" That is all right," replied Gribouille, "for it is true I am called 
Gribouille." 



" In that case, come and take some supper and rest yourself." 
Then he was taken to a beautiful room which, Gribouille 
thought, belonged to the master of the house, but it really belonged 
to the head valet. He was served with a magnificent supper of fruits 
and sweets. He would rather have had some good soup and a piece 
of bread, but he dared not ask for it ; and when he had satisfied his 
hunger as well as he could, he was told he might throw himself upon 
the bed and take a nap- 
He profited by this permission, but the noise which was going 
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on in the house prevented him from sleeping soundly. At every 
moment the doors were opened, and he heard the loud music of the 
lar|;e violoncellos, which rumbled like thunder. They shut up the 
doors again, and the music seemed finished ; but then you heard the 
clashing of the saucepans in the kitchen,, and the decanters in the 
pantry, and the whisperings of the men-servants, who seemed to be 
plotting together about nothing, so plainly that Gribouille, sometimes 



listening, sometimes dreaming, never knew for certain whether he was 
awake or asleep. 

Suddenly it appeared to him as though Mr. Drone's valet, who 
had treated him so well, entered and approached his bed and looked at 
him while he slept, and yet he seemed to have no eyes in his head. 
Gribouille felt frightened and wished to speak to him, but the valet 
began to perform tick-tack and to move his arms and legs, then to 
mount to the ceiling, come down again, and then ascend once more, 
crossing some threads upon other threads with much skill and speed. 
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Still saying tick-tack, like a clock. At first this game amused 
Gribouille; but when he saw himself, enveloped in a large net he 
became alarmed, and wished to speak ; this was impossible, for 
instead of his ordinary voice, there only came from his throat a little 
buzzing sound, weak and shrill like that of a gnat. He tried to put 
his arms out of the bed, and instead of arms he found that he had 
little legs, so slender that he feared, in removing them, they might 
break. At last he perceived that he had become a poor little fly, and 
that what he had taken for Mr. Drone's valet was only a horrible 
spider of huge dimensions, all shaggy and evidently intent on trying 
to get Gribouille into his web to devour him. 

By this time Gribouille was so alarmed that he succeeded in 
waking himself, and he only saw the servant in the room in his 
natural form ; he was occupied in putting the decanters into the side- 
board, and also the silver dishes and precious vessels and jewels that 
he had stolen during the f&te, intending to put his theft to the account 
of some poor servant who was not so advanced in the good graces of 
his master as he was. 

At first Gribouille did not understand what he was doing, but 
soon guessed when the valet turned round towards him, with a terri- 
fied and menacing air, and said to him, in a dry, broken voice, which 
resemUed the movement of an old worn-out clock : " Why do you 
watch me, and why do you not go to sleep ? " Gribouille, who was 
not quite so simple as they thought, appeared not to take any notice, 
and, getting up, he asked permission to go and see the fSte since the 
noise prevented him from sleeping. " Go, go, you are quite at liberty,'* 
said the valet, who wished very much to be rid of him. 

Gribouille went straight before him, then upstairs, then down- 
stairs, and walked through several rooms and saw a great number of 
things that he could not understand, with which he would not allow 
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himself to be amused. In one of these rooms there were a great 
number of gentlemen dressed in black, and some well-dressed ladies, 
playing with cards and dice and disputing about some piles of gold. 
In an adjoining room were more gentlemen in black, and ladies in 
variegated dresses, dancing to the sounds of instruments. 

Those who did not dance were looking on at it, but they buzzed so 
loudly that no one could hear the music. Elsewhere they were 
standing about eating, but not in such a refined way as Gribouille 



was accustomed to. They seemed to go from one room to another, 
pushing against each other, dying with the heat, and everyone seemed 
uneasy, sad, or in a passion. At length day-light appeared, and the 
windows were opened. 

Gribouille, who had fallen asleep on a bench, imagined he saw, 
disappearing through the open windows, large swarms of drones, 
hornets, and wasps, but when he opened his eyes he found himself 
alone in the dust. The lights were extinguished ; the men'servants, 
worn out, had thrown themselves down upim the sofas and tables ; 
others had fallen upon the shelves of the sideboards. Gribouille was 
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now able to finish his nap peaceably under the trees In the garden, 
which was very beautiful and full of lovely flowers. 

When he woke up £^in, much rested and refreshed, he saw 
before him a tall, stout man, dressed in black velvet, which shaded 
into blue, resembling so strongly the man he had seen in his dream 
under the oak at the Drone crossway that he thought it must be the 
same. He could not refrain from saying to him : — 

" Oh, good day, Mr. Drone, how have you been since yesterday 
morning ? " 



" Gribouille," replied the rich man, in the same sonorous, lisping 
voice as Gribouille had heard in his dream, *' I am very pleased to 
see you, but I am astonished at what you ask me, for this is the first 
time that we have met. I know you arrived last night but I had 
gone to bed and did not see you." 

Gribouille, thinking he had been foolish in speaking of his dream 
as of a thing that Mr. Drone ought to have remembered, tried to 
repair his imprudent remark by asking him if he had not been ill. 

" I, not at all, I was never better," replied Mr. Drone ; " why do 
you ask me this ? " 
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" Because," replied Gribouille, more and more disconcerted, 
" you gave a grand ball, and I thought that you would be there." 

" No, that would have wearied me," replied Mr. Drone, " I 
have given a ball to show that I am rich, but I excused myself from 
doing the honours of it But now let us speak of yourself, my dear 
Gribouille, you have done right in coming to see me for I wish yon 
well." 

" Is it on account of my being called Gribouille ? " he said, not 
daring to ask any reasonable questions for fear he should make any 
more blunders. 

"It is because you are called Gribouille," replied Mr. Drone ; 
" that astonishes you, but you must learn in this world, my child, not 
to trouble yourself to understand what has happened to you, but 
improve by it." 

" Very well, sir," said Gribouille, " what is it that you wish to do 
forme?" 

" That is for you to say," replied the gentleman. 

Gribouille was rather embarrassed, for he had not envied any of 
the things he had seen, and really everything seemed to him much 
too beautiful and costly for him to wish to possess it. When he had 
reflected for a short time, he said : 

" If you could bestow a gift on me which would make my 
parents love me, I should be very thankful to you." 

" Tell me first," said Mr. Drone, " why your parents do oot love 
you, for you seem to be a very good boy." 

" Alas ! sir," replied Gribouille, " they say that I am so stupid." 

"In that case I must make you clever." 

Gribouille, who in his dream had already refused to be made 
clever, dared not show any more resistance this time. 

" And what must I do to be clever ? " 
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" You must learn the sciences, my little friend. Do you know 
that I am an experienced man, and that I can teach you magic and 
necromancy," 

" But how can I learn these things,** said Gribouille, " when I 
have never even heard of their names before, for I am too stupid to 
learn anything." 

" These things are not difficult," replied Mr. Drone, " I will 
undertake to show you ; but, for that, you will be obliged to come 
and live with me and be my son." 

" You are very kind, sir," said Gribouille, " but I have parents 
whom I love, and I should not like to leave them. Although they 
have other children whom they love better than me, I can be useful 
to them, and it seems to me that it would be wrong not to wish to be 
their son." 

"Just as you like," said Mr. Drone, "I never urge anyone. 
Good day, my dear Gribouille, I have not time to talk any longer 
with you, since you will not stay with me. If you change your mind, 
or wish for anything else, come and find me. You will always be 
well received." 

Thereupon, Mr. Drone disappeared through a hedge, and 
Gribouille found himself left alone. 

When Gribouille returned to his father's house, and was nearly 
there, he felt very happy, for he said to himself: 

'* Without knowing it, Mr. Drone has shown me the way to 
make my parents love me ; for when they know that it was proposed 
for me to leave them and become the son of such a rich man, and 
that I have refused to have any parents but those God has given me, 
they will see that I have not a bad heart. My father and mother 
will embrace me and tell my brothers and sisters to do the same." 

Some short distance ofr,he RAW Brigoule, his mother, who was 
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waiting impatiently at the end of the orchard ; he began to run, and. 
with a smihng face, wished to throw himself into her arms but she 
did not give him time to do so ; before she said, 

"What have you brought? where is the present they have 
made you ? " 

And when she saw that he had brought nothing she wished to beat 
him, thinking he had lost on the way what had been given to him, 
but Gribouille begged her to listen to him, telling her she might scold 



and punish him afterwards if he had failed to do his duty. Then he 
related word for word the conversation he had had with Mr. Drone, 
but instead of embracing and thanking him, his mother took a branch 
of willow and commeoced to beat him and scream at him. 

His father Bredouille, then arrived, and asked what this was all 
about 

" See this rogue, this bad boy, this donkey," said the mother, in 
a great rage, " he ought to be the son and heir of a man who is 
richer than the king. He is so stupid that he did not even think to 
ask on leaving for a nice bag of crown pieces, or a good place in his 
house for us, or a nice piece of ground to add to what we have." 
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Then in his turn, Bredouille beat Gribouille, and so violently 
that his mother, who feared he would be killed, pulled his father's 
hands away from him, saying. 

" There, that will do for this time." 

Gribouille grieved, asked what he ought to do in order to please 
them, saying, that if they wished him to go and live with Mr. Drone, 



he would obey. But whilst his mother, who still loved him a little 
and had been hoping to see Him rich and well dressed, wished him 
to go, said Yes ; his father, who did not believe in his goodness, and 
judged it was impossible for Gribouille to forget all the violence that 
had been used to him, said No. He preferred rather to send him 
from time to time to Mr. Drone, hoping that he would have some 
money given to him which he should bring home with him on pain 
of being beaten. 
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So then, at the end of two or three days, they dressed him in a 
wretched manner, put him on a shirt that was in tatters, large wooden 
shoes on his feet, and a dirty smock-frock, and sent him in this state 
to Mr. Drone's house to make him beUeve that his parents had not 
sufficient money to dress him properly, and so excite the pity of this 
rich man. At the same time they commanded him to ask for a large 
sum of money. 

Gribouille, who liked to be very neat, was much humiliated at 



having to present himself in these old clothes, and could not prevent 
tears coming into his eyes. But Mr. Drone did not receive him 
unkindly; for, in spite of his brusque manner and loud voice, he 
appeared to be a kind man, and seemed especially to like Gribouille, 
although Gribouille could not understand why he did so. 

" Gribouille," he said, " I am not sorry to see that you can take 
care of yourself Choose whatever you please." 

He then conducted him into a large cellar which was so full of 
gold, diamonds, pearls, and precious stones, that you could not avoid 
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Stepping on them ; then there were more than seven large wells in it, 
which were also quite full. 

Gribouille, in order to obey his parents, took only gold, for he 
did not know that diamonds were even more precious. They had 
told him to take as much as possible, so he filled his pockets, but with 
no more pleasure than if it had been with stones ; for he did not see 
how all this could be of service to him. 

He thanked Mr. Drone with more politeness than satisfaction, 
and returned home, saying, " This time my parents will see that I 
have obeyed them, and perhaps they will embrace me." 

As he felt very tired with carrying so much gold, and found that 
he was not far from the Drone crossway, he turned aside from the 
road for a short distance, so that h^ might rest there. He ate some 
acorns from the old oak, which he knew to be better than those from 
any of the other oaks in the forest, for. they were as sweet as sugar 
and soft as butter. Then he aimed at the river, and began to be 
inclined to take his nap, when he observed his six brothers and 
sisters, who rushed upon him, pinched, bit, and scratched him, and 
then seized all his treasure from him. 

Gribouille defended his gold as well as he was able, saying, 
** Let me carry it home, so that my father and mother may see that I 
have fulfilled their wishes, and after that you may take it if you wish." 
But they would not listen, and continued to rob and ill-treat him, 
when suddenly there was a great noise in the oak, as though ten 
thousand large violincellos were giving a concert, and immediately a 
swarm of large hornets, wasps and bees of different kinds fell upon 
Gribouille s brothers and sisters, and began to sting them so violently 
in pursuing them, that they arrived home all swollen, some of them 
almost blind, the others with hands as large as their heads, all of them 
much disfigured and crying horribly. However, Gribouille, who was 
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found in the middle of the swarm, had not a single sting, and he was 
able to pick up his gold and carry it home. 

Whilst Brigoule bathed and dressed the wounds of her other 
children, Bredouille, who only thought of the money, was occupied in 
questioning and searching Gribouille, and this time he praised him, 
and only reproached him for being lazy and weak because he had 
not strength to carry double the amount 



The other children were put to bed, for they were very ill, and 
some thought they would die. 

The next day when Bredouille wished to count the gold with 
his wife, he was very much astonished to find that it melted in his 
hands and spread over the table like a yellow liquid, which was 
nothing more than honey, and only very poor honey, not even so 
sweet as sugar. 

" This time," said Brigoule. washing the table in a great rage, 
" Mr. Drone is a sorcerer, and we shall find it difficult to get rid 
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of, but we must not fall out with him, and instead of asking him 
for money we will make him a present It seems to me that he 
likes honey more than is proper for a sensible man, and we must 
certainly ask him why he has played this trick on us." 

" That appears clear to me," replied Bredouille ; " let us send 
him the best of our hives, and I think for that he will pay us well." 

The following day they put a barrel of the finest honey on the 
back of the ass, and sent Gribouille with it to Mr. Drone's house. 



But Gribouille had no sooner arrived near the fig-tree where he 

ad seen and heard such surprising things, than a great swarm of 

bees came out from the tree, and flew upon the ass, who galloped oft 

as fast as he could go, leaving his barrel, and braying as only an ass 

can. 

Then Gribouille, to whom this had given much to think about, 
saw advancing towards him two marvellously beautiful ladles, escorted 
by so many other ladies and young girls that it was impossible to 
count them. 
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The grandest of them all was richly attired, and appeared to be 
supported through the air by a number of others. At her side a 
young and very beautiful princess fluttered along gracefully. 

" Imprudent boy ! *' said the Queen (for, by her royal mantle and 
from the manner it was carried in the hands of the others, Gribouille 
saw that this was a crowned head), " you have twice deserved death, 
for you have made yourself the deliverer and friend of our mortal 
enemy the King of the Drones. But the Princess, my daughter, whom 
you see here now, has twice asked for your pardon. She pretends 
that you can do us a service, and we are going to see if we may rely 
upon you." 

'* Ask of me whatever you would have, gracious Queen,*' replied 
Gribouille ; " I never had any intention of offending you, and I think 
you so beautiful that it will be a great pleasure for me to serve 
you.'' 

" Little child," said the Queen in a softened tone, for she loved 
compliments, " listen well to what I am going to say to you. Leave 
that poor barrel of honey here which you were carrying to the King 
of the Drones, and carry these words to him, which will please him 
better. Say that the Queen of the Bees is tired of war, that she 
acknowledges that the hornets and drones are too numerous and too 
strong to be defeated in a pitched battle. The industrious are forced 
to impart to the conquerors the riches they have amassed, and to sign 
a treaty of peace. I well know that the King of the Drones believes 
himself so strong that he intends to impose humiliating conditions 
upon us ; but I also know that he aspires to the hand of my daughter 
and has no hope of obtaining it. You go to him and say that I will 
give her to him in marriage, on condition that he will leave our hives 
in peace, and be contented with a large part of our treasures, which 
my daughter will take to him as her marriage portion." 
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Having thus spoken, the Queen disappeared with her daughter 
and all her court, and GribouUIe saw nothing more than a great mass 
of bees hanging in clusters to the branches of the fig-tree. 

He then resumed his way, and went to Mr. Drone and told him 
how his parents had sent him with a barrel of beautiful honey, which 
the Queen of the Bees had' taken from him, and about the message 
which she had charged him to deliver to the King of the Drones. 

" As you are very wise," added Gribouille, " perhaps you could 



show me where I shall find this King — at least, if you are not the 
King yourself, which I have often suspected, without having any 
bad opinion of you." 

" This is all imagination, delirium," said Mr. Drone, laughing. 
" It is well, it is well, Gribouille, you have performed your commission. 
Let us speak of yourself, my child. You see you will never have 
any peace with your parents, they are too artful and you are not 
sufficiently so. Will you remain with me ? You will never have 
arching to fear from them, and you will become such a useful man 
that you will govern everybody." 
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Gribouille sighed, and did not reply. Thereupon Mr. Drone 
turned his back upon him, for he never remained long in the same 
position, and even when he had nothing to do he always looked as if 
he were very busy and in a great hurry. 

Whenever Mr. Drone spoke to him about taking care of and 
instructing him, Gribouille felt a chill of fear come over him without 
knowing why. He went back to his parents, and related to them all 
that had happened to him. He was afraid to confess that the Queen 
of the Bees had taken the honey and put the ass to flight ; but it was 
necessary, and to excuse himself he was forced to say that he had 
not only to fight against ordinary bees, but a queen with all her 
court and army. 

He quite expected to be accused of not telling the truth, or of 
being fanciful ; but Bredouille, who believed in sorcerers because he 
had tried to be one, scratched his ear and said to his wife : 

" There is magic in all this. Gribouille is in the way of becom- 
ing richer than a king, since he is likely to become a sorcerer. He 
is rather too simple for this, but it rests with Mr. Drone to open his 
mind for him. Leave that to him, for if we oppose him in this he 
will ruin us, and our children will perish. I have a notion that those 
bees who stung them were not ordinary insects. Let us, therefore, 
send Gribouille, for if he becomes as rich as a king, out of self-love 
he will surely raise his family to the highest positions." 

Then addressing Gribouille, he said, " Little one, return again 
to Mr. Drone. Tell him that your father will give you to him : and 
take care not to displease him in the smallest thing. I command 
you to remain with him, and, if you do not, rest assured that you 
will die under the stick." 

Gribouille, thus dismissed, set out in tears. His mother felt 
rather sad, and went out to walk as far as the end of the road with 
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him ; then she left him, after having embraced him. This gave 
much pleasure to poor Gribouille, and he accepted his fate in the 
hope of being loved and caressed by his parents, whenever he should 
come home to see them. 

Mr. Drone received Gribouille very kindly. He had him richly 
dressed, gave him a beautiful room, and invited him to eat at his 
own table, and sent for three pages to wait upon htm. Then he 
commenced to instruct him in the art of magic. 



But Gribouille did not make great progress. They maae him 
do figures after figures, calculation after calculation, which was of no 
interest to Him, for he could not understand how this could be of any 
service to him. His riches did not make him happy. He was 
content to be tidy and neat, and that was all he cared for. He very 
seldom saw Mr. Drone, who always appeared to be busy, and who 
had said to him, while patting him on the cheek, " Learn your 
figures and calculations with the master I have given you, and 
when you know them all, I will be your master, and teach you great 
secrets." 
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Gribouille tried very hard to like Mr. Drone, for he had done 
so much for him, but he could not bring himself to do so. Mr. 
Drone was a joker without being diverting, noisy without being 
cheerful, and lavish but not generous. No one ever knew what 
he was thinking about, if, indeed, he ever thought of anything. 
He was sometimes cruel, and more often indifferent. He had a 
mania which was repugnant to Gribouille : it was to live on 



nothing but honey, syrups, and sweetmeats ; this did not prevent 
him from being large and fat, and he consumed them with so much 
greediness that he was never clean in consequence. Gribouille 
could not bear to embrace him, because he always had a sticky 
beard. 

However, in spite of all Mr. Drones expensive habits, he 
became richer every day, and, as the kingdom at that time was 
governed by a weak and ruined monarch, Mr. Drone bought all his 
land, farms, and forests. Then he bought his courtiers, servants, 
flocks, and armies. The King became poorer and poorer, and if it 
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had not been for the aid of some faithful domestics who fed him, he 
must have been starved to death. 

He retained the title of King, but was only Mr, Drone's prime 
minister, who made him do as he liked, so that in reality he was the 
King. 

After some time a very beautiful, rich Princess arrived in the 
country with a great Queen, who was her mother, and who had come . 
in order to arrange the marriage of this young lady with Mr. Drone. 
The affair was soon concluded. There were ffites enough to kill 



anyone ; they invited the King, who was very pleased to come to the 
wedding breakfast ; and after Mr. Drone was married he seemed to 
be half as rich again as he was before. 

His wife was very pretty and very sensible. She treated 
Gribouille with much kindness, but Gribouille did not succeed in 
liking her as much as he wished to do. She always inspired him 
with fear, for she reminded him of the Princess of the Bees whom he 
had seen under the fig-tree the day the swarm had put the ass to 
flight, and whenever she embraced him he imagined she was going 
to sting him. She had the same fancy for eating honey and syrups 
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which displeased GribouiUe so much in Mr. Drone. She was always 
speaking of economy, and whilst GribouiUe was learning the art of 
calculating, she tormented him by continually saying that he must 
make it a productive one to him. 

At all events, Mr. Drone's house became much quieter after his 
marriage, but it was not so cheerful. Madame Drone was a miser, 



she made everyone work hard. The kingdom benefited by this, 
and became very rich. Every kind of work was done ; towns, sea- 
ports, palaces, and theatres were built ; furniture and magnificent 
materials were manufactured ; ffttes were given where nothing but 
diamonds, lace, and gold brocades were seen. Everything was so 
extraordinarily beautiful that strangers were quite dazzled. But the 
poor were not sa happy as before, because in order to earn money 
here they were obliged to be either very learned, very strong, or 
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very skilful ; and those who possessed neither genius, learning, nor 
strength, were forgotten, despised, and forced to steal ; to ask alms 
or die of hunger like the old King. 

Everyone seemed to have become wicked ; some because they 
were too happy, and others because they were not happy enough. 
They quarrelled and hated each other. 

Fathers reproached their children for not growing up fast enough 
in order to earn money; children reproached their parents for not 
dying sooner and leaving it to them. Husbands and wives did not 
love each other, because Mr. and Mrs. Drone had set the fashion of 
not doing so. Having married out of self-interest, they continually 
reminded each other of their origin, Mrs. Drone telling her husband 
that he was only a commoner, and Mr. Drone replying by telling her 
that she was a spoiled bird of the nobility. He accused his wife of 
being a miser, and she treated him as though he were a robber. 

Gribouille did not take part in these family quarrels, and could 
not understand why, in a country which had become so prosperous 
and beautiful, there should be so many sad and discontented people. 

On his own account he could have been quite happy, for his parents, 
having become rich, had left off tormenting now, and Mr. Drone, so 
much occupied with his own affairs, never opposed him in anything. 

But Gribouille was sad at heart, without knowing why, and had 
grown tired of living alone ; he had no friends of his own age, for all 
the other children were taught by their parents to be envious of his 
riches ; he was no longer taught the things that he liked. Mr. Drone, 
who loaded him with presents and costly pleasures on his first arrival, 
did not seem to care for him any more. He showed neither esteem 
nor contempt for anyone ; and once, when Gribouille wished to warn 
him that his head-valet robbed him, he had replied, " Never mind ! 
that is his trade." 
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At last, when Gribouille was fifteen years old, Mr. Drone took 
him by the hand and said : " My young friend, you will be my heir, 
because destiny has decreed that I shall have no children. I knew 
that, so I was able to marry without the fear of doing you an injury. 
You will be very rich, indeed you are so already, for all that I have 
belongs to you. But after I am gone you will have much trouble 
and fighting in order to preserve your wealth, for the family of my 



wife hate me, and are only restrained from making war upon me 
because they are afraid of me. The whole race of Bees conspire 
against me, and are now waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
attack my possessions and recover all that my wife claims as be- 
longing to her. 

" It is quite time, then, that I should instruct you in my secrets, 
so that the knowledge of them will rescue you when you will no 
longer have me to help you. Come with me." 

Thereupon Mr. Drone got into his chariot with Gribouille and 
drove along the road to the Drone crossway. 
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When they were close to the oak Mr. Drone and Gribouille got 
out of the carriage and sent it on. Mr. Drone, taking Gribouille by 
the hand, made him sit down upon the roots of the tree, saying to 
him : " Have you ever eaten any of these acorns ? *' 

" Yes," replied Gribouille, " for I know they are good, whilst 
the other acorns in the forest are bitter and only fit for the pigs." 

** In that case you are more advanced than you think. Well ! 
since you like this fruit, eat some now." 

Gribouille eat some with pleasure, because it reminded him of 
his childhood ; but soon after this he felt overcome with sleep, and it 
seemed to him that he could neither see nor hear Mr. Drone, 
except in a dream. 

At first it seemed to him as though Mr. Drone struck the bark 
of the oak, and it opened ; then Gribouille saw in the interior a 
beautiful hive of bees, with all its light-golden honeycomb, and all 
the bees in their different juicy cells, each one well shut up in his 
own. One heard, however, sweet voices murmuring in the rooms, 
and saying : " Assemble, assemble ; take care, take care ; refuse, re- 
fuse ; bite, bite," but a loud voice tried to make them keep silence, 
and called out from the bottom of the hive, *' Be quiet, be quiet, the 
enemy advances." 

Then Mr. Drone began to buzz and to climb up the stem of the 
tree, and to knock with his wing and foot at the cell of the Queen, 
who barricaded herself and drew the bolts. Mr. Drone made himself 
heard in a resounding voice similar to that of a hunting-horn, when 
thousands of drones, hornets, and wasps appeared, looking at first 
like a cloud in the sky, but soon like a terrible army which began to 
rush upon the hive. The bees decided to come out and defend 
themselves, and Gribouille took part in a serious combat where each 
sought to pierce an enemy with his dart or devour his head. The 
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battle became even more horrible when, from the branches of the oak, 
a new army descended, who, without taking part in the quarrel, ap- 
peared not to try to kill at random, but to carry away and eat the 
dead bodies. 

This was quite a republic of great ants, who had their capital 



not far from there, and who had been snatching the dew from the 
l^ves, and, at the same time, trying to lick up a little of the honey 
which ran from the hive, for ants like it quite as much as bees do. 
Every time that a wounded insect fell on its back, where it rolled in 
convulsions of anger and agony, twenty ants set on to pinch it, bite, 
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and pull it about, and, after having killed it by inches, they called 
twenty others to carry the dead towards the ant-hill. In the midst 
of this confusion the honey, gushing out by the open doors of the 
cells, equally entangled the combatants and robbers, so that a large 
number were suffocated, drowned, or pierced by their enemies, 
as they were no longer able to defend themselves. At last the 
hornets remained masters of the battlefield ; and now commenced a 



revolting sight The victors gorged themselves with honey in the 
midst of their victims and walked about on the dead bodies of the 
mothers and children ; they became horribly tipsy, many of them 
burst from indigestion and rolled about pell-mell with the dead and 
dying. 

As to Mr. Drone, to whom was brought the keys of the hive on 
a silver dish, he commenced to laugh in an abominable manner, and, 
seizing Gribouille by the neck, said : " Go, knave, and profit by the 
quarry ; it is on your account that we have had this massacre. Now 
profit by it ; eat, seize, pillage, kill, go then I " 
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And he flung him to the bottom of the hive, which had become 
a lake of blood. 

Gribouille made an effort to get out of it, and rolling down the 
oak, fell into the capital of the ants, where, in an instant, he was 
seized by thirty thousand pairs of nippers which tore him so horribly 
that he gave a loud cry and woke himself up. 



But on opening his eyes he saw nothing more than usual ; the 
oak was closed up, the ant-hill had disappeared, a few bees flew 
about quietly upon the wild thyme, some hornets were drinking up 
the drops of water which the river had sprinkled upon the leaves on 
the banks, and Mr. Drone, undisturbed as usual, was gazing scorn- 
fully at Gribouille. 

" Well ! so you have been sleeping. Is this the way you take 
your first lesson ? You give yourself up to sleep while I am 
explaining the laws of nature to you ? " 
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" I beg your pardon, sir," replied Gribouille, still suffering from 
the shock. " It has not been for my own pleasure that I have slept 
like this, for I have had horrible dreams." 

" That is good, that is good," replied Mr. Drone ; " you must 
accustom yourself to that. But what were we doing in them ? " 

" Really, sir," Gribouille said, " I know nothing about that. It 
appeared to me that you told me to kill, to pillage, and to eat." 

" It was something like that," replied Mr. Drone. " I was 

explaining the natural history of drones and bees to you. Some of 

these work for their living ; they are very 

skilful, active, rich, and miserly. There 

are others who do not work so well, or 

save the honey ; but they have the great 

talent of knowing how to take it The 

ants are not wanting in talent, either; 

they build wonderful cities, but they 

fill them with dead bodies, to nourish 

themselves with during the winter ; and 

there is not another nadon who are such great plunderers or so 

united in doing harm to others. You see now, then, in the world you 

must either rob or be robbed, murder or be murdered, and be either 

a tyrant or a slave. It is for you to choose ; will you save like the 

bees, hoard up like the ants, or plunder as the hornets do ? The best 

way, in my opinion, is to allow others to work, and then to snatch, 

snatch, snatch ! My boy, either by force or cunning, it is the only 

way to be happy. Misers hoard slowly and enjoy but little what 

they possess ; plunderers are always rich even when they spend ; for 

when they have eaten well, they begin to take again, and as there are 

always economical workers, there is always a way of being enriched 

at their expense. There, my friend, I have told you the latest thing 
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in science ; choose then, and if you would like to be a drone, I will 
make you a magician like myself." 

*' And when I am a magician, what will happen then ? " asked 
Gribouille. 

" You will ieam'to take," replied Mr. Drone. 

" And what is required of me to become one ? " 

" You must make a vow to give up all mercy, and that kind o^ 
virtue which is called honesty." 



" Do all magicians make this vow ? " asked Gribouille. 

"There are some," replied Mr. Drone, "who make a contrary 
vow, and promise to be of service, in protecting and loving every- 
thing that breathes ; but these are only imbeciles, who out of vanity 
take the title of good genii, but have no power at all. They live in 
flowers, rivers, deserts, and stones ; but men do not obey them ; they 
do not even know them. There are also poor genii, who live on air 
and dew, and whose brains are as empty as their stomachs.'' 

"Very well, Mr. Drone," replied Gribouille, "you have not 
succeeded in giving me wisdom, for I prefer these genii to yours, and. 
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I have no desire to learn the art of plundering and murdering. I 
wish you good day, and thank you for your good intentions, but ask 
your permission to return to my parents/' 

" Imbecile," replied Mr. Drone, "your parents are only hornets 
who have forgotten their origin, but they have * none the less all the 
habits of their race. They have beaten you because you do not 
know how to steal. They will kill you now because you do not 
understand how to, and yet refuse to learn." 

" Very well," answered Gribouille, " I shall go into those deserts 
which you have told me about, where the good genii live." 

" My little friend, you shall not go/' replied Mr. Drone in a 
terrible voice, rolling his eyes like two burning coals. " I have 
reasons why you cannot leave me, and I will sting you so hard if you 
attempt to resist me that you will remain lying in a half-dead 



state." 



On saying this, Mr. Drone extended his wings, and assuming 
the form of a terrible insect, began in a rage to pursue poor Gribouille, 
who ran away with all his might. Sometimes he succeeded in saving 
himself by driving it away with his hat ; but at length, finding himself 
on the point of being seized, he lost his presence of mind and threw^ 
himself into the river, where he commenced swimming very swiftly- 
down the stream ; but in a moment the drone flew at his eyes to try 
to blind him ; so he was compelled to keep his head under water, at 
the risk of being suffocated. Then Gribouille, thinking he was lost, 
called out, 

" Come to my assistance, good genii, and do not allow this wicked 
one to seize me ! " 

Immediately, a beautiful young lady with blue wings appeared 
from a tuft of wild iris, and coming towards Gribouille, said, 

" Follow me, keep on swimming, and have no fear." 
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Then she flew on before him, and suddenly a heavy shower of 
rain began to fall, which very much inconvenienced Mr. Drone, who 
did not know how to fly in the rain. 

The young lady laughed at him, and flew on. The river rose 
higher, and carried Gribouille along, who had no strength left for 
swimming. Mr. Drone tried to fall upon his prey, but the rain which 
continued to fall in large drops, threw him into the water. He saved 



himself, "as well as he could, by swimming to the reeds on the banks, 
where Gribouille lost sight of him. 

Gribouille, however, went on, conducted by the young lady, ana 
found himself passing before the door of his father's house. He saw 
his brothers and sisters looking at him from the window, and they 
laughed loudly at him, thinking he would be drowned. 

Gribouille would have stopped to wish them good-moming, but 
the young lady forbade him to do so. 
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" Follow me, Gribouille," she said, " for if you leave me, you are 
lost" 

" Many thanks, dear young lady," replied Gribouille, " I will 
obey you." 

And letting go the tree by which he had been supporting 



himself, he commenced to swim again with the stream, which had 
now become a torrent, and sped on as fast as an arrow. 

After he had got beyond his father's house and garden he heard 
his brothers and sisters crying out with all their might : " How clever 
Gribouille is to throw himself into the river for fear of the rain." 
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SECOND PART. 

How Gribouillk Threw Himself into the Fire to Save Himself 

FROM BEING BURNT. 

AFTER Gribouiile had been swimming over a distance of two 
hundred leagues he began to feel both tired and hungry, for he 
had done that distance in less than two hours. He had left the course 
of the river for some time and been on the sea without perceiving it, 
for he seemed to be in a dream and did not know what was passing 



round him. He did not see the blue young lady again ; he thought 
she had left him when the stream became a river ; that river grew 
into a larger one, which carried Gribouiile to the sea. 

After Gribouiile had recovered himself he made an effort to look 
about him, and discovered that he was no longer a human figure ; but 
he had now, in the place of hands and feet, only damp green leaves ; 
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his body was of wood, covered with moss ; his head was a large acorn 
of sugar, at least Gribouille thought so, for he felt a sweet taste in his 
mouth that he had not before. 

He was astonished at seeing himself in this condition, and re- 
membered that his voyage must have changed him into a branch of 
oak which was floating upon the water. Large fish, which he met by 
thousands, smelt him in passing, then turned their heads away in dis- 



gust The sea-fowl swam down towards him as he floated along, but 
soon went away again, thinking he was not a suitable dish for their 
kitchen. At last he saw a great eagle, who took him up delicately 
in his beak and carried him through the air. 

Gribouille felt rather frightened on seeing himself so high, but 
he soon found that the dry air was giving him strength and nourish- 
ment, for he was no longer hungry, and would have been quite com- 
fortable if the lofty flights of the eagle had not caused him some 
uneasiness. 
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However, as he continued to think and reason under the form 
of a branch, he said to himself : " I am near the earth, as the eagle, 
who is not a sea bird, has come to seek me in the waters; he is 
carrying me, but not for eating, for he Hkes meat, and not acorns ; 
perhaps he wishes to make me into brushwood for his nest ; and no 
doubt soon I shall find myself on the top of a tree or a rock.'* 

Gribouille reasoned very well ; he soon saw the banks and a 
large desert isle, with nothing on it but trees, shrubs, and flowersi 
which shone in the sun, and scented the air some miles round. 



The eagle placed him in his nest, and then flew off to find some 
more brushwood. 

Gribouille, finding himself alone, began to wonder how he could 
get away from it ; but what could he do without either arms or legs ? 
" When I was on the water it pushed me, and sent me on ; but now, 
what can I do ? I must certainly dry up and wither, for I am a 
broken branch thrown to the winds." 

Gribouille shed some tears, but he took courage in thinking that 
the fairies or good genii had protected him against the assaults of the 
frightful Drone, and that no doubt they had made htm undergo this 
metamorphosis to save him from his pursuits. He wished very much 
to implore their help again, and, above all things, to have near 
him die young lady in blue who had spoken to him upon the 
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Stream ; but he was as mute as a stump, and could not make the 
least movement 

But behold, he was suddenly lifted up by a furious gust of win4 
which upset the eagle's nest, and carried Gribouille to the middle oS 
the beautiful island. 

He had scarcely touched the ground when he saw all the shrubs 



and flowers stirring round about him, and a beautiful white narcissus, 
at the foot oi which he found himself detained, stooped, and, pressing 
him upon the cheek, said : 

" You have come at last, my dear Gribouille ! what a long time 
we have been waiting for you." 

A daisy began to laugh, and said, " Really we must amuse our- 
selves now that the good Gribouille will be one of our party." 
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Then a foolish head of oats called out : " I advise that we give 
a grand ball in honour of Gribouille's arrival." 

" Patience!" replied the narcissus, who was more reasonable in 
her behaviour than the others ; " you must do nothing for Gribouiile 
until the Queen has embraced him." 

" That is true," replied the other plants ; " let us take a nap 
while we are waiting ; but we must be careful that the wind, which is 
in a fine humour to-day, does not carry off Gribouiile from us. Let 
us entwine ourselves round our friend." 



The narcissus spread one of her large leaves over Gribouille's 
head, saying to him, " Sleep, Gribouiile ; I will lend you a parasol." 
Five or six primroses laid themselves on his feet, a company of 
lilies-of-the-valley came and sat on his breast, and a dozen amiable 
periwinkles rolled round him, twisting themselves so skilfully that 
the strongest wind in the world could not have blown him away. 

Gribouiile, refreshed by the sweet scent of these affable plants, 
by the beauty of the shrubs, and the soft shade from the narcissus, 
enjoyed a delicious sleep. First, the periwinkles quietly told him a 
hundred little tales, in order to send him to sleep, and then the Easter 
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daisies sang their little songs, which had neither rhyme nor reason, 
but which procured for him very pleasant dreams. 

At last Gribouille was awakened by very loud voices. They 
sang and danced round him : everyone seemed intoxicated with joy ; 
the bindweed swung backwards and forwards like bells, ringing all at 
once, the grass played the castanets, the lilies-of-the-valley made a 
thousand bows, and the grave narcissus itself sang with all its might, 
whilst the Easter daisies laughed with all their might. 

"My children," said a very sweet voice, in a maternal tone, 
" have you not some good news to tell me this morning ? " 

Immediately a thousand voices cried out at the same time: 
"Gribouille! Gribouille! Gribouille!" and all the plants, drawing 
back like a curtain, exposed to Gribouille's delighted eyes the sweet 
face of the Queen. 

It was the Queen of the Meadows, this beautiful elegant flower, 
so slender and full of perfume, which comes in spring and loves airy 
places. 

" Get up, my dear Gribouille,*' she said, " and come to embrace 
your godmother." 

Gribouille immediately felt that he had recovered his feet, arms, 
and hands, his face, and in fact all his person. He got up very 
nimbly, and all the meadow gave a cry of joy at the sight of the real 
Gribouille. The Queen condescended to cast off her disg^uise, and 
appeared in her natural form, which was that of a fairy more beautiful 
than the day, fresher than the month of May, and whiter than snow; 
she only preserved her crown of flowers as Queen of the Meadows, 
which blending with her light hair, seemed more beautiful than a 
crown of the finest clusters of pearls. 

" Now then, my children," said she, " get up also, and then 
Gribouille's unsealed eyes can see what you are like." 
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There was a moment of hesitation, and then the narcissus began 
to speak. 

" Dear Queen," said he, " you know well that we cannot appear 
in all our beauty, without having one of your divine smiles, and you 



are so occupied with Gribouille's arrival that you do not think of 
looking at us." 

The Queen smiled quite naturally at this reproach, and Gribouille 
upon whom this smile had passed like a flash of lightning, experienced 
such a sudden mysterious feeling of joy that he thought he should 
die from the effects. All the meadow saw it; they felt that a sun- 
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beam a thousand times brighter and softer than that which shone on 
mankind had re-animated and transformed every living thing. 

All the flowers, shrubs, and grass on the island became so many 
sylphs, small fairies, and beautiful genii, who appeared with the 
features of beautiful children like cupids, charming girls, and young 
men sensible andmerry; and others took the forms of handsome 
women, noble old men, and men with honest, free, benevolent and 
robust appearances. In fact, everyone there was pleasant and agree- 
able to look at, the old and the young, the great and the small. All 
were arrayed in the finest tissue, some glittering, others as pleasing to 
look upon as the colours of the plants from which they had adopted 
their names and emblems. The children all sported about in 
youthful follies, while the graver people looked on at them with 
tender affection, and protected them in their games. The young 
people danced and sang and charmed everyone with their grace and 
modesty. They all called themselves brothers and sisters, and loved 
each other as though they were children of the same mother, and 
this mother was the Queen of the Meadows, young and beautiful for 
ever, who commanded only by smiles and governed by affection. 

She took Gribouille by the hand and led him to the middle of 
the numerous groups which were formed in the meadow ; then, when 
everyone had fondled and caressed him, she said to him, 

'* Go, and be at liberty ; amuse yourself, and be happy ; this 

file will not last long, for I have much business. It will only last for 

a century, profit by it, to instruct yourself in our magic science. 

Here they do things quickly and well. After the file I will talk to 

you and tell you what you must learn to be a perfect magician." 

" Indeed, my dear godmother, I feel so much confidence in 
you that your wishes shall be mine. But who will educate me, 
here } " 
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*' Everybody," said the Queen. " Everyone is as learned as I 
am, for I have bestowed on all my children wisdom and science." 

" Are you going to leave us, then, during the hundred years ?" 
asked GribouiUe. " I should die of regret at this, for I love you with 
all the love that I should have given to my mother, if she had allowed 
me to love her." 

" I shall not leave you, even for a moment, for I shall stay near 



you and my other children," said the Queen. " I shall remain in the 
midst of you ; you will always see me, and you may always come 
near me to speak and ask me questions ; but look, your brothers 
and sisters are impatient to make merry and welcome you. , Do not 
be insensible to this, for all their joy and happiness, with which you 
see them transported now, will change to sadness and tears if you do 
not love them as much as they love you." 

** That must not happen," said GribouiUe. And he at once ran 
and joined in their sports. 
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Gribouilie did not ask himself why all these people who were so 
good, so beautiful, and so happy, should show so much love to a poor 
little stranger like he was, come from a wicked world. He did not 
allow himself to doubt that it was true. He suddenly felt how sweet 
it was to be loved, and that he must make the most of it, and not 
torment himself about anything else in the world. 

The ^/* was very beautiful, and the weather charming. How- 
ever, it sometimes rained, but it was a warm rain, smelling of rose- 



water, violets, tuberose, and, in fact, all the sweetest perfumes in the 
world, and they had as much pleasure in feeling this rain fall as a 
plant would that has been dried up by the sun's rays and longs to 
quench its thirst They also had a storm of wind and thunder. 
This was a beautiful spectacle, at which they assisted without 
anything to pay. There were immense grottoes where they could 
shelter and watch the stormy sea, and the heavens on fire, and hear 
the extraordinary grand songs which the wind made amongst the 
trees and rocks. No one felt afraid, not even the little sylphs or the 
young hobgoblins. They knew that no harm would come to them. 
Sometimes the streams, swollen by the storm, became torrents ; this 
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was delightful, and made quite a commotion among the children and 
young girls, who skipped over them ; and when anyone fell in they 
laughed merrily, for no one was ever killed or even ill there. 
Sometimes, however, accidents happened. Sylphs, turning giddy, 
would fall from the top of the trees, or the young girls pricked their 
fingers with the thorns from the rose-trees and acacias. Young 



people, in exercising their strength sometimes inadvertently rolled a 
stone upon some old people, who were discoursing without any mis- 
trust close by. But directly anyone was wounded, whether great or 
small, the least drop of blood made everyone run ; all eager to 
shed the first tear on the wound, which was immediately cured by 
enchantment. But this produced a moment of general sadness, 
for everybody suffered the same pain as the wounded person. 
Then the Queen arrived as quickly as possible ; she smiled, and 
as the wound was already cured, everyone was consoled, and in 
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a great state of delight on account of the Queen's smile. They only 
lived in this country on fruits, grain, and the juice from the flowers; 
but they were so marvellously prepared, there was such variety in the 
blending of them, that one did not know which of these exquisite 
dishes to prefer. Everybody prepared, served, and eat the repast. 
The guests were not chosen, but whether they were old or young, 



gay or serious, were all alike agreeable. They laughed heartily with 
the young, and admired the wisdom and genius of the others. Even 
when any had become grave with wisdom, they were never tiresome 
because they said everything kindly, and it was always out of 
friendship for the others that they spoke. 

The nights were equally as charming as the days ; they slept 
wherever they happend to be — upon the moss, or the grass, or in 
the grottoes, which were illuminated by more than a million glow- 
worms. If they did not wish to sleep on account of the beauty of 
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the moon, they made an excursion either upon the water, in the 
forests, or on the mountains, and they always found someone to 
converse with, for everywhere they could join groups who were 
either playing music or praising the 
beauty of nature and the happiness 
of being loved. 

In short, the hundred years slipped 
away like one day, and when, at the end 
of the hundred-years day, the Queen 
came to take Gribouille by the hand, 
he was quite astonished, for he thought 
it was only the end of the first one. 

" My dear child," she said to him, 
" I wish to speak to you ; the fite Is 
ended, come with me." 

She ascended with Gribouille to 
the top of the highest point on the 
island and made him admire the 
beauty of this land of flowers where 
still danced and sang by starlight this 
happy and charming race of whom 
she was the mother. 

" Alas ! " said Gribouille, seized, 
for the first time for a hundred years, 
with a feeling of sadness, " am I going 

now to leave all these friends ? Must I again become the branch of 
an oak-tree ? Must I also return to the country where the avaricious 
bees and robber drones reign ? My dear godmother, please do not 
leave me or send me back ; I cannot live anywhere but here, and I 
shall die of grief away from you." 
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" I will never fo.-sake you, Gribouille," said the Queen, " and you 
shall remain with us if you wish to do so ; but listen to what I am 
going to tell you, and you will see what you have to do. 

" The country where you were bom, and which to-day has 
definitely taken the name of the bee kingdom, because Mr. Drone 
has been named the king of it, was, before your birth, a country like 
many others, composed of wealth and poverty with good and bad 
people. Your parents were not of the best, and their children 



resembled them. You came last, and by extraordinary good luck I 
was staying at the time of your birth in the forest where your father 
lived. Your mother was in bed ; your father, on looking at you, 
finding you so much smaller and poorer than the other children, said, 
in a growling voice on the threshold of the door, ' Well, here is a boy 
that will cost me a great deal more than he will ever earn. I do not 
know what to think of my wife for giving me such a small mean- 
looking son ; if I were not afraid of making her angry I should 
drown him like a kitten.' 

" I was passing along the stream under the form of a young lady 
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in blue, a disguise which I am compelled to take when I am afraid 
of meeting the king of the drones. I knew well that your father 
would not kill you, but I understood that he was not kind and that 
he would not love to take care of you. I could not prevent this 
misfortune, but the wish that I always have of giving happiness 
when I pass anyone gave me the idea of adopting you for my god- 
son and endowing you with gentleness and goodness, which, to my 
mind, were the best gifts that I could bestow on you. 

" Having given you a kiss in passing, and touched you lightly 
with my wing, I continued my journey, for I was engaged in a 
mission with the Queen of the Fairies, and my first care, on arriving 
by her was to ask her permission to make you happy. She agreed 
to everything at first ; but soon the King of the Drones arrived, who 
was very angry with both her and me, and made many threats, saying 
that as your country had been promised to him, he only had the right 
and power over the least of its inhabitants. 

" You must know, then, that according to our laws a piece of 
land, either large or small, is assigned to any of the superior spirits, 
good or wicked, to live in, and they people the world with fairies and 
genii ; but this right is limited to a certain number of centuries, or 
years, and after that we change residences in order that the same 
portion of the earth does not remain wicked or unhappy for ever. 
That is why we see nations who have been prosperous falling into 
decay, and nations who have been barbarous becoming prosperous 
according to whether our good or bad influences reign over them. 

" The Queen of the Fairies is as just as she can be, having to do 
with so many wicked spirits against whom the good have been forced 
to fight from the commencement of the world ; but it is written in 
the great book of the Fairies that the wicked spirits, who are children 
of darkness, will in the end change for the better, and that the Queen 
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must not exterminate them, or deprive them of the means of reform- 
ing. She is obliged, then, to listen to their promises, to believe 
sometimes in their repentance, and allow them to have a fresh trial. 
When they have abused her patience and kindness, she punishes 
them by forcing them to live for years, or for hundreds of years, in 
the forms of certain plants and animals. This is a faculty that we 
all have of transforming ourselves at will ; but when we undergo this 
metamorphosis as a punishment we are not at liberty to forsake the 
form which is imposed upon us until the Queen revokes the 
sentence." 

" I am quite sure," said Gribouille, " that you have never been 
punished in that way." 

" That is true," replied the Queen of the Meadows modestly ; 
" but, to return to your history, you must know that at this time the 
King of the Drones who had governed your country about four 
hundred years before, and had ruined and abused it dreadfully, has 
ever since been suffering a disgraceful punishment He is a common 
drone, condemned to creep, to hide, and buzz upon an old oak in the 
forest which he had formerly planted with his own hand when he 
was the master and tyrant of the country." 

" How can a genius exist,*' said Gribouille, " under this vile form, 
and live the life of an animal for all these centuries ? " 

" That often happens," replied the fairy. " There is nothing to 
distinguish him from other insects, except the feeling of his misery> 
his disgrace, and his deplorable immortality. The King of the 
Drones had been thus transformed for three hundred and sixty-eight 
years before you came into the world. These three hundred and 
sixty-eight years seem a long time to you ; but in the life of immortal 
beings it is nothing, and the punishment is not very severe." 

" How does it happen," said Gribouille, who thought of every- 
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thing, " that the King of the Drones, having become a common 
stupid drone, was found in the Queen's palace when you came to ask 
permission to make me happy ? " 

"It is," replied the Queen of the Meadows, "that every hundred 
years — or as you would say at home so many hours — the Queen 
assembles her council, and allows all the subordinates, even those who 



are undergoing a disgraceful transformation upon the earth, to appear 
before her tribunal to ask forgiveness, to render an account of some 
mission, or to manifest repentance. But the wicked genii are proud ; 
they rarely come to make sincere submission. The King Drone 
often comes to set the Queen at defiance. It is easy to see it, for he 
recalls to her mind that she herself has said that his trouble would 
end in the four hundredth year, and that he would at once retake 
the empire of your country ; ' in consequence,' he said, ' Gribouille 
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belongs to me ; and the Queen of the Meadows (I shall not repeat 
the gross epithets with which he honoured me) has no right to take 
him away from me to instruct him in her whims/ The Queen of 
the Fairies having reflected for a moment, then pronounced this 
sentence : 

" ' My daughter, the Queen of the Meadows, has bestowed on 
this human child the gifts of gentleness and good nature ; nothing 
can take away the gift of a fairy when it has been pronounced by her 
over a cradle. Gribouille will therefore be both sweet and good ; 
but it is quite true that Gribouille belongs to you. Very well ! I am 
going to take measures which, if you are reasonable, will prevent you 
from tormenting him and making him suffer. You shall only be 
delivered from your punishment by his hand. The day that he says 
to you : " Go, and be happy," you will cease to be a common drone ; 
you will leave your old oak and reign over the country. But, 
remember, you will have to make Gribouille happy, for the very day 
he wishes to leave you I shall allow his godmother to protect him 
from you, and if afterwards he should come to punish you for your 
ingratitude, I will not help you at all against him.' 

" Thereupon the Queen closed her council. I returned to my 
island, and the King of the Drones went back to his old oak, where, 
twelve years after to the very day, your kindness made you pro- 
nounce those fatal words, ' Go, and be happy.' 

" Immediately this wicked insect who had stung you became 
again the King of the Drones, and took the name of Mr. Drone ; 
for he had been forbidden by the Queen to present himself armed, 
and he could neither dispossess the old King, nor become powerful 
himself by force. 

** You have seen, Gribouille, what this wicked genii has done. 
He has deceived and corrupted your countrymen by his riches. He 
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has increased his power by marrying the Princess of the Bees, who is 
really the Princess of the Misers: He has made many of the people 
very rich, and the country prosperous in appearance ; but, without 
persecuting the poor, he has arranged in a manner to allow them to 
die of hunger, because he has succeeded in making the rich selfish 
and hard. The poor have become more and more ignorant and 
wicked, on account of this irritation and suffering ; so much so that 



everyone hates himself in this unhappy country, and you see people 
dying of grief and weariness ; sometimes even committing suicide, tn 
disgust with their lives, even if they are rich enough to want for 
nothing on earth. 

"So, then, Gribouille," continued the Queen, "it is now a 
hundred years since you left your country in the way that the Queen 
of the Fairies had foreseen. Your kind heart has not been able to 
bear the natural horror which the King of the Drones inspired you 
with. He has wished to keep you by force ; I hav« saved you from 
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his clutches. He reigns still and knows everything, because he is 
immortal, although he pretends to grow older, and often speaks of 
his approaching end, in order not to make his subjects uneasy. Your 
parents are both dead. Of all the people you have known not a 
single one remains. Riches have done nothing but aggravate the 
wickedness of this country. Men have begun to cut one another's 
throats ; they steal, they ruin, hate, and murder each other. The 



poor are like the rich ; they commit murder, and rob the rich, when- 
ever they can ; it is a continual war. The bees, drones, and ants 
are engaged in the frightful work of annoying and devouring each 
other. All this has happened because the spirit of avarice and 
plundering has stifled the spirit of kindness and the desire to please 
in all hearts ; and on account of that, everyone has lost a grand gift, 
of which, alone of all men in this unhappy country, you are to-day the 



Gribouille commenced to weep on hearing of the death of his 
parents, as if their loss were really lamentable to him, and he would 
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have wept longer if the Queen of the Meadows, who wished him to 
be attentive to her discourse, had not, with one of her magic smiles, 
obliged him to become quiet and contented again. Then feeling 
awakened as from a dream, he saw no more of the past and thought 
only of the future. 

•* My dear godmother,*' said he, "you tell me that I alone of all 
my countrymen am the possessor of a great science. I have always 
been told before that I was born very stupid. The King of the 
Drones has tried to make me clever. I have studied with him, for 
three years, many sciences that have taught me nothing, and will 
never be of any use to me. You have brought me here and have 
given me a hundred years of pleasure and happiness, of which I had 
no idea ; but you only thought of diverting me, caressing me, and 
making me contented ; and really I have been so contented, happy 
and merry, and perhaps so foolish, that I never thought about asking 
any questions, so that I feel no more of a magician than I did on the 
first day. You see, then, that I am either a great simpleton or a 
blunderer ; and really I feel that I have behaved disgracefully about 
it, for it seems to me that in the space of a hundred years, I could 
and ought to have learnt everything that a mortal should know, 
when he is living in the midst of fairies and genii. 

" Gribouille," said the Queen, " you accuse yourself wrongfully, 
and are mistaken if you think you have not learnt anything. See, 
examine your own heart, and tell me if it is not in possession of the 
most marvellous secret that a mortal has ever known } " 

"Alas! godmother," answered Gribouille, "I have learnt one 
thing only with you : it is to love with all my heart*' 

" Very well," replied the Queen of the Meadows, " and what 
else have my other children taught you to know ? ** 

*'They have shown me the happiness of being loved," said 
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Gribouille ; " a happiness that 1 have often dreamt about, but have 
never known before." 

" Well,"' said the Queen, " what can you wish to know that is 
more beautiful and real than that ? You know what your countrymen 
do not know about, what they have absolutely forgotten, and, even 
more, mistrust. You are a magician, Gribouille ; you are a good 
genius ; you possess more science and wisdom than all the doctors in 
the drone kingdom.'' 

" Then," said Gribouille, who began to see himself more clearly, 

and to consider that he was not quite so stupid as he thought, " would 

this science you have taught me, cure the 

inhabitants of my country of their malice 

and suffering ? '' 

"Without doubt," replied the Queen; 
" but what does that matter, my child ? you 
have nothing more to fear from the wicked ; 
you are sheltered here from the anger of the 
King of the Drones. You will be immortal 
as long as you live in my island, no sorrow 
will come to visit you, your days will pass in 
rounds ol fHes. Foi^et the malice of men, 
abandon them to their sufferings. Come, let us return to the concert 
and ball ; I wish to prolong them for you for another day of a hun- 
dred years." 

Gribouille examined his heart before replying, and suddenly 
came to this conclusion : " My godmother is only telling me this to 
try me ; if I accept she will no longer esteem me, neither should I 
esteem myself." 

Then he threw himself on his godmother, and said to her : 
' Please, godmother, give me one of your beautiful smiles, so that I 
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may not die of grief on leaving you, for I must leave you. I have 
now neither parents nor friends in my own country, but I feel that I 
am still one of its children, and that I owe my services to it. As I 
am rich in possessing the best secret in the world, I must try to teach 
those poor people how to profit by it, who hate themselves, and are 
much to be pitied for it. I have been so happy as a genius, thanks 
to your kindness, I am no longer a common mortal, and I wish to 
impart some of my science to other mortals. You have taught me 
how to love ; well I feel that I love these wicked and foolish people, 
who will perhaps hate me, and I beg you to conduct me again to them." 
The Queen embraced Gribouille, but she could not smile in spite 
of her desire to do so. " Go, my son," she said, " my heart is torn at 
leaving you, but I love you the more for it because you have learnt 
your duty, and that my science has carried its fruit to your soul. I 
will give you neither talisman nor wand to protect you against the 
enterprises of the wicked drones, for it is written in the book of 
destiny that every man who devotes himself must risk all, even to his 
life. I will only help you in making your countrymen better ; I will 
give you leave to gather as many flowers from my fields as you can 
carry, and every time you allow the smallest of these flowers to 
breathe on a human being, you will see him become more gentle and 
tractable : it will be for your wisdom to do the rest. As for the 
King of the Drones and his family, it will be a long time before they 
are reformed, if it depends upon my flowers ; for, since the com- 
mencement of the world, they have been fed with their sweetest 
juices; but it has done nothing to change their brutal, cruel, and 
greedy character. Save yourself as much as you can from these 
tyrants : I will try to help you ; but I cannot hide from you that 
there will be a terrible and dangerous struggle,: and I know not what 
will be the issue of it" 
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Gribouille went and gathered a large bouquet amidst tears and 
sighing. All the inhabitants of the happy island had disappeared. 
The file was ended ; only, each time that Gribouille stooped to 
gather a plant, he heard a little moaning voice which said to 
him : 

" Take me, take me, my dear Gribouille ! Take my leaves, my 



flowers, my branches ; may they bring you happiness ! may you 
return soon ! " 

Gribouille had a large heart, he wished to embrace all the shrubs, 
trees, and flowers in the field. At last he returned to the banks 
where his godmother was waiting for him. She held in her hand a 
rose, from which she pulled ofl* a leaf, and let it fall into the water, 
saying to Gribouille ; 

" Here is your ship \ set off, and may you have a ha^^y 
voyage." 
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She embraced him tenderly, and Gribouille, sailing along in the 
rose-leaf, arrived in less than two hours in his own country. 

Scarcely had he reached the shore than a crowd of sailors ran 
astonished to see a child approaching on a rose-leaf ; for I must tell 
you that Gribouille had not grown a day older during the hundred 
years that he had passed in the Island of Flowers. He was fifteen 
years old, but as he was small and slender for his age, you would not 



have guessed him to be more than twelve. But the sailors did not 
amuse themselves long in admiring Gribouille and his style of 
travelling ; they only thought of the rose-leaf, which was really 
beautiful, being as large as a small boat, and so strong that not the 
smallest drop of water could penetrate it. 

" See," they said, "here is a new invention which must have cost 
a great deal. Little boy, how much will you sell your invention 
for?" 

These sailors were rich, and they all pressed forward to offer 
their purses to Gribouille, trying to out-bid and threaten one another. 
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" If my boat pleases you, gentlemen, take it," said Gribouille. 

'He had no sooner said these words than the sailors rushed upon 
the boat, fighting for its possession, snatching out handfuls of hair, 
and getting thrown into the water with the violence of the blows. 
But as the barque was a rose-leaf from the enchanted isle, scarcely 
had they touched it when they began to experience the virtue of it 
They at once felt quite calm in consequence of the sweet scent she 



had, and instead of going on with the battle, they agreed that they 
should all take charge of the boat and exhibit it as a rarity, and the 
whole company should share in the profits. 

This arrangement made, they came to thank Gribouille for his 
generous present, and although they were rather rough in their 
manner, they invited him heartily to come and dine with them and 
live in any of their houses which he would like to select. 

Gribouille accepted the repast, and as he was still wearing the 
clothes in which he had left the country a hundred years before, he 
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was soon an object of curiosity to all the people in the town, which 
was a seaport. 

They came to the door of the tavern where he was dining with 
the sailors, and the news of his arrival in a rose leaf having been 
spread, the crowd began to gather and to call out that they wanted 



to take the child, shut him in a cage, and show him about the 
country for money. 

The sailors who had regaled Gribouille tried to drive back the 
crowd, but when they saw it gradually getting larger they advised 
him to escape by a door at the back, and hide himself. " For if you 
have anything to do with these bad people they are quite likely to 
kill you in fighting for who shall have yoa" 
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" I will go and meet them," replied Gribouille, getting up, " and 
will try to calm them." 

" Do nothing of the kind," said an old woman who served the 
repast ; " you will be like the late Gribouille, who, as my grand- 
mother related, drowned himself in the river to save himself from the 
rain." 

Gribouille felt very much inclined to laugh ; he left the table, 
and opening the door, went into the middle of the crowd, holding his 



bouquet in front of him, which he thrust quickly into the faces of 
those who came to seize him. 

He had no sooner tried this experiment upon a hundred people 
than they surrounded him to protect him against the others ; and 
little by little, as the flowers of the enchanted island did not fade 
away after they had shed their perfume, and which even the breath 
of a hundred people had not exhausted, the whole population of that 
place became calm as by a miracle. 

Then, instead of wishing to shut up Gribouille, they all wished 
to feast him instead, or, at least, to question him about his country, 
his travels, his age, and about his fancy for sailing in a rose leaf. 
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Gribouille related to everyone that he had arrived from an 
island where anyone could go on condition of their being good and fit 
to be loved ; he told them of the kindness he had received there, 
the beauty, tranquillity, freedom, and goodness of the inhabitants ; in 
fact, without saying anything which could let them know that he was 
the Gribouille whose name had passed into a proverb^ and without 
compromising the Queen of the Meadows in the kingdom of the 
Drones, he taught these people the same wonderful things that he had 
learnt, the science of loving and being loved. 

At first they listened jestingly to him, thinking he was insane, for 

the subjects of King Drone were very fond of jokes, and did not 

believe in anything or anybody. However, Gribouille's narrations 

amused them ; his simplicity, his ancient language and dress, which, 

although old, appeared new to them, his quiet manner of saying things ; 

and he knew such a number of pretty songs, fables, histories, and tales, 

which the sylphs had taught him when sporting and jesting on the 

Island of Flowers, which all pleased them. The ladies and wits of 

the town all ran after him, and prized his simple language the more 

as their own had become pretentious and critical ; it did not matter 

to them that Gribouille did not pass for a prodigy of learning, for a 

precocious scholar who had studied the old authors, or for a poet who 

was going to overthrow the literary world. The ignorant did not 

trouble much about it, the poor listened to him without growing tired, 

for although they did not understand where he wished them to go 

from his tales and songs, they always felt themselves becoming 
happier and better whenever he had spoken or sung. 

After Gribouille had been eight days in this town, he went to 
another. Ever3rwhere, thanks to his flowers and sweet voice, he was 
well received^ ^d in a short time became so celebrated that every- 
body talked about him, and even the rich took long journeys to see 
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him. They were astonished at his unsuspicious character and the way 
he ran to meet all dangers ; Jilso, without knowing him to be the real 
Gribouille, they nicknamed him by that name, each one saying that 
he justified the proverb, but also remarking that the danger seemed 
to avoid him in proportion as he threw himself into it. 

The King of the Drones at last heard the news of Gribouille's 



arrival, and about the miracles he had performed ; for Gribouille had 
already travelled over half the kingdom and had persuaded a lai^ 
number of the people to think that the way to be happy is not in 
being rich, but in being good. And the rich began to |pve away all 
their money, and even ruined themselves for others, in order, they 
said, to procure true happiness for themselves. 

Those who had not yet seen Gribouille mocked at this new 
fashion, but as soon as they saw him they began to say and do like 
the others. 
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All this came to the ear of King Drone. He said to himsetf 
that this Gribouille might easily be the same person whom he had 
tried to retain at his court, and he remembered also that since the 
departure of Gribouille he had always felt unhappy in the midst of 
his riches and power, because he knew he was becoming more 
miserly, more wicked, more dreaded and hated. Then the idea came 
to him to recall Gribouille to be near him, to coax him, and, if 
necessary, to shut him in a tower in order to keep him as a talisman 



against misfortune. He sent an embassy to him to beg him to come 
and reside at his court. 

Gribouille accepted this invitation and set out for Droneopolis, 
in spite of the prayers of his new friends, who feared the wicked 
designs of the King. But Gribouille wished to impart his secret to 
the capital of the kingdom, and said to himself : 

" Provided I can do good to them what matters any harm that 
may come to me." 

He was very well received by the King, who pretended not to 
remember him, and appeared to have forgotten the past. But 
Gribouille saw that he had not changed, and had no thoughts of 
reforming. He said to himself, " I will make haste to please the 
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inhabitants of the capital and teach them my science." When the 
King saw that this science was so quickly learned, and pleased so 
much, and that it began to open their eyes, and made them disobey 
him, and even threaten to take Gribouille for their king in his place, 
he got into a passion, but he still restrained himself until his patience 
was exhausted ; then he sent for Gribouille into his study, and said 
to him : 

" I am told, my dear Gribouille, that you have a bouquet of 



flowers which are sovereign remedies for all kinds of evil ; so, as I 
have a bad headache, I beg of you to allow me to smell them; 
perhaps it might relieve me." 

At that moment Gribouille forgot what his godmother had said 
to him : " You will never be able to do anything for the King of the 
Drones, or for his family ; my flowers have no virtue upon these 
wicked minds." The poor child thought, on the contrary, that such 
rare plants would have the gift of softening the wicked humours of the 
King. He took from his breast the precious bouquet, which was 
always as fresh as on the day it was gathered ; nothing human could 
take away its freshness, and all those it breathed upon submitted to 
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the charm. He presented it to the King, who immediately thrust his 
poisoned sting into the heart of the most beautiful rose. 

A piercing cry and a large tear fell from the rose, and Gribouille, 
seized with horror and despair, allowed the bouquet to fall. 

The King of the Drones snatched it up, pulled it to pieces, and 
trampled it under his foot ; then bursting into laughter, said to 
Gribouille : 

" My darling, see what I have done to your talisman ; now we 
shall be able to see which is the stronger of the two, and if you can 
remain at liberty to excite insurrec- 
tions against me." 

"Alas!" said Gribouille, "you 
know well that I have never said a 
single word against you, that I am 
not envious of your crown, and if I 
have taught gentleness and patience, 
that would not place you in danger. 
You have only to do the same and 

set a good example, and they will love you and never wish to be 
governed by anyone else." 

"Well, well," said the King, "I like your pretty verses and 
joyful songs, and as I do not wish to lose any of them, you shall go 
to a place where they will be well taken care of." 

Thereupon he called his guards, and as Gribouille had not his 
bouquet any longer, he was taken, bound, and cast into a deep 
dungeon, which was as dark as night, where toads, rats, lizards, bats 
and spiders abounded ; but they did nothing to harm him, and in a 
short time he had tamed, and even gained the friendship of the 
spiders by sin^ng to them the pretty airs which they seemed to 
appreciate. 
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But Gribouille was none the less unhappy for this ; he was 
left to die of hunger and thirst, he had not even a little straw to lie 
down upon, and was loaded with such heavy chains that he could 
not move at. all, and if he made any complaint his gaolers tormented 
him with coarse insults and blows. 



However, Gribouille's disappearance was soon remarked upon. 
The King made believe for some time that he had sent him as an 
ambassador to one of his neighbours, but it was soon discovered that 
he was a prisoner. The wicked, who were still in large numbers, 
said that the King had done right, and that he would do wisely if he 
treated in the same way all those who dared to despise riches, and 
praise virtue. Those who had become good bewailed Gribouille, 
and suffered for seme time from threats and insults ; but when 
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Gribouille was no longer there to prevent them and to preach for- 
giveness to them, they revelled, and a terrible war began in conse- 
quence, which soon put ail the country to fire and sword. 

The King committed great acts of cruelty ; every day the 
rebels were hanged, burnt, or flayed alive, by hundreds. On their 
part the rebels, driven to extremities, did not treat the enemies 
who fell into their hands much better. From the depth of 



his prison, Gribouille, wounded to the heart, heard the cries and 
groans, and his gaolers, who were banning to fear for the govern- 
ment, said to him : 

" Behold your work, Gribouille ; you pretend to teach the secret 
of happiness, and now see what you have done ; see whether they 
love one another ; see what it has come to ! " 

In spite of all this Gribouille never lost courage or doubted the 
Queen of the Meadows ; he did his best to keep himself from despair, 
continually saying to himself : 
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*' My godmother will come to help this poor country, and if I 
have done wrong she will repair it." 

One night when Gribouille did not sleep, for he did not feel 
sleepy, he saw a ray of the moon shining through a little chink in the 
wall ; he saw something move in this beam, and he recognised his 
godmother in the form of the young lady in blue- 
She said to him, " Gribouille, now is the time for everything to 
be decided. I have at last obtained permission from the Queen of 
the Fairies to conquer the King of the Drones and to drive him out of 
the country ; but it is on a terrible condition, and that I dare not tell 
you/' 

"Speak, my dear godmother," cried Gribouille, "for you are 
certain of victory and will save this unfortunate country ; there is 
nothing that I am not capable of suffering." 

" And if that were death ? " said the Queen of the Meadows, in 
such a sorrowful voice that the bats, lizards, and spiders in Gribouille's 
dungeon all woke up in a fright. 

" If it should be death," replied Gribouille, " may the will of the 
celestial powers be done ! Provided you remember me with 
affection, my dear godmother, and that in the Island of Flowers they 
will sometimes sing a little couplet to the memory of poor Gribouille, 
I shall be content." 

" Very well," said the fairy, " you must prepare to die, Gribouille, 
for to-morrow a new war will begin which will be more terrible than 
that which exists to-day. To-morrow you will perish in torments 
without a single friend near you, and without having even the 
consolation of seeing the triumph of my arms, for you will be one of 
the first victims to the fury of the King of the Drones. Have you 
courage for this ? " 

" Yes, godmother," said Gribouille. 
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The fairy embraced him and disappeared. 

Until daybreak, which seemed long in coming, poor Gribouille, 
to keep away the fear of death, sang in his dungeon, in a voice so 
sweet and touching, the beautiful songs that he had learnt in the 
Island of Flowers. The lizards, rats, bats, and spiders that kept him 
company were so moved with pity that they came and placed 
themselves in a circle round Gribouille, and sang in their turn his 



death lay in their own language, shedding tears and striking their 
heads f^inst the walls. 

" My friends," said Gribouille to them, " although I cannot 
understand much of your language, I see that you regret and pity 
me. I am touched by it; for far from despising you for your 
i^iness, and the sadness of -your condition, I esteem you as much 
as though you were butterflies covered with precious stones, or 
the most magnificent of birds. It is sufficient for me to see that you 
have a good heart to make me esteem you highly. Let me beg of 
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you, when I am no more, if some poor prisoner should take my place, 
to be as kind and affectionate to him as you have been to me." 

" Dear Gribouille," replied, in good English, a large rat with a 
white beard, ** we are men like you are. You see in us the last 
human beings who, after your departure from this country, more 
than a hundred years ago, preserved the love of well-doing and 
respect for justice. The terrible King of the Drones, not being able 
to kill us, threw us into this dungeon and condemned us to these 
hideous transformations ; but we heard the fairy's words, and know 
now that our hour of deliverance has come. It is to your death we 
are indebted for it ; that is why, instead of rejoicing, we are shedding 
tears." 

At that moment the daylight appeared, and they heard a sound 
of funeral bells, and then a terrible uproar and shouts, laughter, 
threats, songs, and insults ; then of trumpets, drums, fifes, firing, and 
cannonading. The grand battle had begun. 

The Queen of the Meadows, at the head of a large army of birds, 
which she had brought from her island, appeared in the air, at first 
looking like a large black cloud, and then soon like a multitude of 
winged and feathered warriors, who fell upon the kingdom of the 
Drones and Bees. 

At the sight of this reinforcement, the inhabitants of the country, 
excited, armed themselves : those who adhered to the King did the 
same, and arranged themselves for battle in a plain which surrounded 
the palace. 

The King of the Drones, who was unaccustomed to look into 
the sky, as he was always looking down at the ground, did not trouble 
himself at first about this sedition. He collected his army, which was 
composed, in a great part, of members of his family ; for he had 
equipped more than forty millions of young drones, who were the 
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children of his first marriage, and, on her side, the Princess of the 
Bees, his wife, had as many sisters, from whom she formed a regiment 
of very formidable amazons. 



But one of the court having raised his eyes, discovered the army 
of the Queen of the Meadows in the air, and warned the King, who 
immediately became gloomy, and began to buzz in a terrible manner. 

" So then," said he, " the danger is very great As these 
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miserable men are Bghting amongst themselves, let them do so ; we 

are not too many to defend ourselves against the army of birds who 

threaten us." 

His wife, the Princess of the Bees, then said to him : 

" Sir, you will lose your head ; we shall never be able to defend 

ourselves from the birds ; they are as agile and better armed than we 



are. We shall be wounded by them, and they will devour us by 
hundreds. We have only one way of making a compromise ; it is to 
take Gribouille out of prison, the much-loved godson of the Queen of 
the Meadows, We will place him on a funeral pile made of sulphur 
and tinder, and will threaten this Queen, our enemy, to set it on fire 
if she does not retire immediately." 

" For once, my wife, you are right," said the King ; and, no 
sooner said than done, Gribouille was placed on the pile of wood in 
the midst of the army of the drones. A very eloquent kite was sent 
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to make proposals to the Queen of the Meadows, to warn her of the 
resolution that the King had made, to burn poor Gribouille alive if 
she engaged in battle. 

At the sight of Gribouille upon the wood, the Queen of the 
Meadows thought her heart would break, and, her courage failing her. 



she was going to give the signal to retreat, when Gribouille, seeing 
this, and understanding what was passing in the hearts of the Queen 
and her army, seized the torch from the hands of the executioner, 
threw it into the middle of the pile, and then flung himself Into the 
flames, where, in less than a minute, he was consumed. 

The partizans of the King began to laugh, and said: "This 
Gribouille is as ingenious as the other one, who threw himself into 
tlie water for fear of the rain, since he has thrown himself into the fire 
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for fear of being burnt You see now that this teacher of supreme 
happiness is both an imbecile and a maniac." 

But these people had not time to laugh long, for the death of 
Gribouille was the signal for a general combat The two parties fell 
upon each other, but when the partizans of the King saw that the 
royal troops did not come to support them, they took to flight and 
lost the battle. 



During the time the army of drones and bees fought the army 
of birds, all had taken their enchanted forms, and men saw with 
horror a battle of which they could have formed no idea. Insects as 
large as men struggling in rage against birds, of which the smallest 
was as large as an elephant. The terrible darts of these stinging 
insects struck now and then the delicate sides of the larks, the doves, 
and tomtits ; but the sharp tomtits devoured the bees by thousands ; 
the eagles with one flap of their wings destroyed hundreds ; the 
cassowaries presented their head-pieces to the poisoned arrows, and 
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the armed birds, who had a large spur on each shoulder, ran through 
twenty enemies in a minute. 

At last, after an hour of confused fighting and hideous noise, 
you saw the armies of the drones and their allies strewn on the 
ground. The wounded birds perched themselves on the trees, 
where, thanks to the smile of the Queen of the Meadows, they were 
quickly restored to health. This victorious Queen, who had taken 



the form of a marvellously beautiful woman, with four large wings of 
blue gauze, came with her court and stood over the funeral pile of 
Gribouille. 

" Men," said she, to the people, "lay down your arms and cast 
away your hatred ; you must embrace, love, pardon each other, and 
be happy. It is the Queen of the Fairies who, through me, com- 
mands you to do so." 

While thus speaking, the Queen of the Meadows smiled, and in 

A A 
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a moment peace was made, with kinder hearts and in better faith than 
if a congress of sovereigns had sworn and signed it 

" You need not again fear the drones and bees who have 
governed you," said the Queen. " Their wicked spirits have to 



appear before the sovereign council of the fairies, who will order 
their fate. As to their plunder, you will see what is to become of 
that." 

Immediately after this was seen coming out of the earth a 
fearful army of monstrous black ants, who collected with eagerness 
the bodies of the dead and dying insects, and carried them into their 
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caverns with demonstrations of joy and gluttony, which excited 
disgust and horror in the minds of those that saw it. 

After having looked on at this horrible sight, the crowd turned 
again towards the funeral pile of Gribouille, which presented nothing 
more than a mound of cinders; but on the top of this mound a 
"beautiful flower had sprung up — it was a forget-me-not. 1 he Queen 
of the Meadows gathered this flower and placed it in her bosom ; 
then she and her army, taking the cinders from the heap, flew away 



towards the skies, and as they went they strewed the cinders overall 
the country. There immediately sprang up flowers, a good harvest, 
trees laden with fruit, and innumerable riches, which repaired a 
hundredfold the losses occasioned by the war. 

From that day Gribouille's countrymen became very happy 
under the protection of the Queen of the Meadows ; and a temple 
was raised to the memory of Gribouille. 

Every year, on the annfversary of his death, all the people came 
and brought bouquets of forget-me-nots, and sung the songs that 
Gribouille had taughtthem. On that day it was ordered by the 
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laws of the kingdom that everyone must end their quarrels and 
pardon all faults and injuries. This did so much harm to all the 
solicitors and barristers, who had increased so much during the 
reign of King Drone — that they were obliged to seek other employ- 
ments, since the time had arrived when there were no lawsuits, and 
when, concerning everything, everybody was of one mind. 

As for Gribouille, who had become a little blue dower, his fate 
was not to be lamented. His godmother carried him to her island, 
where, for the remainder of the existence of the fairies, the time of 
which no one knows, he was by turns for a hundred years a little 
blue flower, peaceful and happy by the side of a stream in the 
enchanted meadow, and then for the next hundred years a young 
and beautiful sylph, dancing, singing, laughing, loving, and making 
holiday with his godmother. 



BEAN-FLOWER AND PEA-BLOSSOM. 



T 



HERE was once upon a time a poor man and his wife who 
were both very aged, and had never had any children, which 



was a great disappointment to them, because they were afraid that in 
a few years time they would no longer be able to cultivate their 
beans and take them to sell at the market. 
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One day, when they were busy hoeing in their field (which, with 
a little thatched cottage, was all they possessed — I only wish I had as 



much) ; well, one day, as I said, when they were hoeing up the 
weeds, the old woman discovered in a corner of the field, under a 
thicket, a neat little parcel, which contained a beautiful little boy, who 
looked about eight or ten months old, but from his manner he must 
have been at least two years of age, for he readily accepted some 
boiled beans, and knew quite well how to feed himself with them. 



When the old man had arrived at the end of the field, on 
hearing the shouts of his wife, and in his turn looked at the lovely 
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child that Providence had sent them, they embraced each other and 
wept for joy ; then they hastened to return to the cottage, for fear 
that the dew which was falling might hurt their boy. 



When they had reached their fireside they were made very 
happy by the little one holding out its arms to them, smiling so 
sweetly, and calling them papa and mamma, just as though he had 
never known any other. The old man then took him upon his knee, 



and danced him gently up and down, and talked to him kindly ; to 
which, in his way, the child replied, as though he did not wish to be 
behind the old man in so honest a conversation. And, while this was 
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going on, the wife had made up a beautiful clear fire from the dry- 
husks of the beans, which lighted all the house and helped to warm 
the little Hmbs of the newly arrived stranger ; she then prepared him 
some excellent pap from the beans, and added a spoonful of honey 
to it, which made a delicious repast Then she put him to bed in 
his beautiful long clothes of 5ne linen, which were quite clean, upon 



the best little straw bed they had in the house, for feathers and down 

were quite unknown luxuries to these poor people. The little one, 

however, slept very soundly there. 

After the child had gone to sleep, the old man said to his wife : 
" There is one thing that makes me uneasy : it is to know what 

we must call this beautiful child, for we have no idea who his parents 

are, or from whence he comes." 



BEAN-FLOWER AND PEA-BLOSSOM. 



The old woman, who was decidedly clever, although only a 
simple countrywoman, replied immediately : 

" We must call him Bean-flower, because he came to us in our 
bean-field ; and what a treasure he will be to console us in our old 
age." 

The old man agreed that nothing could be better. 



I shall not tell you of everything that happened during the next 
few years, for it would make my story too long. It is sufficient for 
you to know that the old couple had grown older, whilst Bean-flower 
had grown visibly stronger and handsomer. He was not tall, for he 
was only two feet high in half a dozen years, and when he worked in 
the bean-field, which he liked to do very much, you could scarcely 
see where he was ; he was very well made for his height, his figure 
was so well proportioned ; his speech was gentle but decided, and he 
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looked so honest in his sky-blue smock-frock and red belt, and his 
Sunday cap with its bunch of bean-flowers, that no one could help 



admiring him as a natural wonder ; in fact, a large number of people" 
believed him to be a fairy. 



We must admit that there were many reasons for this idea. 
First of all, the cottage, and the bean-field, where one cow had not 
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found more than enough to graze upon in other years, had now 
become one of the best estates in the country, without anyone 
knowing how. To see rows of beans spring up, blossom, set in the 
pod, and then ripen, is not a very remarkable thing ; but to see a field 
of beans increase in size, without adding to it either by purchase or 
maliciously encroaching on your neighbour's ground, was beyond the 
understanding of anyone. 

Nevertheless, this field was always increasing; it seemed to 



grow larger in every direction, and the neighbours measured their 
own ground, and finding they still had as much, and even more, than 
they expected, very naturally thought that all the country must be 
growing larger. Then the beans grew so abundantly that the cottage 
would have been no longer able to contain the crop if it had not 
mysteriously grown larger in proportion; and as the bean-crop had 
failed everywhere else for five leagues round, it had made them 
uncommonly dear to buy, on account of their being much in request 
pt the tables of the King and his nobles. 
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In Spite of this abundance Bean-flower did all the work, 
digging the ground, sowing the seed, hoeing, weeding, trenching, 
gathering, shelling, and, in addition to this, keeping the hedges and 
fences in good repair, after which he employed the time when he was 
resting in receiving the buyers and regulating the markets, for he 
knew how to read, write, and calculate, without having learnt. This 
must, indeed, have been a real blessing. 



One night, when Bean-flower had gone to sleep, the old man said 
to his wife ; 

" See what advantages Bean-flower has bestowed on us, for he 
has enabled us to pass quietly, without having to work, the few 
remaining years of our lives. In leaving him, by our will, the heir 
to all this property, we only restore what already belongs to him ; 
but we should be very ungrateful to the boy if we did not advise 
him to strive for a higher place in the world than that of a bean 
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merchant It will be a great pity if he is too shy to take rank as a 
scholar at the universities, as he is too short to become a general." 
" It is a pity," said the wife, " that he has not studied and learnt 



the names of a few diseases in Latin, for then he could have become 
a doctor at once." 

" As for lawsuits," continued the old man, " he has too much 
spirit and sense ever to gain one." 



" I have always had an idea," replied the wife, " that he will 
marry Pea-blossom when he comes of age." 

" Pea-blossom," said the old man, shaking his head, " is much 
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too great a princess to marry a poor foundling, who possesses nothing 
more than a cottage and a bean-field. Pea-blossom, my dear, is a 
match for the Governor, or Prime Minister, or even for' the King 
himself if he became a widower. We are now talking seriously, and 
you are quite unreasonable." 

" Bean-flower knows more than we do together," replied the old 
woman, after having reflected a little. " Besides, this is a matter 
that concerns him most, and it would be very wrong for us to say too 
much about it before consulting him." 



Thereupon the old couple soon fell sound asleep. 

When the daylight began to appear Bean-flower jumped up 
from his bed to go to the field, as he usually did. But how 
astonished he was to find only his best clothes on the trunk where he 
had placed the others before going to bed. 

" It is certainly a working day, if the calendar is not in fault," 
said he to himself. " My mother must have some Saint's Day to 
celebrate, of whom I have never heard in all my life, for she has put 
out my best smock-frock and cap for me during the night. I must, 
however, do as she wishes, for I would not vex her on any account, in 
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her old age, and the hours I lose can be easily made up during the 

week by rising earlier and working later." 

Then Bean-flower dressed himself 
as nicely as he could, after which he 
prayed to God for the health, of his 
parents and for the prosperity of his 
beans. 

When he was ready to go out, 
having given at least one glance at his 

' fences before the old people had risen, 

he met the old woman at the door 
bringing him some good hot broth, 
which, with a wooden spoon, she placed 

upon his little table. "Eat, eat," said she; "you will not object 

to this honey broth and sprig of 

green anise-seed, which you liked so 

much when you were a little child ; 

for you have to walk, my darling, 

and take a long journey to-day." 
" Indeed t " said Bean-flower, 

looking very much surprised at 

this ; " but where are you going to 

send me ? " 

The old woman sat herself 

down upon a stool which was near, 

and placing her hands on her knees, 

replied, laughing : " Into the world, 

into the world, my little treasure I 

You have never seen anyone but ourselves and two or three more 

poor hucksters, to whom you sold beans so that we might have some 
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money for our household expenses, you honest boy ; and as some day 
you ought to become a great man, 
if the beans continue to prosper, 
it would be well, my darling, that 
you should become acquainted with 
good society. I must tell you that 
there is a large city about three- 
quarters of a league from here, 
where you meet at every step with 
gentlemen and ladies dressed in 
coats and dresses of gold and silver. 
Your pretty little face, and figure 
so lively and graceful, will not fail 
to strike them with admiration. I 
am much mistaken if you pass a 
day without obtaining some honourable situation at Court, or 
in one of the offices, where you will earn plenty of money without 



much work. Eat now, eat, my darling, and enjoy this good honey 
broth with the fresh anise-seed. 
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" As you know the value of beans better than money," continued 

the old woman, " you shall sell these six measures of the best beans at 
the market. I have nothing more 
to keep you for now ; but to say 
this, as beans are so dear at pre- 
sent you will only have to mention 
that you have these, when they 
. will pay you for them in gold. 
■ Your father and I intend you to 
use half of the money in amusing 
yourself as becomes your age, or 

in buying good jewellery suitable to wear on grand days, such as a 

gold watch, set with emeralds or rubies, or an ivory top or cup-and-ball. 

The rest of the amount you must give to the cashier to take care of. 
" You had better start now, my little treasure, as soon as you 

have finished your broth, and do not 

think of stopping on the way to 

run after butterflies, for we should 

die of grief if you did not return 

before night. Mind you keep in 

the beaten track for fear of the 

wolves." 

" You shall be obeyed, mother," 

said Bean-flower, embracing the old 

woman, "although I would much 

rather spend the day in the field. 

As to wolves I have only to use 

my weeding- hook." 

Saying which, he fixed his hook firmly into his belt, and 

departed with a determined step. 
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" Mind you return in good time," called out the old woman to him, 

for she already regretted having allowed him to set out. 

Bean-flower walked on briskly, 
taking steps as long as if he were 
a man of five feet high, and looking 
about him, at all the unknown things 
he saw on his way ; for he had no 
idea that the world was so large 
and curious. However, when he had 
walked for about an hour, judging 
by the sun's height, and was feeling 
astonished that he had not yet reached 
the city considering the rate at which 
he was walking, he heard some one 
cry out to him : " Hoot, hoot, hoot, 

hoot, stop Mr. Bean-flower, I beseech you!" 

" Who calls me ? " sjud Bean-flower, putting his hand firmly on 

his weeding-hook. 

" For mercy's sake, do stop Mr. Bean-flower ; hoot, hoot, hoot, 

it is I who am speaking to you." 
"Is it really?" said Bean-flower, 

raising his eyes to the top of an 

old hollow tree, upon which an owl, 

was rocking itself heavily to the 

sound of the wind ; " and what can 

we have to do with each other, my 

fine bird ? " 

" It would be wonderful if you 

recognized me," replied the owl, "for I have obliged you in a way 

quite unknown to you, as a delicate-minded owl should do, modestly 
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and well, in eating one by one, at my own risk and peril, the swarms 
of rats that would nibble up each year the half of your crop ; but that 
is the reason why 
you are able to 
bring sufficient 
with you to-day 
to buy part of a ki 
can find one to p 
. a poor unfortunate 
of devotion, I hav 
miserable weak ra 
have become so \ 
can scarcely find m 

"I call upon yoi 
to beg of you to gi 
of beans that you < 
which will serve 1 
until the coming o: 
whom you may coi 

" Here it is, 
flower, unfastenin 
measures of beans 
stick, "this is a 
debt of gratitude, 
and I have much 
pleasure in dis- 
charging it." 

The owl flew 
down, seized it with his beak and talons, and, with a rapid flapping of 
his wings, carried it up into his tree. 
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" Oh, what a hurry you are in ! " said Bean-flower, " May I 
ask you, Mr. Owl, if I am still far from the world where my mother 
has sent me ? " 

"You are entering it, .my friend," said 
the owl ; and he flew off" to another place. 

Bean-flower then went on his way eased 

of one of his measures, and feeling sure that 

he would not be very long in arriving ; but 

he had scarcely gone a hundred steps when 

he heard himself called again. 

" Baa, baa, baa, stop, Mr. Bean-flower, I beg of you." 
" I ought to know that voice," said Bean-flower, turning 
round. " Ah ! yes I of course, it is that impudent, roguish moun- 
tain she-goat who is always prowling round about my field with 
her young ones, to carry off" a good meal. You are here then, Mrs. 
Marauder ? " 

" Why do you say marauder, beautiful Bean-flower ? Ah ! your 
hedges were too well kept, your ditches too deep, and your fences too 



close for that ! All that one could do was to crop the ends of some 
leaves which forced themselves between the joints of the hurdles ; and 
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it is a great benefit to the plants if we lop them, for the proverb 
says: 



"That is quite sufficient," said Bean-flower, "and I am very 



sorry for the harm that I have wished you. But why have 
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you Stopped me, and what may I do for your pleasure, Dame 
Doe?" 

" Alas ! " replied she, shedding tears, " baah, baah, baah, I wish 
to tell you that a wicked wolf has eaten up my husband the goat, and 
that my child and I are in great want, for we have no one now to go 
and forage us ; and she is in great danger of being starved if you do 
not help me, the poor unfortunate ktd ! I called you therefore, noble 
Bean-flower, to ask you to bestow upon us one of those measures of 



fine beans that you are carrying on your stick, which would be suffi- 
cient to comfort us until we can receive help from our relatives. 

" Here, Dame Doe," cried Bean-flower, taking off from the end 
of his s.!ck one of the two measures which still belonged to him ; " it 
is a work of pity and charity, that I hold myself happy to perform." 

The doe snapped it up in her moutb, and at one bound disap- 
peared in the thicket. 

" Oh, what a hurry you are in," said Bean-flower. " May I ask 
you, neighbour, if I am still a long way from the world where my 
mother has sent me ? " 

" You are already there," called out the goat as ^e disappeared 
among the bushes. 
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And Bean-flower went on his way, lightened of two of his 
measures, and looking about for the walls of the city, when he 
discovered from a noise which seemed to come from the edge of the 
wood that he was being closely followed. He advanced suddenly to 
the place, with his hook in his hand ; and it was a good thing that he 



had done so, for the companion who escorted him so stealthily was 
no other than an old wolf whose countenance did not promise well 

" It is you then, malicious animal," said Bean-flower, " who has 
reserved to me the honour of figuring at your evening banquet ? 
Happily for me, my hook has two teeth stronger than all yours put 
together ; and I may just tell you, my friend, that you will sup 
without me to-day. Consider yourself lucky that I do not revenge on 
your base person the death of the doe's husband, for on account of 
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your cruelty her family is reduced to utter want Perhaps I ought 
to do so, and it would be only justice, but I have been brought up 

with a horror of bloodshed, even to the point of 

sparing the blood of a wolf ! '' 

The wolf, who had listened until now in all 

humility, suddenly burst out with a long and 

mournful cry, raising his eyes to heaven, as 

though to seek help. 

" Divine power who has given me the garb 
■of a wolf," said he, sobbing, " you know if I have ever shown any 
wicked inclinations ! " 

" However, sir, you have it in your power," added he in a 
natural voice, his head bent respectfully towards Bean-flower, " to 
dispose of my unhappy life, which I place in your hands, without 
fear or remorse. I shall die content at your hands, if it is expedient 
that I should sacrifice myself in atonement for the proved crimes of 
my race; for I have always loved you tenderly, and honoured you, 
since the time when I took an innocent pleasure in caressing you in 



your cradle, when your mother was not there. You were at that 
time so handsome and commanding that one could have foretold 
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even then that you would become, as you have, a noble and 
powerful prince. I only beg of you to believe, before con- 
demning me, that I have not steeped my paws in blood by 
perpetrating the murder of the unfortunate doe's husband. 
Being brought up in principles of abstinence and moderation, in 
which I have never failed all my life as a wolf, I was at that time 
engaged in a mission for spreading sound moral doctrines amongsr 



the wolfish tribes raised up in our corporation, and endeavouring to 
bring them up step by step, both by precept and example, in the 
practice of frugal living, which is the essential mark of perfection 
in a wolf. 1 will tell you further, sir, that the husband of the doe 
was my friend ; I dearly loved his happy disposition ; we often 
travelled together and chatted, for he was possessed of much natural 
wit and discernment. An unfortunate scuffle about precedence (you 
know how susceptible his race is on that point) occasioned his death 
in my absence, and I am quite inconsolable." 
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And the wolf wept, and his grief seemed quite as deep as that 
of the doe. 

" Nevertheless you followed me," said Bean-flower, without 
putting away his hook with its two strong teeth. 

" It is true, sir," replied the wolf, coaxingly ; " I followed you in 
the hope of interesting you in my benevolent and philosophical views, 
and what place is better than 
this for conversation. Alas ! must 
I say if Mr. Bean-flower, whose 
I reputation is so well known and 
j approved of by the country, would 
. contribute his share in the plan of 
\ reform that I have made, he may 
^ --.: , have a grand opportunity to-day. 
(\(i| I am sure he would not begrudge 
giving me one of those measures 
of beans he carries on his stick, as a dainty for the wolves' table- 
d'h6te, and it might be the means of saving the lives of innumerable 
generations of goats old and young of both sexes." 

" It is the last of my measures," thought Bean-flower ; " but I do 
not stand in need of cups and balls, or precious stones, or tops, and 
what would be the use of such childish pleasures compared with a 
good action ? " 

" Here is the measure of beans ! " cried he, taking from 
the end of the stick the last of those that his mother had given 
him for his own use and pleasure; but still he did not put away 
his hook. 

" It is the last of my fortune," added he ; " but I do not regret it, 
and I shall be recompensed, friend wolf, if you make as good a use 
of it as you have led me to believe." 
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The wolf seized it with his teeth, and rushed off in a great huri:> 
towards his den. 



" Oh ! how fast you run away ! " exclaimed Bean-flower. " May 
I ask you, Mr. Wolf, if I am far from the world where my mother 
has sent me ? " 



"You have been there sometime," replied the wolf, laughing, 
" and you might remain there a thousand years without seeing any- 
thing more than you have already seen." 
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Bean-flower then went on his way, lightened of his three 
measures, and was always on the look out for the walls of the city 
which never appeared. He began to feel very tired and weary, when 
his attention was aroused by the sound of piercing cries, which 
seemed to proceed from a small pathway on one side. 

He ran to the place where the noise appeared to come from. 
" What is it ? " said he, the hook still in his hand, " and who 
wants help ? Speak, for I cannot see you." 

" It is I, Mr. Bean-flower; it is Pea- 
blossom," replied a small, sweet voice, 
"who begs you to deliver her from the 
embarrassment she finds herself in ; you 
really must do so, and it will not cost you 
anything." 

" Eh I truly, madam ; but I am not in 

the habit of waiting to see what it will cost 

me before I oblige anyone ! You are at 

liberty to dispose of all that I possess," 

continued he, "with the exception of these three measures of beans 

which I carry on my stick ; they do not belong to me, but to my 

father and mother, and I have a short time since given away all 

that were mine to a venerable owl, a saintly wolf, who preached 

like a monk, and to the most charming of wild does. I have not a 

single bean left that I am at liberty to offer you." 

" You are mocking me," replied Pea-blossom, a little hurt. 
" Who spoke to you of your beans, sir ? I want nothing to do with 
your beans, I am thankful to say ; as they who are in my service 
know. The service which I ask you to do for me is to press your 
finger upon the button of my carriage, and raise the hood, for I am 
nearly smothered under it" 
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" I would willingly do so, madam," exclaimed Bean-flower, " if I 
had the honour of seeing your carriage ; but there is not even the 
shadow of a carriage in this path, which seems to me a little narrow 
for carriages. However I shall 
not be very long in discovering 
it, for I can hear that you are 
near." 

" How now ! " said she, with 
a burst of laughter ; " you do not 
see my carriage ! you have been 
on the point of crushing it by 

running so carelessly ! It is just before you, Bean-flower, and it is 
quite easy to be recognized from its elegant shape, which is some- 
thing like that of a gray pea." 

" So much the appearance of a gray pea," mused Bean-flower, 
sitting down on the ground, that I allowed myself to be taken in 
before I could see anything there but a gray pea." 

A glance sufficed however for Bean-flower to perceive that it 

was a very large gray pea, as round as an orange, and as yellow as 

ai lemon» supported on four golden wheels and furnished with a pretty 

portmanteau, which was made from 

a small pea-shell as fresh and glossy 

,' as morocco leather. 

; He hastened to touch the 

button, and the door sprang open. 

Pea-blossom burst out like the 

seed of a balsam, and alighted 

nimbly and joyously on her feet Bean-flower raised her ap in 

astonishment, for he had never before seen anyone so beautiful as 

Pea-blossom. She had indeed the most perfect face that any painter 
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could have invented : the eyes were long like almonds, and of a 
violet colour, and as sharp as a needle, and a small laughing mouth 
which only opened sufficiently to disclose the teeth, which were 
white as alabaster and shining as enamel. Her dress was short, 
slightly puffed, and trimmed with flame-coloured roses, the colour of 
the pea-blossom, scarcely covering half of her well-shaped legs, which 
were encased in white silk stockings, and terminated with the tiniest 



of feet. One could not see them without envying the happiness of 
the shoemaker who was so fortunate as to have the privilege of 
manufacturing her satin shoes. 

" What are you wondering about ? " said Pea-blossom. Which 
remark proves, by the way, that Bean-flower did not wear a very 
intelligent air at that moment 

Bean-flower blushed, but soon recovered himself. " I am 
astonished," replied he, modestly, "that such a beautiful princess, 
who is nearly my own height, could be imprisoned in a gray pea." 
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"You make quite a mistake when you despise my carri^e, 
Bean-flower," replied Pea-blossom. " One can travel very comfortably 
in it when open, and it is quite by chance that I have not my master 
of the horse, my chaplain, governor, secretary, and two or three of 
my ladies with me. I love to go out alone, and this caprice has oc- 
casioned the accident that has happened to me. I do not know if 
you have ever met in society the King of the Grillons ; he is easily 
recognized by his polished black mask, similar to that of a harlequin, 



with two upright moveable horns, and by certain noisy musical 
instruments with which he is in the habit of accompanying his small 
voice. The King of the Grillons has done me the honour of falling 
in love with me ; he knows that my minority expires to-day, and 
that it is the custom of the princesses of my house to take a husband 
at ten years of age. He, then, put himself in my way, according to 
custom, and beset me with the chattering noise of his declarations, 
and I replied to him as usual by stopping up my ears." 

" O happiness ! " said Bean-flower, delighted ; " you will not 
marry the King of the Grillons ! " 

" I will not marry him," replied Pea-blossom, with dignity. " My 
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choice was made. I had no sooner signified to him my resolution, 
than the odious Cri-Cri (this was the name of the monarch) threw 
himself at one bound upon my carriage, as if he wished to devour it, 
and then cruelly threw down the hood. ' Marry now,' said he to me, 
* impertinent and affected woman ! marry, if you can, if any husband 
comes to look for you in this equipage ! As for me, I don't value 
your kingdom or hand as much as a gray pea.' '* 

" If you could tell me in what hole the King of the Grillons has 
hidden himself," cried Bean-flower furiously, " I will soon bring him 
out with the aid of my weeding-hook ; he shall come bound hand and 
foot, princess, that you may do what you like with him. I can quite 
understand his despair," added he, covering his face with his hand ; 
**but do you not think that I ought to accompany you as far as your 
kingdom, in order to protect you from his persecutions ? " 

"It would really be necessary, magnanimous Bean-flower, if I 
were far from my domains ; but behold a field of musk-beans, where 
I reckon only upon faithful subjects and where all access is forbidden 
to my enemy." Thus speaking she struck the ground with her foot, 
and fell suspended by her arms to two hanging stalks which alternately 
rose and fell under her weight, at the same time scattering the petals 
from their scented flowers. 

Whilst Bean-flower was with delight watching her, and I must say 
that I should have had great pleasure in doing the same thing myself, 
she threw such keen glances on him, and showed such sweet little 
dimples as she smiled, that he would have willingly died at the joy 
of seeing her thus and would perhaps have done so if she had not 
warned him. 

" It is too bad to have kept you," said she to him, " for I know 
that the bean-trade is a very busy one, and that time runs away ; but 
my carriage, or may I say yours, will enable you to regain the lost 
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moments. Do not offend me, I beg, by the refusal of so small a 
present. I have millions of carriages like this one in the granaries 
of the castle ; and when I wish for a new one, I choose one out of a 
handful that I pick up from the boards, and then I throw the rest to 
the mice." 

"The least favour from your Royal Highness would be the 
glory and happiness of my life," replied Bean-flower, " but you do not 



remember that I am still loaded with provisions. I can imagine that, 
although the beans are full measure, there would still be sufficient 
room for your carriage in one of my measures ; but for my measures 
to be put into your carriage, why, it is an impossibility." 

" Try," said Pea-blossom, laughing and swinging herself on her 
flowers ; " try, and do not look as astonished as a child who has 
never seen anything." 

After all. Bean-flower found no difficulty in placing his three 
measures in the box of the carriage ; it would have held thirty o'. 
them, and even more. He felt rather mortified. 
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" I am ready to start, madam,** replied he, placing himself upon 
a well-stuffed cushion where there was ample room to accommodate 
him comfortably in any position, even to lie at full length if he had 
wished to do so. "I owe a debt of gratitude to my parents for all 
their kindness to me, and I must not leave them in a state of 
uncertainty as to what has become of me at our first separation. 
I only wait for your coachman, who has fled away, frightened, no 
doubt, at the gross insults of the King of the Grillons in carrying off 
your horses. Then I shall leave these parts with everlasting regret 
at having seen you without the hope of ever seeing you again." 

** Good ! " replied Pea-blossom, without appearing to take any 
notice of the last words of Bean-flower s conversation, which fell flat 
in consequence ; " good ! my carriage has neither coachman, shafts, nor 
horses : it travels by air, and there is not an hour when it does not easily 
make fifty thousand leagues. I hope that you will return home when- 
ever it suits you. It is only necessary that you should remember the 
gesture and the word that I shall use to start it. The portmanteau 
contains different things to serve you on the journey, and which with- 
out any exception belong to you. It opens in the same way as you 
would open a shell of green peas. You will find in it three caskets 
of the shape and size of a pea, each attached by a slight thread, 
which supports them in their case like peas in their shell, in such a 
way that they cannot be spoiled by coming in contact with each 
other : it is a wonderful piece of workmanship. It yields to the 
pressure of the finger like the hood of my carriage, and you will 
only have to scatter the contents in a hole in the ground made with 
the point of your weeding-hook, when you will see everything appear 
that you have wished for. Is not that a miracle } Only be careful to 
retain the third casket, it is all that I have left to offer you, for I have 
only three green peas, as you have three measures of beans, and the 
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most beautiful girl In the world cannot give more than she has. Are 
you inclined to begin your journey now ? " 

Bean-flower made a sign in the affirmative, for he did not feel 
able to speak. Pea-blossom struck the thumb of her right hand 
against the middle finger and called out : " Depart, gray pea ! " 

And the gray pea was more than one thousand five hundred 
miles away from Pea-blossom's musk*field when Bean-flower looked 
round in vain for her. " Alas ! " said he. 

It would be detracting from the speed 
of the gray pea to say that it travelled 
through the air with the speed of a musket 
ball. Woods, towns, mountains, and seas 
disappeared upon the journey more quickly 
than the Chinese shadows of Seraphin under 
the wand of the famous magician Rotomago. 
The most distant horizons were scarcely 

delineated, when they precipitated themselves upon the gray pea, and 
Bean-flower vainly endeavoured to find again what was left behind. 
For while he was turning round they had disappeared. 

In short, he had several times been in advance of the sun when 
it rose, and had several times overtaken it again on its return before 
setting, in the abrupt changes from day to night, when Bean-flower 
began to suspect that he had passed the town where he wished to go 
and the market where he was taking his beans to sell. 

" The springs of this carriage are decidedly frisky," thought he 
suddenly ; but we must not forget that he was endowed with a 
sharp, quick mind. " It set off in a hurry before Pea-blossom had 
time to explain my destination to it, and there is every reason to 
think that this journey will not be ended even in this century ; this 
amiable princess, who, as becomes her youth, is a little thoughtless. 
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having remembered to tell me in which way I must start her carriage, 
but forgotten to tell me how I can make it stop again. 

Indeed Bean-flower was trying without success all the ill-sound- 
ing words that he ever recollected to have heard from the mouths of 
the carriage and muleteer drivers, who were people of poor education 
and bad language. 

The carriage still went on, it could not have travelled more 
beautifully : and whilst he was racking his brain for some more 
refined words than he had been using, it turned into a different course 
and passed over ten kingdoms without his being able to prevent it 

The carriage still went on in spite of Bean-flower calling it all 
the bad names he could think of, from poles to tropics or from tropics 
to poles, and then back again by all the circles of the globe, with- 
out any regard to the sudden changes of temperature. Bean-flower 
would have been roasted one minute and in the next frozen if he had 
not been endowed, as we have said, with a wonderful intellect. 

" Nay," said he to himself, " since Pea-blossom has sent it all 
over the world, by saying, * Depart, gray pea !' perhaps I can stop it 
by saying just the contrary." 

*' Stop, gray pea ! " cried Bean- flower, at the same time clapping 
the thumb of his right hand against the middle finger, as he had 
seen Pea-blossom do. 

I wonder whether the whole of a university could have found 
out as well. The gray pea stopped so quickly that it could not have 
been stopped more exactly by fixing it on the ground with a nail. 
It did not stir. 

Bean-flower descended from his equipage, picked it up carefully 
and slipped it into a leather pouch which was fastened to his belt, in 
which he kept the samples of his beans, having first renjoved the 
portmanieau from it 
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The place where Bean-flower's carriage stopped at his command 
is not described by travellers. Bruce places it at the source of the 
Nile, Mr. Douville at Congo, and Mr. Caill^ at Timbuctoo. It was 
a large desert, dry, stony, and so wild that there was not a bush 
which he could shelter under, or a mossy bank on which to lay his 
head, nor any nutritious or refreshing leaves to appease his hunger 
or thirst with. Bean-flower did not trouble himself about this. He 
carefully slit open the portmanteau with his nail, and detached from 



it one of the three little caskets which Pea-blossom had described to 
him. 

After opening it in the same way as the carriage, he sowed its 
contents in the ground with the aid of his weeding-hook. 

" What will be, will be," said he, " but I have great need of a 
tent to cover me to-night, were it only a plant of peas in flower ; a 
small meal to nourish me, were it only pea-soup ; and a bed to sleep 
on, if it were nothing more than the feather of a humming-bird. 

" Well, I should not be able to return to my parents to*day, as 
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I am suffering so much from hunger, and am sore from the fatigue of 
the journey." 

Bean-flower had not finished speaking, when he saw a magnifi- 
cent pavilion suddenly rise up from the ground in the shape of a 
plant of peas, which seemed to grow both in height and width, and 
at intervals twined themselves round ten golden props, and spreading 
from all parts into graceful hanging foliage scattered with pea-flowers, 
then round innumerable arcades, while at the centre of each arch was 
supported a rich crystal lustre filled with scented candles. The 
sides of the arcades were decorated with Venetian looking-glasses of 
great height and beauty, which reflected light enough to have dazzled, 
at the distance of a league, the sight of an eagle for seven years. 

A pea-blossom fell down at Bean-flower's feet by accident from 
one of the arches ; it was immediately enlarged into a magnificent 
carpet composed of all the colours of the rainbow and many others. 
Better still, round the border of this carpet were placed tables made 
from aloe and sandal woods, which appeared to be sinking under the 
weight of pastry and sweetmeats, upon which preserved fruits in 
maraschino were arranged alternately in their double-gilt porcelain 
cups with large wooden bowls of peas in "sugar, marbled on the top 
with currants black as jet, pistachio nuts, sweetmeats and slices of 
pine-apple. 

In the midst of all this splendour, however. Bean-flower had no 
difficulty in recognizing his bed, that is to say, the feather of the 
humming-bird he had wished for, and which shone in a corner like a 
carbuncle fallen from the crown of the great Mogul, althou^ it was 
so small that it could have been hidden by a grain of millet, 

Bean-flower thought at first that this mattress did not correspond 
with the rest of the accommodation in the pavilion ; but, as le looked 
at the humming-bird's feather, it began to increase in size so Aiuch that 
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he soon had feathers as high as his hand, a luxurious bed of precious 
stones, of flexible sapphires and elastic opals, in which even a butterfly 



would Jave sunk if it had setded on it. " Ah," said Bean-flower, 
" that T«I1 do, humming-bird feather, I shall sleep very well on this." 



BEAN-FLOW^ER AND PEA-BLOSSOM. 



That our traveller had a good feast, and then hastened to repose, 
there is no need for us to say. Love had turned his head a little ; 
but twelve years is not an age when love would prevent sleep ; 
Pea-blossom, whom he had only once seen, had left in his mind the 
impression of a delightful dream, and sleep would only help to restore 
the delusion. The more reason why he should sleep, if he, like me, 
remembered it But Bean-flower was too prudent to give way to 
this drowsy feeling before he had examined the safety of the outside 



of his pavilion, for the brilliancy of it might serve to attract the ICing's 
servants, or robbers from a great distance. These are to be fotind in 
all countries. He went out, then, to the magic enclosure wth his 
hook in his hand as usual, and walked round the pavilion to «e for 
himself whether his encampment was a safe one. 

As soon as he had arrived at the extreme limit (it wasa little 
ravine hollowed out by the water, which a kid would haveleaped 
over without any consideration), Bean-flower waited tremblig with 
fear, although a man of courage ; but even true courage ha; terrors 
common to our weak nature, which 'only become stronger by too 
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much reflection. There was indeed something to reflect upon at the 
spectacle that met his gaze, and which I will tell you about ! 

There was an army standing abreast, from which glittered, in the 
darkness of a starless night, two hundred eager, immovable eyes, 
towards which, without any intermission, from the right to the left and 
the left to the right, two piercing eyes were gazing whose expression 
denoted that they belonged to a very active-minded general. Bean- 
flower did not know Lavater, Gall, or Spurzheim ; he was not a 
member oi the Phrenological Society, but he 
had the simple natural instinct which instructs 
all created beings to discern at once the face 
of an enemy ; and he had scarcely looked for 
a minute at the face of the commanding 
officer of this famished pack of wolves before 
he discovered in him the crafty and cowardly 
wolf who had adroitly cheated him, under the 
colour of philosophy and virtue, of his last 
measure of beans. 

" Mr. Wolf," said Bean-flower, "has lost no time in assembling 
his sheepfold in order to pursue me ! But by what mystery have 
they been able to overtake me in such large numbers, unless these 
worthless wolves have also travelled in a gray pea ? It is probable," 
continued he, sighing, " that the secrets of science are not unknown 
to the wicked ; and I should not be surprised, now I think of it, if 
they had been invented for the instruction of these good creatures 
in their detestable schemes." 

Bean-flower was cautious in his enterprises, but sudden in his 
resolutions ; he produced in haste from his bag the portmanteau 
which he had put in there from his carriage, he took from it the 
second of his little peas, opened it in the same way he had done 
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liie first one, and sowed the contents in the ground with the point of 
his weeding-hook. 

" Come what will," said he, " but I have great need to-night of 
a folid wall, even if it were no thicker than our cottage walls, and of 
3 closely bound hurdle like my hedges, as a defence from the wolves." 

And the walls suddenly appeared, not cottage walls, but palace 
walls ; and the fences sprang up before all the porticos, not hurdles, 
but high, lordly looking bars of blue steel with gilt bolts, where neither 
wolf, nor badger, nor fox could have passed through without wounding 
or bruising Uie point of his muzzle. What became, then, of the wolf's 
strategy ? the army of wolves could do nothing there. After having 



tried to get in at several places, they were obliged to retire in great 
disorder. 

Feeling easy in consequence of this event. Bean-flower returned 
to his pavilion ; but this time he went through an entrance-hall paved 
with marble, along which were columns illuminated as though for a 
wedding, and staircases winding up to galleries without end. He 
was delighted when he found his pavilion again, in the centre of a 
green and flourishing garden which he did not know about, and his 
bed of humming-bird's feathers, where he slept happier than a king. 
You know that I never exaggerate. 

His first care the next day was to inspect the sumptuous dwelling 
that had been found in a little pea, and whose lesser beauties even 
filled him with astonishment; for the furniture accorded perfectly 
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with the appearance of the outside. He examined in detail his 



picture-gallery, old cabinets, cases of coins, insects, and shells, his 



library, delicious wonders all new to him. His books charmed him, 



particularly on account of the refined taste displayed in their selection. 
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All that was most rare in literature and most useful in human science 



was found there for the pleasure and instruction of a life-time, such 



as " The Adventures of Don Quixote," the chief works of the Blue 



Library; the famous edition of Madame Oudot; fairy tales of all 
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kinds, with beautiful copper-plate illustrations ; a collection of various 
and entertaining travels, of which the most authentic were those of 
"Robinson Crusoe" and "Gulliver;" excellent almanacks full of 
diverting anecdotes and correct information respecting the phases of 
the moon, and the right time for sowing seeds ; innumerable treatises, 
written in a simple and clear way, upon agriculture, gardening, angling, 
shooting, and the art of taming nightingales ; in short, everything 
was there that could be desired by those who knew how to value 



books by men of genius : besides, there was not a scholar, a philo- 
sopher or a poet whose works you could not find, for the simple 
reason that all science, all philosophy, and all poetry were there. I 
hold myself responsible for this assertion. 

Whilst he was proceeding to look through the inventory of his 
riches, Bean-flower was suddenly struck by the reflection of himself 
in one of the mirrors with which all the rooms were adorned. If the 
glass was a true one, he must have grown, oh prodigiously ! more 
than three feet since the day before ; and the brown moustache 
which shadbwed his upper lip distinctly made known the fact that he 
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had passed from youth to manhood. This phenomenon was puzzling 
him not a Httle, when a handsome timepiece placed between two pier- 
glasses allowed him to clear up the doubt, but to his great sorrow ; 
for one of the hands marked the years, and Bean-flower perceived, 
what he had begun to suspect, that he was really older by six years. 
" Six years ! " cried he ; " woe to me ! My poor parents may be 
dead from old age and want ! Perhaps, alas, they have died of grief 
at my loss ! and what must they have thought when dying, of my 
cruel neglect, or my pitiable misfortune ? I can understand now, 
hateful carriage, how you seemed to travel 
so fast, for you wasted days as minutes ! Go 
then, go, gray pea!" continued he, drawing the 
pea from his pocket, and flinging it out of 
his belt. " Go away, to such a distance, 
horrible gray pea, that I cannot see you ! 
I also hope that I may never again see a 
gray pea in the form of a post-chaise that 
can travel fifty leagues an hour." 
Bean-flower descended the marble staircase far sadder than he 
had ever felt when he was descending the ladder from the granary to 
the beans. He left the palace without seeing it and walked over the 
plain, forgetting to look whether the wolves had insolently bivouacked 
there and threatened him with a blockade. He mused as he walked 
along, covered his face with his hand at times and wept- "And 
what have I to wish for now that my parents are no Jonger alive ? " 
said he, turning his portmanteau mechanically in his fingers. " Now, 
Pea-blossom will have been married six years ! because the day that 
her tenth year expired is also the one appointed for the marriage of 
the princesses of her house. Besides, her choice was made. What 
does thewhole world signify to me. My world only consists of a 
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cottage and a bean-field, which you will never give back to me, little 
green-pea," added he, detaching it from its shell ; " the sweet days of 



childhood will never return to me. Go then, little green pea, where- 
ever Providence will take you, and produce whatever is necessary for 
the honour of your mistress, since all is over now with my parents, the 
cottage, the bean-field, and with Pea-blossom ! Go, little green pea, 
go far away ! " And he threw it with such force that the little green 
pea could easily have overtaken the large gray pea, if it had wished 



to do so. After which Bean-flower fell on the ground exhausted 
with fatigue and grief. 
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When he rose up again the whole aspect of the plain was 
changed. It was as far as the horizon an unlimited sea of either 
brown or pleasant verdure, upon which rolled, 
m by the breezes, 
tipped with purple 
else with pink Hke 
en the wind bent 
ther all the different 
lades which were a 
1 those in the most 

fie 'Saw again the en- 
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lives, and with 

good assurance 

of his return, 
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from dying. 

Bean -flower, 
after having ten- 
derly embraced them, gave them each an arm and conducted them 
to his palace. In proportion as they approached it the old couple 
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were more and more astonished, and Bean-flower did not wish to 
disturb their joy. He could not however, help saying with a sigh : 



" Ah ! if you had only seen Pea-blossom ! But it is six years 
since she was married ! " 



"And am I not married to you," said Pea-blossom, throwing 
open" the folding doors. " My choice was made then; do you not 
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remember it ? Come in," continued she, kissing the old people, who 
could do nothing but admire her, for she was also six years older, so 
that history tell us she was now sixteen ; "come into your son's house : 
this is a country full of life and invention, where one never grows 
older, and where no one ever dies." 

It was very difficult to make these poor people understand such 
wonderful news. 

The marriage ffites were accomplished with all the requisit-e 
splendour for such great people, and their household never ceased to 
be an example of love, constancy, and goodness. 

And so ends my fairy tale. 



